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PREFACE 


The  experience  which  I  have  had  as  a  teacher  and  my 
acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  the  requirements  of 
students  of  Art  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  hitherto 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  nomenclature  and 
technical  details  of  Human  Anatomy,  and  too  little  emphasis 
placed  on  the  relation  of  these  details  to  the  surface  forms. 
What  the  student  requires  is  not  a  minute  description  of 
every  bone,  muscle,  and  joint,  but  only  such  an  account 
as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  their  influence  on  the 
modelling  of  the  figure.  Names  convey  little  to  his 
mind,  forms  alone  interest  him. 

In  the  following  pages,  which  are  based  on  the  lectures 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  giving  at  the  Art  School, 
South  Kensington,  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  as  far 
as  possible  these  principles.  With  this  intention  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  unnecessary  detail,  and  to 
rid  the  text  as  far  as  possible  of  technicalities.  Where 
there  are  English  equivalents  for  the  scientific  terms  more 
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commonly  employed,  they  have  been  made  use  of ;  but 
unfortunately  their  number  is  limited,  and  the  student  is 
left  with  no  other  alternative  than  to  accept  the  scien- 
tific nomenclature. 

In  place  of  adopting,  as  is  usual,  the  method  of  furnish- 
ing a  complete  description  of  the  bones,  succeeded  by  an 
equally  detailed  account  of  the  joints  and  muscles,  I  have 
incorporated  them  in  the  description  of  regions.  As  each 
region — a  limb  for  instance — is  considered,  its  bones,  joints, 
and  muscles  are  described  in  so  far  as  they  have  special 
reference  to  the  moulding  ofHhe  surface  forms.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  may  attain  a  better  grasp 
of  the  subject  than  by  the  study  of  isolated  descriptions  of 
the  various  structures  involved. 

In  order  to  carry  out  such  an  idea  it  was  necessary  that 
the  descriptions  given  should  be  supplemented  by  frequent 
reference  to  the  model  or  by  copious  illustration.  .  In  the 
present  work  photography  has  been  employed  for  this 
purpose.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  drawbacks  of  such 
a  method,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  truth  of  the  resulting  figures.  The  plates  lay  no 
claim  to  artistic  excellence  ;  their  value  depends  on  their 
fidelity  to  nature.  Artists,  I  feel  sure,  will  sympathize 
with  me  in  regard  to  the  defects  of  some  of  the  forms 
represented,  knowing  as  they  do  how  difficult  it  is  to 
obtain  universal  excellence  in  a  model.  Apart  from  the 
professional  models  employed,  I  am  largely  indebted  to 
some  of  the  better  known  athletes  of  this  University  for 
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the  facilities  which  have  enabled  me  to  take  the  photo- 
graphs. For  obvious  reasons  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
name  these  gentlemen,  but  I  wish  none  the  less  to  express 
my  indebtedness  to  them. 

In  the  production  of  most  of  the  keys  which  accompany 
the  plates  I  have  received  much  valuable  assistance  from 
my  friend  and  pupil,  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Pilcher,  B.A.,  of  Keble 
College,  who  has  also  drawn  a  few  of  the  illustrations  in 
the  text:  to  him  my  best  thanks  are  due.  For  the  rest 
of  the  figures  I  am  alone  responsible.  Two  or  three  have 
been  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  in  constructing  the 
plates  illustrative  of  the  entire  skeleton  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  proportions  laid  down  by  the  late  Professor 
John  Marshall  in  his  work  entitled,  A  Utile  of  Proportion 
for  the  Human  Figure.  In  the  cuts  with  which  the  text  is 
illustrated  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  particular  stress  on 
those  points  which  are  of  importance  to  the  artist,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  shortcomings  as  drawings,  I  trust  that 
they  may  appeal  to  the  reader  on  account  of  their  direct 
application  to  the  subject-matter. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  how  the  subject  should  be  studied.  Let 
the  student  in  the  first  place  familiarize  himself  with  the 
forms  of  the  bones  by  rapid  sketches  of  them  in,  different 
positions.  Especially  is  this  necessary  where  the  limbs  are 
foreshortened.  Having  acquired  this  knowledge,  let  him 
then  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  model.  It  is  hoped  that 
with  the  aid  of  the  plates  and  their  accompanying  keys  he 
will  be  able  to  determine  lor  himself  the  form  and  posit  ion 
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of  the  structures  on  which  the  surface  contours  depend. 
Assist  the  eye  where  possible  with  the  hand,  and  by  rapid 
and  sudden  changes  of  position  ascertain  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  underlying  cause. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  thank  Professor  R.  Howden,  of 
the  University  of  Durham,  for  the  trouble  and  care  which 
he  has  bestowed  on  the  re  visa!  of  the  proof-sheets,  as  well 
as  for  the  many  valuable  hints  he  has  given  me. 


A.  T. 


Oxford, 
August  io,  1896. 
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ANATOMY  FOR  ART  STUDENTS 


CHAPTEK  t 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  POSTURE  UPON  THE  FORM  OF  MAN. 

'Man  alone  stands  erect.'  The  least  observant  amongst 
us  cannot  have  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  man  owes 
much  of  his  dignity  to  the  erect  posture.  In  this  respect 
he  differs  from  all  other  animals.  If  we  compare  him  with 
the  man-like  apes,  his  near  relations,  they  suffer  much  by 
contrast.  The  gait  of  these  creatures  is  shuffling,  and  the 
balance  of  the  figure  unsteady;  while  their  whole  appear- 
ance, when  they  attempt  to  walk  upright,  suggests  but  a 
feeble  imitation  of  the  ease  and  dignity  of  man's  carnage. 

The  assumption  by  man  of  the  erect  position  has  led 
to  very  remarkable  changes  in  the  form  of  his  skeleton  and 
the  arrangement  and  development  of  his  muscles. 

In  his  growth  from  the  ovum  to  the  adult,  he  passes 
through  many  stages.  In  some  of  these  his  ascent  from 
lower  forms  is  clearly  demonstrated.  This  statement  holds 
good  not  only  in  regard  to  structure,  but  also  as  regards 
function. 

To  take  a  case  in  point.    The  child  at  birth  is  feeble  and 
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Early  Attempts  at  Walking. 


helpless :  the  limbs  are  as  yet  unsuited  to  perform  the 
functions  they  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  when  fully 
developed.  Dr.  L.  Robinson  has  recently  proved  that  the 
new-born  child  possesses  a  remarkable  grasping  power  in 
its  hands.  He  found  that  infants,  immediately  after  birth, 
were  able  to  hang  from  a  stick  for  a  short  time  by  clutching 
it  with  the  hands.  With  this  exception  we  may  regard 
the  movements  of  the  limbs  as  ill  controlled  and  imperfect. 
At  first  the  legs  are  too  weak  to  support  the  body.  It  is 
only  after  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  that  the  child 
makes  efforts  to  use  them  as  means  of  progression.  These 
first  attempts  are  confined  to  creeping,  an  act  in  which  the 
fore  limbs  play  as  important  a  part  as  the  hind.  With 
advancing  age,  however,  the  legs  become  larger  and  the 
muscles  more  powerful.  In  course  of  time  they  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  support  the  body- weight  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  assumption  of  the  erect  posture  the  child 
assists  itself  by  grasping  with  its  hands  any  object  which 
it  can  conveniently  seize ;  as  yet  its  efforts  are  ungainly 
and  unsteady,  but  practice,  and  the  exercise  of  a  better 
control  over  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  soon  enable  it  to  stand 
upright  and  walk  without  the  aid  of  its  hands  and  arms. 

There  are  thus  three  stages  in  the  development  of  this 
action  :  firstly,  the  use  of  1  all  fours ' ;  secondly,  the  use 
of  the  upper  limbs  as  means  to  steady  and  assist  the 
insufficiently  developed  lower  limbs— this  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  comparable  to  that  of  the  man-like  apes ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  perfected  act  wherein  the  legs  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  support  and  carry  the  body. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  legs  are  not  the 
only  changes  that  are  associated  with  the  assumption  of  the 
erect  position.  If  the  back-bone  of  an  infant  at  birth  be 
examined  and  compared  with  that  of  an  adult,  other  differ- 
ences than  those  of  size  and  ossification  will  be  observed. 
As  will  be  afterwards  explained,  the  adult  back-bone  is 
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characterized  by  certain  curves,  some  of  which  we  fail  to 
observe  in  the  child.  These  latter,  therefore,  are  developed 
at,  a  period  subsequent  to  birth,  and  are  described  as 
secondary  curves,  whilst  those  which  exist  at  birth  and 
are  maintained  throughout  life  are  called  the  priinarj' 
curves.  The  primary  curves  are  those  associated  with  the 
formation  of  the  walls  of  the  great  visceral  cavities,  whilst 


^'io.  I.  Diagram  to  show 
the  curves  in  the  back-bone 
of  an  infant. 


Kio.  2  displays  the  curves 
in  the  back-bone  of  the 
adult.  This  figure  has  been 
reduced  to  the  same  size  as 
Fig.  1  so  as  to  render  com- 
parison easier. 


the  secondary  curves  are  developed  when  the  erect  position 
is  assumed,  and  are  compensatory  in  their  nature.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  curves  are  not 
all  bent  in  the  same  direction,  but  alternate,  so  that  the 
column  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  backward  and  forward 
curves.    In  this  way  the  general  direction  of  the  back- 

B  2 
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bone  is  vertical,  which  it  could  not  possibly  be  if  the 
curves  did  not  so  alternate,  for  then  the  curves  would  be 
all  directed  forwards,  and  a  vertical  line  would  fall 
either  in  front  of,  across,  or  behind  the  bent  column  in 
place  of  cutting  it  at  several  points,  as  happens  in  the 
column  with  the  alternating  curves.  This  becomes  a  matter 
of  much  importance  when  the  vertical  line  coincides 
with  the  direction  of  the  force  exercised  by  gravity,  as  in 
standing  upright. 

These  facts  may  be  proved  by  looking  at  a  baby.  The 
back  presents  a  uniform  curve  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  hips;  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  walk,  however, 
the  development  of  a  forward  curve  in  the  region  of  the 
loins  is  noted,  a  curve  which  ultimately  becomes  permanent 
and  is  associated  with  the  graceful  flowing  contours  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  back  of  the  adult  This  lumbar 
curve  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  man  s 
back-boue,  for,  although  the  curve  is  exhibited  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  columns  of  the  apes,  in  none  does  it  approach 
anything  like  the  development  met  with  in  man.  On 
the  other  hand  in  four-footed  animals,  where  the  column 
is  horizontal  in  position,  there  is  either  no  such  curve 
present,  or  it  is  only  slightly  developed.  The  assumption 
of  the  erect  posture  necessarily  involves  the  growth  of 
powerful  muscles  along  the  back  to  hold  up  and  support 
the  back-bone  and  trunk  in  the  vertical  position.  In 
proof  of  this  the  changes  which  take  place  in  old  age 
have  only  to  be  noted.  At  that  time  of  life  the  muscular 
system  becomes  enfeebled  and  is  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  figure  erect ;  the  result  is  the  bent  back  and 
tottering  gait  of  the  aged,  who,  in  their  efforts  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  advantage,  seek  the  assistance  which 
the  use  of  a  staff  affords.  Thus  history  repeats  itself 
within  the  span  of  our  own  existence.  It  has  been  seen 
how  the  young  child  avails  itself  of  the  assistance  of  its 
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upper  limbs  in  its  first  attempts  to  walk ;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy how,  in  that '  second  childhood,'  the  weak  and  aged 
seek  additional  support  by  the  use  of  their  arms  and  hands. 

It  is,  however,  to  neither  of  these  types  that  our  attention 
must  be  especially  directed,  but  rather  to  the  examination 
of  man  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  strength,  after  he 
has  outgrown  the  softness  and  roundness  of  youth,  and 
before  he  has  acquired  any  of  the  weakness  dependent 
on  advancing  years. 

Starting  then  with  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  erect 
posture  is  essentially  a  characteristic  of  man,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  in  some  detail  the  various  modifications  in  his 
bony  framework  and  muscular  system  which  are  associated 
with  this  posture. 

As  a  vertebrated  animal,  man  possesses  a  back-bone 
or  »pinal  column  made  up  of  a  series  of  bones  placed  one 
above  the  other.  Around  this  central  column  are  grouped 
the  bones  that  protect  and  support  the  trunk.  On  the  upper 
end  of  this  column  is  poised  the  head,  and  connected  with 
the  trunk  are  the  two  pairs  of  limbs— the  arms  and  legs. 

For  convenience  of  description  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  body  in  its  several  parts  : 

(r)  The  trunk. 

(2)  The  lower  limbs. 

(3)  The  upper  limbs. 

(4)  The  head  and  neck. 

In  regard  to  the  trunk,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the 
vertebral  column,  so  called  because  it  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  separate  bones  or  vertebrae,  forms  the  central 
axis  around  which  the  other  parts  are  grouped.  Comparing 
the  position  of  this  chain  of  bones  in  man  with  what  is 
observed  in  a  four-footed  animal,  it  will  be  noted  that  in 
man  its  axis  is  vertical,  whilst  in  a  quadruped  it  is  more 
or  less  horizontal ;  moreover,  the  column  in  man  is  curved 
in  a  more  complex  manner  than  is  the  case  in  animals. 
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Erectores  spinae. 


It  is  on  these  curves  that  the  column  is  mainly  dependent 
for  its  elasticity.  It  would,  however,  be  unable  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  trunk  unless  some  provision  had  been 
made  whereby  it  could  be  held  erect.  This  is  supplied 
by  the  powerful  groups  of  muscles  which  lie  in  the  grooves 
on  either  side  of  and  behind  the  backbone.  An  inspection 
of  the  back  of  a  model  will  enable  the  student  to  recognize 
these  fleshy  masses  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  in  the  region 


Figs.  3,  4  (after  Goodsir)  show 
the  characteristic  differences  in  the 

  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 

Fio.  3.  skeleton  in  man  and  a  quadruped. 


of  the  loins.  These  groups  of  muscles  are  called  the  erectores 
spinae,  a  name  which  sufficiently  explains  their  action. 
How  much  depends  on  the  action  of  these  muscles  is,  as 
has  been  said,  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  feeble  and 
aged,  in  whom  the  muscles  are  no  longer  able  properly 
to  perform  their  function,  with  the  result  that  the  persons 
so  affected  are  unable  to  hold  themselves  erect  for  any  time 
without  fatigue. 

The  column  supports  the  weight  of  the  head,  and  by  its 
connexion  with  the  ribs,  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
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chest-wall.    The  upper  limbs  are  connected  with  the  chest- 
wall  in  a  way  which  will  be  subsequently  described.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  this  central  axis  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  formation  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  trunk.    Through  it  the  entire 
weight  of  the  head,  upper  limbs,  and 
trunk,  is  transmitted  to  the  lower  limbs, 
which  of  necessity  have  to  support  the 
superincumbent  weight  in  the  erect 
position. 

It  is  to  the  structure  of  these  limbs 
that  our  attention  must  next  be  directed. 
In  considering  them  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  legs  serve  two  pur- 
poses :  first,  they  afford  efficient  support, 
and,  secondly,  they  are  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  progression.  The  limbs  are 
connected  with  the  trunk  by  means  of 
bones  arranged  in  a  particular  way. 
These  are  termed  the  limb  girdles. 
There  are  two  such  girdles — the  shoulder- 
girdle,  connecting  the  upper  limbs  with 
the  trunk,  and  the  pelvic  girdle,  con- 
necting the  lower  limbs  with  the  trunk. 
As  the  latter  is  concerned  in  trans- 
mitting the  weight  of  the  trunk  to 
the  lower  limbs,  it  is  well  first  to  exa- 
mine it. 

From  its  function  it  is  essential  that 
the  pelvic  girdle  should  be  firmly  united 
to  the  vertebral  column  or  central  axis    comparatively  thin  in 
by  means  of  an  immovable  joint.    In    the  mid-dorsal  region. 

order  to  effect  this  union  the  segments  or  vertebrae,  of 
which  the  column  is  made  up,  undergo  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  region  where  the  girdle-bones  of  the  lower 


Fig.  5.  A  diagram 
to  nhow  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscles 
which  support  the 
back-bone.  The  mus- 
cles, which  are  repre- 
sented in  solid  black, 
are  seen  to  be  thick 
in  the  regions  of  the 
loins  and  neck,  and 
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limb  are  attached.    This   modification  consists  in  the 

fusion  of  a  number  of  these 
vertebrae,  which  are  separate 
in  the  infant,  so  as  to  form 
one  large  wedge-shaped  bone 
called  the  sacrum.  This  bone, 
formed  by  the  union  of  five 
vertebrae,  is,  in  man,  remark- 
able for  its  width  and  stout- 
ness. It  acts  not  only  as  a 
strong  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  vertebral  column 
and  the  bones  of  the  pelvic 
girdle  with  which  it  articu- 
lates, but  also  provides  a 
fixed  base  on  which  the  upper 
and  movable  segments  of  the 
central  axis  are  placed.  The 
posterior  aspect  of  the  sacrum 
also  furnishes  an  extensive 
surface  for  the  attachment 
of  the  erector  muscles  of  the 
spine,  which  assist  so  ma- 
terially in  maintaining  the 
column  in  its  erect  position. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvic 
girdle,  though  separate  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  are  in 
the  process  of  growth  fused 
together  to  form  a  large  stout 
irregular  bone  called  the 
haunch-bone  (os  innomina- 
turn).  There  are  two  such 
bones — one  for  either  limb— 
and  these  are  united  4>ehind  to  each  side  of  the  sacrum 


Fig.  6.  The  back-bone  and  pelvis. 

a.  Includes    the  twentj'-four  movable 

vertebrae. 

b.  Is  placed  on  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 

made  up  of  five  vertebrae  each, 
which  are  fused  together;  the 
sacrum  articulates  with 

e.  The  haunch-bone  <os  innominatum), 
on  the  outer  side  of  which  at 

C.  Is  the  socket  ( acetabulum )  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone. 

d.  The  pubic  arch  and  symphysis  pubis. 
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by  means  of  an  immovable  joint.  Additional  strength 
is  given  to  the  girdle  by  the  union  of  the  two  bones  with 
each  other  in  the  middle  line  in  front,  by  means  of  an 
immovable  joint  called  the  symphysis  pubis. 

A  bony  basin,  called  the  pelvis,  is  thus  formed  by  the 
articulation  of  these  two  haunch-bones  in  front,  and  their 
union  with  the  sacrum  behind.  There  is  no  movement 
between  the  several  parts  of  this  osseous  girdle,  and  it  is 
firmly  united  with  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column. 
It  helps  to  form  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and,  by  its 
expanded  surfaces,  assists  materially  in  supporting  the 
abdominal  contents.  This  form 
of  pelvis  is  very  characteristic 
of  man.  As  a  result  of  the 
assumption  of  the  erect  posture 
the  abdominal  viscera  are  no 
longer  supported  entirely  by 
the  abdominal  walls,  as  in  four- 

footed  animals,  but  rest  to  a       Flo.  7.  A  diagrammatic  repre- 

very  considerable  extent  on  the  sentation  of  the  pelvic  ginlle. 

expanded  wings  of  the  pelvic  a.  Sacrum. 

1  T        ,  ....  b.  Haunch-ljone  (o«  innominatum). 

bones.    In  addition,  the  outer    c  symphysis  Pubu. 

surfaces    of   these    expanded    *  Uppwrtnd  of  thighs  (femur). 

plates  of  bone  are  utilized  to  provide  attachment  for  the 
powerful  muscles  which  pass  from,  and  connect  this  pelvic 
girdle  with,  the  thigh-bone,  a  group  of  muscles  which 
attains  in  man  a  remarkable  development. 

The  fact  must  be  emphasized  that  no  movement  is  possible 
between  the  pelvic  girdle  and  the  sacrum,  and  that  all  the 
weight  transmitted  down  the  vertebral  column  through  the 
sacrum  is  equally  distributed  between  the  t  wo  haunch- bones. 

If  the  outer  surfaces  of  each  of  these  bones  be  examined, 
a  deep  cup-shaped  cavity  will  be  noticed,  into  which  the 
rounded  head  of  the  thigh-bone  or  femur  fits,  thus 
forming*  the  movable  articulation  called  the  hip-joint. 
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The  bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg  are  remarkable  for  their 
length l.  Combined  they  equal  in  length  the  measurement 
of  the  head  and  trunk.  This  relative  development  is  not 
attained  by  any  other  animal.  In  addition,  the  thigh-bone 
of  man  possesses  an  extremely  long  and  well-marked  neck. 
The  neck  is  that  part  of  the  bone  which  supports  the 
rounded  articular  head,  and  connects  it  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  shaft  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  length 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  permits 
a  range  of  movement  of  the  limb  not  attainable  by  any 
other  animal,  the  movements  in  the  lower  animals  being 
more  or  less  limited  to  a  backward  and  forward  direction. 
By  means  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  we  have  in  man 
an  arrangement  which  fulfils  all  the  conditions  necessary 
to  ensure  stability,  and  permits  of  a  more  extended  range 
of  movement,  not  only  from  before  backwards  and  from 
side  to  side,  but  also  in  an  inward  and  outward  direction. 
This  latter  is  the  movement  of  rotation,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  to  turn  the  front  of  the  limb  inwards  or  outwards 
as  desired. 

The  muscles  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made  in 
connexion  with  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  haunch-bones  are 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone.  As  they 
are  immediately  concerned  in  the  control  of  certain  impor- 
tant movements  of  the  hip-joints,  through  which  the  entire 
weight  of  the  trunk  is  transmitted  to  the  lower  limbs,  they 
necessarily  acquire  a  very  great  development,  a  development 
on  which  is  dependent  the  prominence  of  the  buttocks. 
This  appearance  was  justly  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  emin- 
ently characteristic  of  man. 

The  thigh-bones,  separated  above  by  the  width  of  the 
pelvis,  are  placed  obliquely  so  that  they  lie  side  by  side 
in  the  region  of  the  knees. 

1  The  terras  'thigh '  and  1  leg'  are  applied  respectively  to  the  parts  of 
the  limb  above  and  below  the  knee. 
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Bones  of  the  lower  limb. 
Fig.  8.  Front  view.  Fig.  9.  Side  view. 

The  lettering  is  th*  tame  in  both  figure*, 
a.  Sacrum.  <*•  Knee-pan  (pateUa). 

ft.  Haunch-bone  (cm  innoroinatnm).  «.  Fibula. 

c.  Thigh-bone  (femur).  /  Shin-bone  (tibia). 

g.  Bones  of  foot  (tarsus,  kc). 
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Leg  and  Foot. 


The  bones  of  the  leg  are  two  in  number.  They  are 
immovably  united  to  each  other,  since  any  movement 
between  them  would  interfere  with  their  stability  and 
thus  weaken  the  limb  as  a  means  of  support.  One  only 
of  these  bones,  the  shin-bone  or  tibia,  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  knee-joint;  by  its  expanded  upper  ex- 
tremity it  affords  a  broad  surface  not  only  for  the  support 
but  also  for  the  movements  of  the  condyles  or  articular 
surfaces  of  the  thigh-bone.  The  slender  outer  bone, 
the  fibula,  furnishes  extensive  attachments  for  numerous 
muscles. 

The  fleshy  masses  which  move  the  leg  on  the  thigh  at 
the  knee-joint  clothe  both  the  front  and  back  of  the  thigh- 
bone; in  man  the  extensor  group  of  muscles,  viz.  that 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  which  extends  or 
straightens  the  leg.  attains  a  relatively  greater  develop- 
ment than  the  flexor  group,  which  is  situated  on  the  back 
of  the  limb.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  is  found 
in  animals,  and  is  associated  in  man  with  the  power  he 
possesses  of  bringing  his  leg  into  a  direct  line  with  his 
thigh,  that  is  to  say  he  can  straighten  or  extend  his  limb 
at  the  knee-joint  in  a  way  which  no  other  animal  can 
effect. 

Man's  foot  is  a  very  characteristic  member.  It  possesses 
the  qualities  essential  to  strength  and  solidity  combined 
with  elasticity  and  movement.  When  standing  upright 
the  axis  of  the  foot  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  leg. 

The  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  foot 
are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  arches.  The  advantage 
of  this  is  that  the  soft  parts  on  the  sole  are  protected  from 
pressure  while  at  the  same  time  considerable  elasticity  is 
imparted  to  the  foot  The  slight  play  of  the  bones  which 
form  the  arches  allows  the  latter  to  act  like  a  series  of 
curved  springs. 
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The  form  of  the  heel-bone,  or  os  valcis,  is  remarkable  :  to 
its  posterior  part  is  attached  that  group  of  muscles  which 
determines  the  form  of  the  calf.  The  development  of  these 
muscles  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  are 
quite  typical  of  man,  as  no  animal  equals  him  in  this 
respect.  This  fact  is  explained  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  not  unfrequently  they  are  called  upon  to  support 
the  entire  weight  of  the  body,  as  in  the  acts  of  standing  or 
dancing  on  tiptoe,  while  at  other  times  they  are  required 
to  project  the  body  forward,  as  in  springing  or  leaping. 

The  bones  of  the  toes  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
fingers.  The  great  toe  is  united  to  the  others  and  lies  side 
by  side  with  them  ;  it  has  no  such  power  of  separation  and 
closing  on  the  other  toes  as  is  possessed  by  the  thumb. 
Thus  the  stability  of  the  foot  is  not  interfered  with  by 
an  excess  of  mobility  such  as  we  see  in  the  apes,  where  this 
power  of  movement  is  necessary.  In  them  the  foot  is 
employed  as  a  grasping  organ,  a  modification  which  greatly 
assists  the  animal  in  its  arboreal  habits. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
lower  limb  of  man  displays  in  its  structure  those  modifica-  • 
tions  which  are  essential  to  the  combination  of  support  and 
mobility. 

In  the  upper  limb,  the  same  influences  lead  to  modifica- 
tions in  its  structure  which  enhance  its  usefulness.  As 
already  stated,  the  child  dispenses  with  the  use  of  his  arms 
as  aids  to  progression  as  soon  as  his  legs  become  strong 
enough  to  support  him.  This  relieves  the  upper  limb  of 
one  function,  and  permits  a  development  of  that  member 
rather  in  the  direction  of  freedom  of  motion.  The  range  of 
movement  of  this  limb  is  so  extensive  that  man  can  touch 
any  part  of  his  body  with  one  or  other  hand. 

An  examination  of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle — the 
bones  by  which  the  upper  limbs  are  connected  with  the 
trunk— at  once  demonstrates  a  remarkable  difference  between 
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their  mode  of  articulation  with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk 
and  that  which  has  been  already  described  in  connexion 
with  the  pelvic  girdle. 


PlG.  io.  Bones  of  the  right  upper  limb,  front  view. 

a.  Collar-bone  (clavicle).  e.  Radius. 

6.  Breast-bono  (sternum).  f.  Ulna. 

c.  Shoulder-blade  (scapula).  g.  Wrist-bones  (carpus). 

d.  Humerus.  h.  Metacarpus. 

i.  Finger-bones  (phalanges). 

The  shoulder-girdle  consists  of  two  bones  on  either  side, 
the  collar-bone  or  clavicle,  and  the  shoulder-blade  or  scapula. 
These  two  bones  are  united  by  a  small  joint  which  pennits 
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of  limited  movement  in  certain  directions,  but  the  girdle 
18  only  connected  with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  by  one 
joint  on  either  side,  viz.  that  between  the  upper  end  of  the 


Fig.  11.  Bones  of  the  right  upper  limb,  back  view. 

a.  Collar-bone  (clavicle).  /.  Ulna. 

c.  Shoulder-blade  (scapula).  g.  Wrist-bones  (carpus). 

d.  Humerus.  h.  Metacarpus. 

e.  Radius.  i.  Finger-bones  (phalanges). 

breast-bone  or  sternum  and  the  inner  extremity  of  the  collar- 
bone. The  range  of  movement  of  this  joint  is  not  extensive. 
The  shoulder-blade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  directly 
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connected  with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk,  but  only  indirectly 
through  its  articulation  with  the  collar-bone.  At  the  same 
time  the  blade-bone  is  attached  by  numerous  muscles  to 
the  framework  of  the  chest- wall.  By  this  means,  though  the 
range  of  movement  in  the  two  joints  just  named  is  limited, 
the  combination  of  these  movements  and  the  looseness  of 
the  connexion  of  the  shoulder-blade  with  the  chest-wall 
imparts  a  very  extensive  range  of  movement  to  the  entire 
girdle.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  girdle  is  arti- 
culated with  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  the  student  will 
recognize  how  important  a  part  it  plays  in  increasing  the 
freedom  of  movement  of  the  upper  limbs. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  shoulder-girdle  in  man  is  modified 
in  order  to  increase  the  range  of  movement  of  a  limb  used 


Fio.  12.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  the 
shoulder-girdle. 

a.  First  dorsal  vertebra.  d.  Shoulder-blade  (scapula). 

6.  First  rib.  e.  Collar-bone  (clavicle). 

C  Breast-bone  (sternum).  /.  Humerus  (bone  of  upper  arm). 

for  prehensile  purposes,  and  this  is  correlated  with  an 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  chest-tcall.  In  animals  in 
which  the  fore-limb  is  used  as  a  means  of  support,  the  form 
of  the  chest-wall  is  laterally  compressed,  that  is  to  say  the 
depth  of  the  chest  cavity  is  greater  than  its  width.  In  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  limb  is  not  habitually  made 
use  of  to  support  the  trunk,  the  chest-wall,  relieved  from 
pressure,  expands  laterally ;  hence  the  thoracic  or  chest  cavity 
is  wider  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards. 
The  joint  between  the  shoulder-girdle  and  the  upper 
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extremity  of  the  humerus,  or  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  requires 
a  brief  description.  The  union  of  the  limb  bone  with  the 
girdle  is  effected  by  means  of  a  relatively  small  shallow 
socket  on  the  shoulder-blade  in  which  the  large  rounded 
head  of  the  humerus  rests.  The  fibrous  bands,  called  liga- 
ments, which  surround  this  joint  are  lax.  so  that  they  limit 
but  slightly  the  range  of  movement  possible.  This  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  articulation 
of  the  hip,  where  the  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  is  deep  and  surrounded  by  a  prominent 
margin.  A  moment's  consideration  will  at  once  explain  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  joints.  The  shoulder- 
joint  is  adapted  to  permit  very  free  movement,  and  is, 
relatively  speaking,  a  weak  joint,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  dislocated,  whilst  the  hip-joint 
combines  great  strength  with  a  more  limited  range  of 
movement. 

There  are  two  bones  in  the  fore-arm  as  in  the  leg,  but, 
whilst  in  the  latter  the  bones  were  seen  to  be  immovably 
united,  in  the  fore-arm  the  bones  are  jointed  together  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  move  freely  on  one  another 
in  certain  definite  directions.  The  resulting  movements  are 
termed  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination,  and 
are  effected  by  the  rotation  of  the  outer  bone  or  radius 
over  the  inner  bone  or  ulna.  This  movement,  not  confined 
to  man,  but  found  in  those  animals  whose  fore-limbs  are 
made  use  of  for  purposes  of  prehension,  is  an  extremely 
serviceable  one,  as  it  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the 
hand  as  a  grasping  and  tactile  organ. 

The  terminal  segment  of  the  human  upper  limb  is 
beautifully  adapted  for  performing  the  most  delicate  mani- 
pulations. Man  has  been  denned  as  a  '  tool-using '  animal, 
and  undoubtedly  he  owes  much  of  his  supremacy  to  the 
facility  which  he  possesses  of  '  turning  his  hand '  to  almost 
anything.    This  power  he  owes  largely  to  the  freedom  of 
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movement  and  power  of  opposition  of  the  thumb,  the  most 
useful,  as  it  is  the  most  important  in  regard  to  size  and 
strength,  of  all  the  digits. 

The  skull  must  now  be  considered :  this  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  which  encloses  the  brain,  the  other  which  supports 
and  protects  the  soft  parts  of  the  face.  If  the  human  skull 
'  be  compared  with  that  of  the  highest  of  the  apes,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  development  of  that  portion  which 
contains  the  brain  is  far  in  excess  of  anything  seen  in 


Fio.  13.  Skull  and  cervical  ver- 
tebrae of  a  gorilla,  showing  pro- 
jecting muzzle,  small  brain-case, 
and  elongated  cervical  spines. 


Fio.  14.  Skull  and  cervical 
vertebrae  of  man,  showing 
small  face-bones,  large  brain  - 
case,  and  short  cervical  spines. 


animals.  In  the  latter  the  bones  of  the  face  are  always 
more  prominent,  forming  the  projection  which  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  muzzle,  whilst  in  man  the  face  under- 
lies the  expanded  brain -case,  and  projects  but  slightly  in 
front.  This  difference  gives  rise  to  modifications  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  head  is  fixed  on  the  vertebral  column. 
In  a  dog  the  skull  is  slung  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
a  more  or  less  horizontal  spinal  column ;  in  man  the  head 
is  poised  on  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical  column ;  whilst  in 
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the  man-like  apes  an  intermediate  condition  is  noted,  the 
column  here  being  more  or  less  oblique  in  direction  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  quadrupeds  and  apes  the  muzzle  is  very 
large,  special  provision  in  the  form  of  an  elastic  ligament 
is  necessary  to  assist  in  supporting  the  head.  In  man, 
however,  the  parts  are  so  distributed,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  muzzle  and  the  greater  development  of  the  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  skull,  that  the  skull,  when  placed 
upon  its  articular  surfaces  on  the  upper  end  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  nearly  balances  itself.  The  importance  of  this 
arrangement  is  evident,  because  it  enables  us  to  keep 
the  head  erect  with  comparatively  slight  muscular  effort, 
a  condition  which  would  have  been  otherwise  had  it  been 
requisite  to  support  a  large  and  heavy  muzzle.  The  elastic 
ligament  present  in  other  animals  is  thus  rendered  un- 
necessary. At  the  same  time  there  is  proof  that  some 
little  muscular  effort  is  needed  to  keep  the  head  upright, 
for,  if  a  drowsy  person  be  watched,  the  forward  nodding  of 
the  head  is  an  indication  of  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
which  support  it.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  position  of 
the  skull  exerts  an  influence  on  the  plane  of  vision  in 
man:  in  the  erect  position  the  visual  axis  is  directed 
towards  the  horizon,  1  He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the 
face ; 1  and  the  occasional  remark  that  one  has  a  1  hang- 
dog '  expression  has  more  significance  in  it  than  at  first 
appears. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  generally  with  the  physical  attributes 
of  man.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon  those  higher 
mental  and  moral  developments  which  distinguish  him 
from  the  brutes. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

In  the  previous  chapter  great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
influence  exerted  by  posture  on  the  bodily  framework  of 
man.  The  reader  must  now  consider  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  skeleton  as  a  whole,  before  proceeding  to 
study  it  in  detail.  Fortunately  for  the  art  student,  a 
minute  description  of  all  the  bones  is  unnecessary,  as  many 
of  them  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  surface  forms. 

The  term  '  skeleton  1  is  applied  to  the  solid  framework 
of  the  body.  This  consists  largely  of  bone,  but  also  includes 
cartilage  or  gristle,  and  ligaments.  An  examination  of 
a  skeleton  as  ordinarily  prepared  is  somewhat  misleading. 
In  the  process  ot  maceration,  to  which  for  the  purposes 
of  preparation  it  is  subjected,  the  cartilaginous  and 
ligamentous  elements  of  this  framework  have  disappeared, 
being  more  easily  disintegrated  than  the  osseous  parts 
The  result  is  that  the  dried  bones  convey  but  a  poor 
impression  of  the  delicacy  and  precision  with  which  the 
several  portions  of  this  skeletal  framework  are  jointed 
together. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  almost  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  classify  the  bones  of  the  body,  but  a  closer  examination 
will  prove  that  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
them,  not  only  in  regard  to  structure,  but  also  in  regard 
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to  function.  There  are  bones  which  are  characterized  by 
their  length ;  these  we  find  in  the  limbs,  for  example,  the 
bones  of  the  upper  arm,  fore-arm,  thigh  and  leg.  Such  are 
clearly  associated  with  movement,  for  their  extremities 
are  moulded  into  smooth  surfaces  called  articular  surfaces, 
which  fit  more  or  less  accurately  on  the  corresponding 
surfaces  of  adjacent  bones.  Of  the  joints  so  formed  each 
is  specially  adapted  for  particular  movements.  To  these 
long  bones  are  attached  the  muscles,  which  cause  their 
movements  and  convert  them  into  a  series  of  levers,  the 
various  forms  of  which  will  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
student  of  mechanics.  This  lever  principle  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  long  bones.  If  one  of  the  irregularly-shaped 
bones  which  make  up  the  vertebral  column  be  examined 
it  will  be  seen  to  possess  a  number  of  prominent  processes. 
Some  of  these  afford  attachment  to  muscles  and  act  as 
levers  enabling  these  muscles  to  operate  with  greater 
mechanical  advantage.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  long 
bones  as  levers,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
act  as  supports.  Having  reference  to  what  has  been  already 
stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  we  see  that  the  bones  of 
the  lower  limb  are  stouter  and  stronger  than  those  of  the 
upper ;  moreover,  their  articular  surfaces  are  more  expanded, 
and,  if  the  range  of  movement  of  the  joints  which  unite 
them  be  less  extensive,  they  have  this  advantage,  that  they 
are  stronger  and  better  fitted  to  bear  the  strain  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  which  is  placed  upon  them. 

Another  group  of  bones  are  those  which  are  more  or 
less  flattened  and  expanded— plate-like  bones  they  are  called. 

* 

Generally  speaking,  these  bones  serve  as  protective  coverings 
for  the  more  delicate  structures  which  are  lodged  beneath 
them.  On  examining  that  part  of  the  skull  which  contains 
the  brain  it  is  seen  that  the  oval  case  which  envelops 
it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  such  expanded  bones  firmly 
united  together.    So  also,  in  the  pelvic  region,  the  bones 
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which  constitute  the  girdle  of  the  lower  limb  afford 
protection  to  the  viscera  which  are  lodged  in  the  cavity 
within.  But  nature  takes  advantage  of  these  expanded 
surfaces  in  other  ways ;  besides  protecting  the  organs  which 
they  overlie,  they  afford  extensive  surfaces  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles  on  their  outer  or  exposed  surfaces.  Thus, 
in  the  head,  the  region  of  the  temple,  which  in  the  skeleton 
is  formed  of  expanded  portions  of  the  temporal,  parietal, 
frontal,  and  sphenoid  bones,  affords  attachment  to  one  of  the 
powerful  muscles — the  temporal  muscle,  which  raises  the 
lower  jaw,  and  is  thus  one  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  It 
has  been  already  noted  how  the  outer  surface  of  the  pelvic 
girdle  furnishes  wide  areas  for  the  origin  of  muscles  which 
pass  to  the  thigh-bone  and  control  the  movements  of  the 
hip- joint. 

In  the  examples  above  cited  the  protective  bones  are 
firmly  united  to  each  other,  allowing  of  no  perceptible 
movements  between  them.  In  the  animal  economy  it  is. 
however,  sometimes  necessary  to  provide  an  arrangement 
which,  while  being  protective,  will  at  the  same  time  allow 
of  certain  movements :  such,  for  instance,  is  the  chest-wall. 
This  consists  of  an  osseous  framework  composed  on  either 
side  of  the  curved  ribs,  united  in  front  with  the  breast- 
bone, and  connected  behind  with  the  vertebral  column  by 
means  of  a  series  of  movable  joints.  This  bony  framework, 
combined  with  cartilage,  membrane,  and  muscle,  forms  a 
highly  elastic,  movable,  yet  relatively  strong  protecting  case 
for  the  heart  and  lungs  which  are  placed  within  its  cavity. 
Movement  in  this  instance  is  required  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  bellows-like  action  which  is  necessary  to  draw  in  and 
expel  the  air  from  the  lungs.  Here  again  advantage  i9 
taken  of  the  extensive  outer  surface  of  the  chest-wall  to 
provide  attachment  for  the  numerous  muscles  which  pass 
from  the  trunk  to  the  upper  limb,  another  example  of  the 
economy  of  space  and  material  practised  by  nature. 
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The  remaining  bones  may  be  classed  as  those  of  irregular 
shape :  such  are  the  bones  of  the  face,  which  are  very  com- 
plicated in  their  structure.  These  are  admirably  adapted 
for  protecting  the  various  delicate  organs  of  special  sense 
which  are  lodged  in  this  region,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  afford  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  expression. 
Further,  the  bones  which  form  the  vertebral  column  are 
of  irregular  shape.  They  provide,  when  articulated  together, 
complete  protection  for  the  delicate  nervous  centre,  the 
spinal  cord,  which  lies  within  an  osseous  canal  formed  by 
their  neural  arches,  whilst  their  outstanding  processes 
not  only  afford  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  directly 
control  their  movements,  but  also  provide  points  of  origin 
for  many  other  muscles  which  act  upon  the  limbs  and 
head  and  neck.  Again,  the  small  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot  are  examples  of  irregularly-shaped  bones ;  they  will 
be  considered  when  these  members  are  described. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  appearance  of  the  dried  skeleton 
conveys  little  idea  of  its  perfection  in  the  living  body. 
The  bones  have  been  denuded  of  the  soft  parts  which 
bind  them  together  and  form  the  joints.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  say  something  generally  regarding  these 
joints. 

If  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  hip-joint 
be  examined,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  rounded  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  fits  loosely  into  the  cup-shaped  cavity 
of  the  haunch-bone ;  but,  if  a  recent  specimen  be  looked 
at,  these  articular  surfaces  are  seen  to  be  covered  by  a 
layer  of  smooth  gristle  or  cartilage.  If  these  cartilage- 
covered  surfaces  be  placed  in  contact  with  one  another 
they  will  be  found  to  fit  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
Moreover,  the  opposed  surfaces  are  so  smooth  that  the 
bones  can  be  moved  on  each  other  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  friction.  So  accurate,  indeed,  is  the  fit  of 
these  articular  surfaces  that  it  is  possible,  in  some  instances, 
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to  keep  them  in  contact  by  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  alone. 

But  some  arrangement  is  requisite  whereby  the  op- 
posed surfaces  may  be  held  together.  This  is  provided 
for  by  structures  called  ligaments.  These  ligaments  are 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue  which  completely  surround  the 
joint  forming  its  capsule.  The  thickness  of  this  capsule 
varies  on  different  aspects  of  the  joint ;  and  in  some  situa- 
tions the  thickening  of  the  capsule 
forms  specialized  bands  which  are  de- 
scribed and  named  as  separate  liga- 
ments. At  other  points  the  capsule  is 
so  thin  as  merely  to  consist  of  the  layer 
to  be  next  described.  This  is  a  delicate 
membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of 
the  capsule,  called  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. It  secretes  an  oily  fluid  called 
synovia,  which  lubricates  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  joint  and  so  reduces 
friction  to  a  minimum.  Such  is  the 
structure  of  a  movable  joint :  its 
strength  depends  on  the  form  of  its 
articular  surfaces  and  the  stoutness 
of  its  ligaments;  but,  whilst  these 
ligaments  are  useful  in  binding  together 
the  joint,  they  also  in  many  instances 
limit  or  check  its  movement,  especially 
when  such  an  effect  is  not  produced  by  the  locking 
of  the  bones  themselves. 

The  accompanying  figure  may  assist  in  explaining  the 
details  above  described. 

But  there  are  other  varieties  of  movable  joints:  the 
type  mentioned  above  possesses  a  joint  cavity,  and  a  wide 
range  of  movement.  The  next  class  includes  those  joints 
in  which  there  is  no  joint  cavity,  and  in  which  the  move- 


Fig.  15.  Diagram- 
matic section  through 
a  movable  joint. 

u.  The  thick  black  line* 
represent  the  carti- 
lage-covered articu- 
lar surface*. 

b.  The  joint  cavity. 

e.  The  ligaments  around 
forming  the  capsule, 
the  interior  of  which 
is  lined  by  synovial 
membrane  represent- 
ed by  dotted  lines. 
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ment  is  limited  in  its  extent  If  a  fresh  vertebral  column 
be  examined,  the  bodies  or  solid  parts  of  the  vertebrae  are 
seen  to  be  united  by  means  of  pads  of  laminated  fibrous 
tissue  and  pulp  matter,  which  bind  them  together  and  permit 
of  only  a  limited  movement  between  any  two  segments. 
The  movement  between  the  individual  bones  is  small,  but 
if  the  number  of  such  segments  be  taken  into  account  the 
amount  of  movement  possible  in  the  column  as  a  whole 
is  very  considerable.  The  arrangement  may  be  better 
understood  if  we  compare  the  back-bone  to  a  number 
of  wooden  disks  cemented  together  by 
pads  of  india-rubber;  the  movement 
between  any  two  disks  will  be  slight ; 
but,  supposing  we  have  a  chain  of  such 
disks  similarly  united,  the  column 
so  formed  will  acquire  a  remarkable 
flexibility.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
these  intervertebral  disks,  as  they  are 
called,  not  only  allow  of  movement, 
but  also  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
acting  as  buffers  to  reduce  the  shocks 
which  are  from  time  to  time  trans- 
mitted along  the  chain  of  bones  which 
thev  unite. 

Fig.  16  represents  the  general  appear- 
ance of  such  a  joint. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  joints  in  which  there  is  no  move- 
ment. These  may  be  compared  to  the  dove-tailed  joints 
employed  in  carpentry;  they  are  of  little  importance 
from  our  standpoint,  as  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
forms  produced  by  their  fusion.  A  word  or  two  is  how- 
ever necessary  in  regard  to  these  particular  forms  of 
joints,  because  without  a  knowledge  of  their  structure  it 
would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  growth  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body.   The  most  typical  examples  are  met 


Fig.  16.  Section 
through  a  joint  pos- 
sessing no  joint  cavity. 

a  a.  The  bodies  of  two 
vertebrae  united 
by 

b.  The  intervertebral 
disk,  the  central 
part  of  which  is 
softer  and  more 
pulpy  than  the 
circumference. 
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with  in  the  skull.  The  several  bones  which  cover  in  and 
protect  the  brain  are  seen  to  be  united  at  their  borders 
by  a  series  of  interlocking  teeth.  If  we  examine  a  fresh 
specimen,  or.  better  still,  the  skull  of  an  infant,  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  a  layer  of  membrane  between  the 
opposed  borders  of  the  bones ;  so  long  as  this  membrane 
persists  growth  may  take  place,  but  on  its  disappearance 
osseous  union  occurs  between  the  contiguous  bones.    In  this 


Fig.  17.  Shows  the  arrangement  by  which  the  bones  of  the  top 
of  the  skull  are  united  by  serrated  joints  called  sutures. 

way  it  is  possible  to  understand  how  increase  in  size  takes 
place,  and  how  the  bony  walls  of  the  cranial  box  expand  to 
allow  of  the  growth  of  the  brain.  When  growth  is  complete 
the  necessity  for  this  expansion  no  longer  exists ;  and  if 
the  skulls  of  old  people  be  examined  it  will  not  unfrequently 
be  found  that  all  trace  of  these  joints,  or  suturex  as  they 
are  called,  has  disappeared,  the  bones  having  become  in- 
separably united. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VERTEBRAL  COLUMN  OR  SPINE. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  up  in  detail  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 

For  descriptive  purposes  it  is  no  doubt  convenient  to 
furnish  a  separate  account  of  the  bones,  joints,  and  muscles, 
and  such  a  method  possesses  great  advantages  in  the 
study  of  scientific  anatomy ;  but  a  knowledge  of  much 
of  the  detail  which  it  is  necessary  the  medical  student 
should  possess  is  altogether  useless  to  the  student  of  art. 
The  bones,  joints,  and  muscles  all  form  part  of  one  great 
system,  and  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  serve  our  purpose  better 
to  consider  them  together  as  the  various  regions  of  the 
body  are  studied. 

Although  the  divisions  of  the  body  suggested  in  Chapter  I 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  scientific,  yet  they  are  convenient, 
and  for  the  purpose  in  view  may  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

Commencing  with  the  description  of  the  trunk,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine  the  central  axis  or  vertebral 
column,  the  chest- wall,  and  the  pelvis ;  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  pelvis  is,  properly  speaking,  the  girdle  of  the  lower 
limbs.  The  trunk  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  what,  in 
artistic  language,  is  called  the  torso,  with  this  ditference, 
that  the  latter  includes  portions  of  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs. 

An  examination  of  the  back  of  the  trunk  involves  a  more 
detailed  description   of  the  vertebral  column  than  has 
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hitherto  been   given.     The  back  -  bone,  represented  in 


p 


Fig.  i  8.  Front  view. 


Vertebral  Column. 
Fio.  19.  Back  view. 


Fio.  20.  Side  new, 
showing  curves. 


n  Cervic  al  vertebrae,  Reven  in  number.  <f.  Sacrum,  formed  by  fusion  of  five 
ft.  Dorsal  or  thoracic  vertebrae,  twelve  segment*. 

in  number.  e  Coccyx,  made  up  of  four  or  five  seg- 
c.  Lumbar  vertebrae,  five  in  number.  menu. 


the  accompanying  figures,  is  seen  to  consist  of  thirty-four 
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bones  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  This  statement, 
however,  requires  some  qualification,  for,  if  the  skeleton  be 
more  carefully  examined,  the  lower  ten  of  these  segments 
are  seen  to  have  become  fused  together  in  the  process  of 
growth  to  form  two  separate  bones  only,  five  segments  to 
each  bone;  these  two  bones  are  not  unfrequently  more 
or  less  united.  They  are  the  sacrum,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  and  the  coccyx,  which  is  formed 
of  the  dwarfed  tail  vertebrae  of  man. 

The  remaining  twenty-four  vertebrae  are  separate  and 
distinct,  so  that  we  have  an  easy  means  of  subdividing 
the  column  into  (a)  the  region  in  which  the  vertebrae, 
twenty-four  in  number,  are  movable,  and  (b)  the  part  com- 
prising the  sacral  and  coccygeal  portions  of  the  column, 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  ten  segments,  in  which  the 
vertebrae  are  immovable. 

Proceeding  with  the  examination  of  one  of  the  movable 
vertebrae,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  solid  part  in  front,  more 
or  less  disk-shaped,  which  varies  in  size  and  thickness  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  column  from  which  the  specimen 
has  been  taken.  Fused  on  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  this 
solid  portion  or  body,  there  is  an  osseous  arch  which  thus 
includes  between  it  and  the  body  a  more  or  less  circular 
hole.  Connected  with  this  arch  are  a  number  of  pro- 
cesses, some  of  which  are  articular  and  assist  in  the 
junction  of  the  various  vertebrae  together ;  others  are  long 
and  outstanding,  and  form  levers  to  which  muscles  are 
attached.  Of  the  latter,  one  springs  from  either  side 
of  the  arch,  and  foims  the  transverse  process,  the  third 
or  remaining  one  juts  out  from  the  centre  of  the  arch 
behind  and  is  known  as  the  spinous  process.  The  length 
and  direction  of  these  spines  vary  in  different  regions 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  surface  contours  of 
the  back.    If  two  or  three  of  these  vertebrae  be  taken 
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There  are  four  curves  in  the  column— a  forward  curve 
in  the  cervical  region,  a  backward  in  the  dorsal  region, 
a  forward  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  a  backward  in  the 
sacral  region.  Of  these  four  curves,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  two  only  exist  at  birth,  viz.  those  associated  with 
the  formation  of  the  thoracic  and  pelvic  cavities;  these 
are  the  primary  curves,  and  are  both  directed  backward. 
The  secondary  curves  are  those  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions  ;  they  are  forward  curves,  and.  as  has  been  explained 
in  Chapter  I,  they  only  attain  their  full  development  after 
the  assumption  of  the  erect  posture.  As  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  Fig.  20,  these  curves  pass  imperceptibly  into 
one  another,  with  the  exception  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
curves ;  here  the  transition  from  the  forward  to  the  back- 
ward curve  is  sudden  and  abrupt,  and  forms  the  projection 
known  to  anatomists  as  the  sacro-vertebral  angle — the 
bony  promontory  which  overhangs  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

The  curves  formed  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  repeated  by  the  line  connecting  the  tips 
of  the  spinous  processes.  The  latter  have  a  very  important 
relation  to  the  surface  contours  of  the  back,  for,  if  the  fingers 
be  firmly  carried  down  the  middle  line  of  the  back  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
column,  the  tips  of  these  processes  can  be  distinctly  felt. 
It  is  well  to  examine  them  carefully  in  the  skeleton  to  see 
how  far  they  accurately  repeat  the  curves  of  the  anterior 
outline  of  the  column.  As  has  been  said,  the  length  of 
these  spinous  processes  varies  in  different  situations:  not 
only  so,  but  their  direction  alters  considerably;  in  some 
cases  they  are  directed  almost  horizontally  backwards,  in 
other  instances  they  are  very  obliquely  placed  (see  Fig.  20). 
These  facts  have  a  very  important  influence  in  modifying 
the  contour  line  which  is  formed  by  the  line  connecting 
their  tips,  and  we  find  that,  whilst  they  repeat  generally 
the  curves  of  the  solid  part  of  the  column,  they  are 
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neither  so  prominent  nor  so  well  marked  ;  thus  in  the 
neck  the  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  short,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  and  last,  and  the  curve  formed 
by  a  line  passing  through  their  tips  is  irregular  and  does 
not  correspond  accurately  to  that  on  the  front  of  the 
column  in  this  region ;  but  the  posterior  curve  is  of  little 
importance  in  relation  to  the  surface  contour  of  fche  back 
of  the  neck,  as  the  short  spines  lie  imbedded  in  the 
fleshy  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  at  some  considerable 
depth  from  the  surface,  a  fact  which  can  easily  be  verified 
by  the  difficulty  one  experiences  in  feeling  them.  The' 
spine  of  the  last  (seventh)  cervical  vertebra  forms  a  striking 
exception  to  the  arrangement  of  the  others.  Owing  to 
the  unusual  length  of  the  spine  of  this  vertebra  it  has 
been  called  the  vertebra  prominent.  Its  projection  on 
the  surface  of  the  back  just  at  the  junction  of  the  neck 
with  the  upper  dorsal  region  forms  a  very  characteristic 
landmark.  Below  this  point  the  curve  of  the  middle  line 
of  the  back  depends  on  the  projection  of  the  spines  of  the 
thoracic  vertebrae,  but,  owing  to  the  varying  length  and 
altered  degrees  of  obliquity  of  these  processes,  the  curve 
so  produced  is  flatter  and  less  marked  than  the  curve 
formed  by  the  anterior  outline  of  the  column  in  this 
region.  In  like  manner  the  curve  formed  by  the  spines 
in  the  region  of  the  loins  is  shallower  than  that  displayed 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  column  in  the  corresponding 
situation,  and  there  is  no  sudden  interruption  in  the  flow 
of  the  curve  from  the  lumbar  to  the  sacral  region  such 
as  we  have  seen  exists  anteriorly.  The  backward  thrust 
of  the  sacrum  is  diminished  from  the  fact  that  the  thick- . 
ness  of  the  bone  is  rapidly  reduced,  a  circumstance  which 
naturally  reacts  on  the  prominence  of  its  curvature. 

As  will  be  seen,  therefore,  the  contour  of  the  middle 
line  of  the  back,  whilst  repeating  to  a  certain  extent 
the  outline  of  the  front  of  the  column,  yet  displays 
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Fir.  33.  Diagram  to  show  that 
the  carves  formed  by  the  line 
connecting  the  tipeof  the  spinous 
processes  do  not  correspond  to 
the  curves  produced  by  the  an- 
terior outline  of  the  column. 

The  strong  black  line  corre- 
sponds to  the  contour  of  the  back 
in  the  middle  line;  the  dotted 
line  represents  the  profile  outline 
of  the  back,  which  differs  from 
the  foregoing,  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness «>f  the  fleshy  muscles  around 
the  shoulder-blade  above,  and  the 
development  of  the  muscles  of 


considerable  modifications,  parti- 
cularly in  the  direction  of  ex- 
hibiting these  curves  to  a  less 
marked  extent.  These  details  are 
evident  in  Fig.  23. 

The  grooves  which  lie  on  either 
side  of  the  central  ridge  of  spines 
require  further  notice,  particularly 
if  a  skeleton  is  examined  in  which 
the  ribs  and  pelvic  bones  are  arti- 
culated with  the  vertebral  column. 
The  two  haunch  -bones  are  seen 
to  be  united  to  either  side  of  the 
sacrum,  and  their  upper  and  back 
parts  project  considerably  behind 
the  surfaces  of  their  attachment  to 
the  sacrum ;  the  result  is  that  they 
bound  externally  these  lateral 
grooves  as  they  run  down  the  back 
of  that  bone.  In  this  way  the 
groove  in  this  region  on  each  side 
is  much  deepened,  and  an  exten- 
sive surface  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles  thus  formed. 

On  tracing  the  groove  upwards, 
into  the  mid-dorsal  region,  it  is 
found  to  become  very  shallow  from 
the  fact  that  the  spines  are  not 
so  prominent ;  owing  to  the  arti- 
culation of  the  ribs  with  the 
vertebrae,  however,  the  groove 
though  shallow  is  much  wider, 
for  the  shafts  of  the  ribs,  as  far 
as  their  angles  (the  points  at 
which  they  bend  forward),  assist 
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in  forming  its  floor.  Above 
deepens. 

Lying  in  this  groove,  on 
either  side  of  the  median 
spines,  is  the  great  fleshy 
column  of  the  erector  spinae 
muscle  which  takes  origin 
from  the  posterior  surface 
and  spines  of  the  sacrum, 
the  spines  of  the  lumbar, 
and  some  of  the  lower  dorsal 
vertebrae,  and  in  addition 
receives  fibres  of  origin  from 
the  posterior  border  of  the 
haunch-bone,  and  from  the 
posterior  superior  iliac  (or 
haunch)  spine*,  as  well  as 
from  the  upper  border  of 
that  bone  in  its  posterior 
fourth.  This  muscle,  which 
is  very  complicated  in  the 

1  The  posterior  superior  iliac 
spine  is  the  name  given  to  the 
prominent  posterior  extremity  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  haunch- 
bone. 


a.  Placed  over  tendinous  part  of  erector 

spinae. 

b.  Posterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

c  Haunch-bone  (os  innominatum). 
d.  Socket  (acetabulum)  for  head  of  thigh- 
bone. 

ft.  Tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

/.  Placed  over  fleshy  part  of  erector 

ij.  Splenitis  muscle. 
h.  Mastoid  process  of  temporal  bone. 
L  Complexusmuscleandguperior curved 
line  of  occipital  bone. 

D 


mid- dorsal  point  it  again 


Fig.  24.  Shows  the  great  erector 
spinae  mass  of  muscles.  The  muscles 
are  shown  only  on  one  side,  the 
groove  in  which  they  are  lodged  is 
seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure. 
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arrangement  of  its  fibres,  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
subsidiary  muscles,  which  have  been  separately  described 
and  named  by  anatomists :  from  our  point  of  view,  however, 

it  may  be  regarded  as  one  muscle  having 
many  attachments,  being  reinforced  by 
additional  slips  as  it  ascends,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  furnishes  tendons 
of  insertion  to  the  ribs  and  transverse 
processes.    As  the  groove  in  which  it 
lies  becomes  shallower  in  the  dorsal 
region,  the  muscle  spreads  out  and 
thins,  to  become  again  more  fleshy  and 
more  powerfully  developed  as  it  is  con- 
tinued into  the  upper  dorsal  region  and 
the  back  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the  base 
of  the  skull,  to  which  it  is  ultimately 
attached     The  fleshy  mass  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  is  further  increased  by 
the  addition  of  muscles  which  need  not 
here  be  particularized ;  these  are  im- 
mediately concerned  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  neck. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram will  enable  the  reader  to  recognize 
that  the  lower  part  of  this  muscular 
column  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  control  of  the  movements  of  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  back- bone,  whilst 
the  upper  part  is  more  immediately 
associated  with  the  movements  of  the 
head  on  the  column,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  column  itself. 
Whilst  the  erector  ttpinae  has  a  free  admixture  of 
tendinous  fibres  throughout  its  entire  length,  these  form 
a  dense  layer  on  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  muscle  at  its 


Fig.  25.  A  diagram 
to  show  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscleB 
which  support  the 
back-bone.  The  mus- 
cles, which  are  repre- 
sented in  solid  black, 
are  seen  to  be  thick 
in  the  regions  of  the 
loins  and  neck,  and 
comparatively  thin  in 
the  mid-dorsal  region. 
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lower  attachment,  and  this  requires  special  attention.  It 
extends  as  high  as  the  second  lumbar  spine,  close  to  the 
middle  line,  and,  further,  passes  up  as  a  pointed  process 
over  the  middle  of  the  fleshy  column,  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dorsal  region.  The  outer  margin  of  this  tendinous  area 
describes  a  curve  of  varying  outline,  which  terminates 
below  at  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine.    (See  Fig.  24.) 

This  arrangement  of  the  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres  of 
the  muscle,  in  a  well-developed  figure,  affects  the  surface 
contours,  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle  forming,  during 
powerful  contraction,  a  more  distinct  elevation  than  the 
tendinous  portion.  Whilst  this  fleshy  mass  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  superficial,  the  muscles  which  overlie  it,  parti- 
cularly at  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  consist  merely  of 
thin  tendinous  layers ;  at  a  higher  level,  though  fleshy, 
they  are  sheet-like  muscles,  and  their  thickness,  if  con- 
siderable, is  not  sufficient  to  entirely  obliterate  the  rounded 
form  which  the  underlying  muscular  column  imparts  to 
the  surface.  It  is  on  account  of  the  development  of  these 
erectores  spinae  that  the  middle  line  of  the  back  is  con- 
verted into  a  furrow,  the  muscles  bulging  up  on  either 
side.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  when  these  muscles 
are  in  a  powerful  state  of  contraction,  as  when  a  person 
is  supporting  a  heavy  weight  on  the  head  or  shoulders,  or 
is  bending  backwards.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine 
the  back  of  a  model  when  the  figure  is  bent  forwards,  we 
notice  that  the  median  groove  to  a  large  extent  disappears, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae  may  be  ob- 
served forming  a  prominent  ridge  (Plate  V,  Figs  1,2,  p.  37). 

It  will  thus  be  observed  how  misleading  the  appearance 
of  the  skeleton  is;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because 
a  prominent  process  of  bone  is  near  the  surface  its  position 
is  indicated  by  a  surface  projection.  In  fact,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  such  bony  ridges  or  projections  frequently 
correspond  to  depressions  or  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the 
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body.  The  depth  of  the  median  furrow  of  the  back  will 
therefore  depend  largely  on  the  development  of  these 
muscles,  their  state  of  contraction,  and  the  posture  of  the 
body.  We  have  only  to  examine  the  back  of  a  weakly 
person  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  athlete  to  see 
at  once  the  extent  to  which  these  muscles  influence  the 
surface  contours. 

On  tracing  the  median  groove  downward,  we  find  that 
it  not  unfrequently  ends  in  a  depression  or  dimple,  which 
usually  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  second  sacral 
spine  ;  below  this  point  the  furrow  fades  insensibly  into 
the  cleft  between  the  buttocks.  The  groove  itself  is  best 
marked  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  in  which  situation 
there  are  often  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  lumbar 
spines,  as  demonstrated  by  the  unevenness  of  the  bottom 
of  the  groove ;  it  becomes  shallower  again  above,  where  it 
is  interrupted  by  the  outline  of  some  of  the  more  superficial 
muscles.  The  lower  attachment  of  the  erector  spinae  is 
associated  with  two  distinct  depressions  on  either  side  ;  one 
corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  attachment  of  its 
fleshy  fibres  to  the  posterior  fourth,  or  so,  of  the  iliac  crest. 
As  Richer  has  pointed  out,  this  is  only  seen  in  men;  in 
women  the  more  abundant  deposition  of  fat  in  this  region 
obliterates  this  little  hollow.  The  other  depression  corre- 
sponds to  the  position  of  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine, 
from  which  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  muscle  spring,  and  this 
little  dimple  is  common  alike  to  male  and  female.  These 
two  latter  depressions  combined  with  the  furrows  on  either 
side,  corresponding  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  haunch- 
bones  and  the  outer  converging  margins  of  the  sacrum, 
mark  off  a  somewhat  depressed  triangular  area,  overlying 
in  part  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  this  area 
which  is,  as  it  were,  wedged  in  between  the  prominences 
formed  at  either  side  and  below  by  the  projection  of  the 
buttocks.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  angles  of  this  triangle 
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are  all  fixed  points,  and,  whatever  be  the  relation  of  the 
surrounding  parts  as  influenced  by  change  of  posture,  the 
limits  of  this  area  remain  always  the  same  (Plates  V,  VI, 
X,  XVII,  pp.  36,  42,  86,  121). 


Fio.  26.  Fio.  27. 


In  the  lumbar  region,  in  the  male  the  outer  margin 
of  the  erector  mass  is  indicated  by  a  shallow  depression, 
which  separates  it  from  the  flank. 

The  movements  of  the  column  are  exceedingly  complicated. 
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In  attempting  to  analyze  them,  the  student  should  bear  in 
mind  the  facts  already  stated,  viz.  that  the  column  consists 
of  a  part  made  up  of  separate  segments,  and  a  part  in  which 
the  originally  separate  segments  have  become  fused  together 
in  the  process  of  growth.  The  latter  comprises  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx,  the  former  includes  the  parts  of  the  column  which 


Fjg.  28. 

lie  in  the  neck,  thorax,  and  loins.  Movement  can  alone  take 
place  in  those  parts  of  the  column  in  which  the  vertebrae 
are  separate.  Further,  it  is  well  to  note,  for  reasons  already 
explained,  that  the  sacrum  is  firmly  and  immovably  con- 
nected with  the  haunch-bones,  to  form  the  pelvis.  In  this 
way  a  fixed  base  is  provided  for  the  upper  and  movable 
part  of  the  'back-bone,'  and  any  movement  of  the  pelvis 
as  a  whole,  either  at  the  hip-joints  or  by  rotation  on  the 
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thighs,  necessarily  involves  an  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  base  on  which  the  movable  part  of  the  column  rests. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  upper  or  movable  part  of  the 
vertebral  axis  displays  certain  curves :  a  forward  curve  in 
the  lumbar  region,  a  backward  in  the  thoracic  region,  and 
a  forward  in  the  cervical  region. 


Fig.  29. 


These  curves  are  necessarily  much  modified,  though  not 
to  the  extent  we  might  imagine,  when  the  back  is  bent 
forwards  and  backwards;  these  movements  are  termed 
flexion  and  extension  respectively  and  are  freest  in  the 
lumbar  and  cervical  regions.  They  are  not  so  free  in 
the  thoracic  region,  for  here  the  cage-like  structure  of 
the  thoracic  wall  limits  the  range  of  the  movement  in 
either  direction.    The  power  of  bending  forward  in  this 
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part  of  the  column  is  checked  by  the  compression  of  the 
chest-wall,  whilst  the  extent  of  the  backward  movement 
in  this  region  is  limited  by  the  resistance  of  the  chest- 
wall  to  further  expansion;  again,  the  overlapping  of  the 
spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  mechanically  checks  extension 
of  the  column  in  this  situation. 

Flexion  is  freest  in  the  loins,  extension  in  the  neck.  As 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  spines  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  are  short,  hence  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
movement  of  extension,  as  is  the  case  with  the  spines  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

In  throwing  back  the  head  and  trunk,  the  curve  described 
is  not  a  uniform  one,  on  account  of  the  limited  power  of 
extension  possessed  in  the  dorsal  region,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  26,  27. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  body  is  bent  forward  the 
hollow  in  the  lumbar  region  disappears,  and  for  it  is  sub- 
stituted a  curve,  which  blends  above  with  that  of  the  thorax, 
thus  leading  to  a  more  Howing  and  uniform  outline. 

It  will  be  observed,  however  (Fig.  23),  that  the  outline 
of  the  figure  in  exact  profile  does  not  correspond  to  the 
curve  of  the  median  line  of  the  back,  from  the  fact  that 
the  muscular  projections  on  either  side  of  the  column, 
particularly  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder-blades,  conceal 
from  view  the  middle  line  of  the  figure. 

Lateral  movements  of  the  column  are  also  possible,  the 
trunk  being  bent  to  one  or  other  side.  This  movement 
is  freest  in  the  neck,  extremely  limited  in  the  lumbar 
region,  and  not  great  in  the  thoracic  region,  for  here  it 
is  necessarily  associated  with  a  compression  of  the  chest- 
wall  on  the  side  towards  which  the  body  is  bent,  and  an  • 
extension  or  stretching  of  the  same  structure  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  range  of  this  side-to-side  movement  is  greatly 
increased  by  altering  the  position  of  the  pelvis.  The 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  pelvis  shifts  the  plane 
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of  the  base  (sacrum)  upon  which  the  movable  part  of  the 
column  rests.  The  movement  of  the  pelvis  is  effected  by 
the  straightening  of  the  leg  on  the  side  from  which  the 
body  is  bent,  and  the  bending  of  the  leg  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  trunk  is  inclined.  This  causes  one 
side  of  the  pelvis  to  fall  lower  than  the  other,  and  thus 
alters  the  position  of  the  base  of  the  column  (sacrum)  from 
a  horizontal  to  an  oblique  plane. 


Figs.  30,  31  show  how  the  lateral  inclination  of  the  body  is 
increased  by  shifting  the  pelvis  from  a  horizontal  to  an  oblique 
position. 

Further,  when  the  movable  parts  of  the  column  are  bent 
from  side  to  side,  there  is  a  slight  rotation  of  the  individual 
vertebrae,  which  causes  their  spines  to  be  turned  away  from 
the  side  towards  which  the  body  is  bent.  This  explains 
why  the  surface  furrows  produced  do  not  correspond  precisely 
to  the  middle  line  of  the  bent  column. 

Whilst  speaking  of  these  lateral  curves  of  the  column, 
it  is  well  to  note  the  existence  of  a  slight  degree  of  lateral 
curvature  which  is  often  seen  in  the  backs  of  persons 
standing  upright    This  curve  when  present  is  found  in  the 


Fio.  30. 


Fio.  31. 
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dorsal  region,  and  has  its  convexity  directed  towards  the 
right  side.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  use  of  the  right 
arm  as  compared  with  the  left,  and  is  associated  with 

a  more  pronounced  development  of  the 
muscles  of  the  right  limb. 

Below  this  curve  there  is  often  a  slight 
compensatory  curve  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, which  imparts  a  sinuous  aspect  to 
the  back  and  relieves  it  of  its  appearance 
of  stiffness. 

Movements  of  rotation  may  take  place 
in  the  cervical  and  also  slightly  in  the 
dorsal  region.  As  we  have  seen,  these  move- 
ments are  combined  with  the  lateral  flexion 
in  the  side-to-side  movements.  The  power 
which  we  possess  of  turning  the  head 
round,  so  as  to  direct  the  eyes  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  toes 
point,  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of 
a  special  joint  between  the  top  of  the 
column  and  the  base  of  the  skull,  further 
assisted  by  the  rotation  of  the  pelvis,  which 
supports  the  base  of  the  column,  on  the 
upper  extremities  of  the  thigh-bones.  This 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  way. 
Standing  erect,  fix  the  pelvis  by  placing 
the  hands  on  the  haunches,  turn  the  head 
to  one  or  other  side,  without  causing  any 
perceptible  movement  of  the  column,  then 
rotate  the  column,  still  keeping  the  pelvis 
fixed :  if  these  directions  be  followed,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  eyes  can  be  directed  across  the 
point  of  the  shoulder.  If  now  the  pelvis  be  released, 
the  further  movement  in  a  backward  direction  will  be 
seen  to  be  effected  by  the  rotation  of  the  pelvis  on  the 
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thigh-bones,  the  one  hip  being  advanced,  whilst  the  other 
is  directed  backwards.  This  sufficiently  proves  how  limited 
the  movement  of  rotation  is  when  strictly  confined  to  the 
column,  and  demonstrates  how  much  the  range  of  this 
movement  depends  upon  the  rotation  of  the  pelvis  on  the 
thighs,  for  the  head  is  now  turned  so  that  the  eyes  may 
be  directed  straight  behind  the  figure,  instead  of  across  the 
shoulder,  as  happened  when  the  movement  was  confined 
to  the  trunk  alone. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  THORAX,  THE  REGIONS  OP  THE  FLANK,  AND 
THE  ANTERIOR  ABDOMINAL  WALL. 

Although  the  chest-wall  comes  into  immediate  relation 
with  the  surface  of  the  body  at  comparatively  few  points, 
it  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  determining  the 
general  outline  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  because  it 
forms  the  framework  which  supports  the  bones  of  the 
shoulder-girdle.  These  bones  impart  a  varying  width  to 
the  shoulder,  according  as  they  are  placed  upon  a  narrow 
or  a  broad  chest,  a  difference  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
two  sexes,  the  comparatively  narrow  chest  of  the  female 
contrasting  with  the  broad  expanded  chest  of  the  male. 

In  examining  the  structures  which  enter  into  its  formation, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  are  the  requirements  of  the 
ohest-wall.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  capable  of  move- 
ment. This  depends  on  its  association  with  the  respiratory 
function.  The  chest-wall  expands  and  contracts  with 
a  bellows-like  action,  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  series  of  jointed  bones,  which  are  acted  on  by  muscles. 

But,  in  addition,  it  is  necessary  that  the  chest-wall  should 
form  a  protective  covering  for  the  vital  organs  which  are 
lodged  within  its  cavity;  for  this  reason,  besides  being 
movable,  it  must  combine  strength  with  elasticity.  Its 
structure  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  these  require- 
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raents ;  bone,  cartilage,  ligament,  muscle  and  membrane,  all 
enter  into  its  formation. 

The  osseous  framework  consists  of  twelve  pairs  of  ribs 
which  vary  in  length  and  in  degree  of  curvature,  according 
to  the  position  they  occupy.  A  typical  specimen  exhibits 
a  shaft  which  is  more  or  less  curved  and  twisted  ;  the 
posterior  extremity  or  head  articulates  with  the  dorsal 


Fig.  33.  The  first  and 
sixth  ribs. 

a.  Head.  b.  Neck. 

c  Tubercle.       d.  Angle. 
«.  Shaft, 

/.  Extremity  of  shaft  which 
articulates  with  the  rib 


Fig.  34.  Shows  how  the  ribs  articulate 
with  a  vertebra  as  seen  from  above. 

a.  Head  of  rib  articulating  with  body  of  vertebra. 

6.  Neck  of  rib. 

c.  Tubercle  of  rib  articulating  with  transverse 

process  of  vertebra. 

d.  Body  of  vertebra. 

e.  Articular  processes  of  vertebra. 

f.  Neural  ring  for  lodgement  of  spinal  cord. 

g.  Transverse  processes  of  vertebra, 
a.  Spinous  1 


vertebrae ;  and  the  anterior  end  is  connected  in  front  with 
the  breast-bone  by  means  of  a  bar  of  cartilage. 

If  an  articulated  skeleton  be  examined,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  all  the  ribs  are  not  similarly  connected  with  the  breast- 
bone. The  first  seven  pairs  are  connected  with  it  directly 
by  means  of  their  cartilages ;  the  next  three  pairs,  namely 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  are  only  indirectly  connected 
with  it  by  pieces  of  cartilage,  which  are  joined  together, 


Ribs. 


but  which  unite  above  with  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  ribs;  while  the  two  lowest,  viz.  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  pairs,  are  not  connected  with  the  breast-bone  at  all. 
The  ribs  are  thus  classified,  according  to  their  relation  to 
the  sternum,  into  the  true  ribs,  which  include  the  first  seven 
pairs,  and  the  false  ribs,  which  comprise  the  lower  five  pairs. 


Fig.  35.  Front  view  of  skeleton  of  thorax.   The  costal  cartilages 

are  shaded. 


The  latter  group  thus  includes  the  two  last  pairs,  which 
are  generally  known  as  the  floating  ribs. 

Arranged  one  above  the  other,  these  arched  bones  form 
a  cage-like  structure  by  their  union  with  the  breast-bone  in 
front  and  the  column  behind.  The  shape  of  the  framework 
so  formed  has  been  described  as  a  truncated  cone,  or  it  may 

I 
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be  described  as  barrel -shaped.  It  is  narrowest  above  where 
it  lies  in  relation  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  broadest  about 
the  level  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  lower  end  of  the 
breast-bone.  Below  this  level  it  again  narrows  slightly. 
The  length  and  curvature  of  the  ribs  naturally  vary 
according  to  their  position ;  thus  the  first  pair  of  ribs  is  the 


Fio.  36.  Side  view  of  skeleton  of  thorax.   The  costal  cartilages 

are  shaded. 

• 

shortest  and  the  most  curved,  the  seventh  or  eighth  pairs 
are  the  longest  and  most  open  in  their  curve.  The  ribs  are 
not  uniformly  curved  :  if  one  of  the  middle  ribs  be  exa- 
mined, it  will  be  seen  to  possess  two  curves;  those  are 
not  in  the  same  plane,  but  in  planes  placed  obliquely 
to  each  other,  so  that  where  the  curves  meet  an  angle 
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is  formed  not  only  between  the  curves  themselves  but 
between  the  planes  of  the  curves  ;  this  angle  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  the 
vertebral  column ;  the  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  rib  behind 
it  has  been  seen  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  groove  in 
which  the  erector  muscles  of  the  back  are  placed  ;  the  part 
of  the  shaft  of  the  rib  in  front  of  the  angle  forms  the  curve 


Breaxt-bone  (sternum). 
Fio.  37.  Front  view.  Fio.  38.  Side  view. 


a.  Upper  part  of  breast-bone  (mann- 

brintn  stern i). 
6.  Middle  part  of  breast-bone  (body,  or 

gladiolus). 

C.  Lower  part  of  breast  bone  (ensiform 
process). 


d.  Surfaces  for  articulation  with  collnr- 

lx>nes. 

e.  Surfaces  for  articulation  with  carti- 

lage of  first  rib. 
i.  Surfaces  for  articulation  with  carti- 
lages of  second  to  seventh  ribs  inclusive. 


of  the  side  and  front  of  the  chest-wall.  The  adaptation  of 
the  ribs  to  the  barrel  shape  of  the  chest-wall  necessarily 
involves  a  slight  twisting  of  their  shafts,  so  that  the 
flattened  surfaces  of  these  bones  are  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  general  outline  of  the  thorax. 

The  breast-bone  or  sternum,  in  the  adult,  consists  of  three 
pieces,  the  middle  one  of  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
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fusion  of  several  elements.  These  three  parts  of  the 
breast-bone  may  be  inseparably  united,  but  it  is  usual  to 
tind  the  highest  one  detached  from  the  others  in  the 
macerated  skeleton.  As  the  joints  which  unite  these  parts 
in  life  are  so  firm  that  there  is  practically  no  movement  in 
them,  we  may  for  present  purposes  regard  the  sternum  as 
one  bone  consisting  of  three  parts,  an  upper,  a  middle,  and 
a  lower.  Viewed  from  the  front  the  upper  part  appears 
the  largest  and  most  expanded  :  the  middle  portion  displays 
much  variety  of  shape  in  different  individuals :  it  varies 
in  width,  and  is  often  considerably  wider  below  than  above. 
The  joint  between  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  bone, 
if  fusion  has  taken  place,  is  marked  by  a  transverse  ridge. 
The  lowest  part  consists  in  early  life  of  cartilage,  which 
becomes  ossified  later  ;  it  also  varies  much  in  shape,  and  its 
anterior  surface  does  not  come  as  far  forward  as  the  level 
of  the  front  of  the  middle  part. 

If  we  examine  the  bone  from  the  side,  we  note  that  it  is 
slightly  curved,  a  curve  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
front  of  the  chest-wall  in  the  middle  line ;  above,  this 
curve  is  interrupted  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  upper 
and  middle  portions  by  a  slight  angle  formed  by  the 
articulation  between  the  two.  This  is  known  to  ana- 
tomists as  the  sternal  angle.    (See  Fig.  38.) 

As  has  been  already  seen,  the  breast-bone  is  of  great 
service  in  forming  a  support  for  the  ribs  in  front,  being 
united  to  them  by  the  rib  cartilages  already  referred  to. 
The  first  pair  of  ribs  articulates  with  this  bone  at  the 
upper  angles  of  the  highest  portion  ;  the  second  pair  of 
ribs,  by  means  of  their  cartilages,  unite  with  the  bone  on 
either  side,  at  a  level  with  the  line  of  articulation,  or  it 
may  be  of  fusion,  of  the  highest  segment  with  the  middle 
portion.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  pairs  of  ribs 
are  united  to  the  middle  part  of  the  bone  along  its  outer 
border,  and  the  seventh  pair  of  ribs,  i.e.  the  last  pair  direc  tly 
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connected  with  the  sternum,  is  wedged  in  between  the 
middle  and  lowest  portions  of  the  bone. 

In  addition  to  its  connexion  with  the  ribs,  the  breast- 
bone also  articulates  with  the  collar-bones;  the  surfaces 
for  these  may  be  seen  at  the  upper  angles  of  the  first 
portion,  just  above  the  point  where  the  first  ribs  are 
attached.  The  upper  border  of  the  first  part  of  the  breast- 
bone between  these  two  articular  surfaces  for  the  collar- 
bones is  thick  and  rounded  and  slightly  hollowed ;  it 
forms  the  lower  limit  of  that  depression  familiarly  known 
as  the  pit  of  the  neck.  From  this  point  downwards  along 
the  middle  line  the  bone  is  quite  superficial  and  corre- 
sponds to  a  groove,  noticeable  on  the  model,  the  sides 
of  which  are  formed  by  the  bulging  of  the  powerful 
muscles  which  arise  from  the  lateral  surfaces  of  this  bone. 
If  the  finger  be  run  down  this  groove,  the  sternal  angle, 
formed,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  articulation  of  the  highest 
and  middle  portions  of  the  breast-bone,  can  always  be 
recognized  by  touch,  and  in  the  male  not  unfrequently 
by  sight.  Interiorly  the  groove  ends  in  a  more  or  less 
well-marked  depression  over  the  situation  of  the  lowest 
segment  of  the  bone,  or  ensiform  cartilage  as  it  has  been 
named.  This  depression  is  called  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  its  sides  are  formed  by  the  slight  projection  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  seventh  pair  of  ribs  as  they  pass  upwards  to  the 
breast-bone  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  XV,  XVI,  pp.  62, 72,  108, 111). 

In  the  female  these  details  are  obscured  by  the  large 
deposition  of  fat  in  this  region,  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
breasts.  The  extent  to  which  these  points  can  be  observed 
in  persons  of  either  sex  will  largely  depend  on  the  degree 
of  muscular  development  and  the  amount  of  fat  In  an 
emaciated  person  not  only  can  the  outline  of  the  whole 
breast-bone  be  seen,  but  the  ribs  and  rib  cartilages  may 
with  ease  be  counted. 

From  the  fact  that  the  ribs  are  articulated  with  the  back- 
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bone  in  such  a  way  that  their  posterior  extremities  always 

lie  on  a  higher  level  than  their  anterior  ends,  the  shaft 

of  each  bone  lies  in  a  plane  oblique  to  and  not  horizontal 

with  the  vertical  plane.    In  consequence  of  this,  the  upper 

end  of  the  breast-bone  does  not  lie  on  a  level  with  the 

first  thoracic  vertebra,  but  at  a  point  considerably  below, 

corresponding  it  may  be  to  the  lower  border  of  the  second, 

or  the  upper  border  of  the  third,  thoracic  vertebra ;  the  level 

varies  slightly  according  as  the  breast-bone  is  raised  or 

lowered  during  the  respiratory  movements  (Fig.  39).    It  is 

due  to  this  obliquity  of  the  first  rib 

that  the  neck  appears  longer  in  front 

than  behind.    In  like  manner  the 

lower  end  of  the  middle  segment 

of  the  sternum  corresponds  usually 

to  the  level  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 

thoracic  vertebra.  Of  course  this  will 

vary  according  to  the  length  of  the 

bone,  which  differs  considerably  in 

different    individuals.     The  angle 

which  the  bone  forms  with  a  hori- 

...      ,         Al         ,  .,   .  Fio.  39  (After  Quain). 

zontal  line  drawn  through  its  inferior    Ilhl8trate8  the  n-8e  and 

extremity  ranges  from  about  70°  to  fall  of  the  chest-wall  in 
750.  The  bone  approaches  more  themovemenUofiwpim. 
nearly  the  vertical  in  the  female, 

in  whom  also  it  is  relatively  broader  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  and  also  absolutely  shorter  than  in  the  male.  This 
circumstance  imparts  a  more  rounded  form  to  the  chest-wall 
of  woman.  In  regard  to  the  proportionate  length  of  the 
sternum,  Duval  has  pointed  out  that,  including  the  upper 
and  middle  portions  only,  it  corresponds  pretty  closely  to 
the  length  of  the  collar-bone,  or  to  the  length  of  the  hand 
less  the  third  joint  of  the  middle  finger. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  thorax  in  the  female  is  of  slighter 
build  and  relatively  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  in  the. 
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male ;  in  the  female,  too,  the  upper  ribs  are  more  movable 
than  in  the  male,  an  arrangement  which  allows  of  greater 
expansion  of  this  part  of  the  female  chest  during  violent 
inspiratory  movements,  such  as  are  very  frequently  employed 
on  the  stage  to  indicate  suppressed  emotion.  The  lower 
margin  of  the  thorax  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
moulding  of  the  surface  contours.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs  may  be  disregarded,  for  their  shafts  and  ex- 
tremities are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  fleshy  muscles  of  the 
flank,  but  the  cartilages  of  the  tenth,  ninth,  and  eighth 
ribs,  as  they  curve  forward  and  upward  to  join  the  cartilages 
of  the  seventh  ribs,  and  thus  become  indirectly  united  with 
the  breast-bone,  are  very  clearly  indicated  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  though  their  outline  may  be  concealed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  development  and  state  of 
contraction  of  some  of  the  muscles  which  form  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen  in  front  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  XV,  pp.  62,  72.  108). 

The  form  of  the  outline  so  described  sweeps  downward 
and  outward  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  in  a  direction 
towards  the  highest  point  of  the  crest  of  the  haunch-bone ; 
the  convexity  of  the  curve  being  directed  inwards  and 
downwards.  As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  acuteness  of 
the  angle  between  the  two  converging  borders  of  the 
thoracic  wall  is  to  a  great  extent  concealed  by  the  presence 
of  two  of  the  muscles  which  form  the  wall  of  the  abdomen 
in  front  These  are  called  the  recti  abdominis  muscles,  and 
are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line. 

As  already  stated,  the  expanded  outer  surface  of  the 
thoracic  wall  affords  extensive  attachment,  not  only  to 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  but  also  to  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  limb.  In  this  way  the  outer  surface  of  the  ribs  is 
clothed  with  fleshy  layers,  which  conceal  the  form  of  these 
bones,  whilst  the  shoulder-girdle  above,  with  its  associated 
muscles,  entirely  modifies  the  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk. 
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The  region  of  the  abdomen,  which  we  have  next  to 
consider,  lies  between  the  lower  thoracic  margin  above  and 
the  pelvis  below.  It  extends  round  the  sides  of  the  trunk, 
where  it  forms  the  flanks,  and  there  its  surface-form  blends 
behind  with  that  produced  on  either  side  by  the  erectores 
spinae  muscles.  A  longitudinal  furrow  along  the  outer 
border  of  that  fleshy  mass  in  the  lumbar  region  serves 
to  define  the  hinder  limit  of  the 
flank. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  limited,  but  extends 
upwards  beneath  the  thoracic  wall 
for  a  considerable  distance,  its  roof 
being  formed  by  a  dome-shaped  par- 
tition, the  diaphragm,  which  separates 
it  from  the  thoracic  cavity. 

The  anterior  aspect  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  is  limited  above  in  the 
middle  line  by  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
a  depression  which  corresponds  to 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  From  this 
point  its  margin  is  defined  by  the 
cartilages  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  in  the  manner 
already  described  ;  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs,  though  not  discernible, 
and  as  a  rule  with  difficulty  felt, 
carry  this  curve  towards  the  back. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  formed  by 
the  haunch-bone.  This  bone  will  be  more  fully  described 
when  the  anatomy  of  the  thigh  and  buttock  is  considered, 
but  it  is  necessary  here  to  mention  some  points  connected 
with  its  structure.  As  was  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  it 
is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  three  smaller  bones,  the  ilium, 
the  pubis,  and  the  ischium.    With  the  first  two  only  are 


Fig.  40.  Diagram  show- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the 
abdominal  region. 

a.  Anterior    superior  iliac 

spines. 
6.  Symphysis  pubis. 

c.  Poupart's  ligament. 

d.  Outline  of  lower  thoracic 

margin. 

e.  Ensiform   process  corre- 

sponding to  the  pit  of  the 
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we  at  present  concerned.  The  ilium  forms  the  upper  ex- 
panded wing-like  portion  of  the  haunch-bone,  and  by  its 
inner  hollow  surface  furnishes  a  support  for  the  contents 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  while  the  outer  surface  affords 
attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  buttock.  These  two 
surfaces  meet  above,  and  form  the  upper  curved  margin 
of  the  bone,  which  is  termed  the  crest.  This  1  iliac 1  crest 
ends,  in  front  and  behind,  in  two  well-marked  projections 
or  spines,  called  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior 
superior  iliac  spines.  The  relation  of  the  latter  we  have 
already  studied  in  connexion  with  the  surface  forms  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  (vide  Chapter  III).  The  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  will  be  found  to  have  a  like  importance  in 
relation  to  the  anterior  region  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  pp.  62,  72). 

The  pubis  is  that  portion  of  the  haunch-bone  which  lies 
in  front  and  below.  The  pubis  of  the  one  side  is  united  to 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  an  immovable  joint  called 
the  symphysis  pubis,  which  corresponds  in  position  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  middle  line.  An  inch 
or  so  from  the  middle  line  (somewhat  more  in  the  female), 
the  upper  border  of  this  bone  forms  a  projection,  called 
the  spine  of  the  pubis.  Stretching  between  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  which  lies  at  a  considerably 
higher  level,  and  the  pubic  spine  there  is  a  band  of  fibrous 
tissue,  called  Poupart  s  ligament.  This  band,  which  is  in 
reality  formed  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  sheet-like  tendon 
of  one  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  is  curved  between  its 
points  of  attachment  The  convexity  of  the  curve  is 
directed  downward,  and  corresponds  to  the  furrow  which 
separates  the  lower  abdominal  region  from  the  front  of 
the  thigh;  the  furrow  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  fold  of  the  groin. 

Such  are  the  boundaries  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Now 
this  wall  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  extended  sheet-like 
muscles  attached  by  their  edges  to  these  boundaries,  and 
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in  order  to  understand  better  the  arrangement  of  these 
structures  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  study  a  diagrammatic 
representation  of  a  cross  section  of  the  trunk  (Fig.  41). 

Connected  with  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  sheets  of  con- 
densed fibrous  tissue  {aponeuroses).  These  layers,  which 
spring  from  the  spines  and  transverse  processes  in  the 


Fio.  41.  Diagram  of  a  section  across  the  trunk  to  illustrate  the 
arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

a.  The  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis  splitting:  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis, 

formed  by  the  tendinous  aponeur-  within  which  is  lodged 

oais  of  the  muscles  of  the  flank.  e.  The  erector  spinae  muscle. 

b.  The  rectus  abdominis  muscle  in  situ.  /.  The  quad  rat  us  lumborum  muscle, 
r.  The  external  oblique  muscle,  the  most  lying  within 

superficial  of  the  three  muscles  of  g.  Another  compartment  formed  by  the 
the  flank.  splitting  of 

d.  The  compartment  formed   by  the      i.  The  lumbar  aponeurosis. 

h.  The  body  of  a  lumbar  vertebra. 

manner  represented  in  Fig.  41,  unite  wide  of  the  middle 
line,  and  just  external  to  the  erectores  spinae  muscles  so  as 
to  encase  these  muscles  in  a  fibrous  sheath.  From  the  strong 
aponeuroses  so  constituted,  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the 
Hank  take  origin.  Their  fleshy  fibres  are  so  disposed  that 
three  muscular  layers  are  formed,  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  which  vary  widely.  The  outer  layer  constitutes 
the  muscle  known  by  the  name  of  the  external  oblique ;  the 
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other  two  layers  are  from  without  inwards  the  internal 
oblique,  and  tranversalis.  The  fleshy  fibres  of  these  three 
muscles  do  not  reach  far  forwards  on  the  abdominal  wall, 
but  are  again  replaced  by  tendinous  sheets  or  aponeuroses ; 
as  we  approach  the  middle  line  in  front,  the  aponeurosis 


Fio.  42.  Side  view  of  muscle*  of  the  trunk. 

a.  Pectoral  in  major  muscle.  ing  in  front  of  rectos  abdominis 

6.  External  obliqne  muscle  of  abdomen.  muscle. 

e.  Aponeurosis  of  external  oblique,  cor-      e  e.  Anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  Pou- 
responding  to  linea  semilunaris.  part's  ligament,  and  spine  of  pubis. 

d.  Aponeurosis  of  external  oblique,  paas-      g.  Serratus  magnus  muscle. 

h.  Latiasimus  dorsi  muscle. 

of  the  intermediate  muscle  splits,  the  split  layers  being 
united  in  front  and  behind  with  the  aponeuroses  of  the 
outer  and  inner  muscle  respectively.  The  layers  so  formed 
enclose  a  muscle  which  is  here  represented  in  section,  the 
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fibres  of  which  are  directed  longitudinally.  This  is  the 
straight  or  rectus  muscle  of  the  abdominal  wall.  At  the  side 
of  this  muscle,  nearest  the  middle  line,  the  layers  which 
overlie  it  back  and  front  again  unite,  and  become  blended 


Flo.  43.  Front  view  of  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall. 


a.  Poo  to  rails  major  muscle. 

b  External  oblique  muscle  of  abdomen. 

e.  Aponeurosis  of  external  oblique,  cor- 
responding to  linea  semilunaris. 

d.  Aponeurosis  of  external  oblique,  pasa- 
ing  in  front  of  rectus  abdominis 
muscle. 

« «.  Anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  spine  of  pubis. 
f  Rectus  abdominis  muscle,  exposed  by 


the  removal  of  the  front  of  its 
sheath,  and  showing  its  tendinous 
intersections. 

g.  Serratus  magnus  muscle. 

A.  Latissimus  dorsi  muscle. 

i.  Linea  alba,  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
the  tendinous  aponeuroses  of  the 
muscles  of  the  flank  in  the  middle 
line 

k.  Umbilicus  or  navel. 


with  a  similar  layer  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  As 
both  sides  of  the  trunk  are  symmetrical,  there  is  formed 
in  this  way  a  fibrous  cord,  which  lies  in  the*  middle  line  in 
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front,  extending  from  the  cartilage  of  the  breast-bone  above 
to  the  symphysis  pubis  below ;  this  is  called  the  linea  alba. 
On  either  side  of  this  are  the  longitudinal  recti  muscles, 
which  also  stretch  from  the  thoracic  margin  above  to  the 
pubis  below.  These  muscles  are  ensheathed  in  the  manner 
just  described.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the  most 
superficial  of  the  muscles  of  the  flank  and  abdominal  wall. 
This  is  the  external  oblique ;  as  its  name  implies,  its 
fibres  have  an  oblique  direction.  The  muscle  consists  of 
a  broad  sheet  of  fleshy  fibres  which  takes  origin  from  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  eight  lower  ribs,  by  a  series  of  slips  or 
digitations.  The  hinder  fibres,  almost  vertical  in  direction, 
pass  down  to  be  attached  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  or  haunch-bone.  In  front  of  this  attachment 
the  fleshy  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  most  superficial  of 
the  aponeurotic  layers  just  described.  These  anterior  fibres 
are  directed  forwards  with  varying  degrees  of  obliquity. 
Through  the  medium  of  its  aponeurosis  the  muscle  becomes 
attached  to  Poupart's  ligament  (which  has  been  already 
described  as  passing  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine  and  the  spine  of  the  pubis),  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  linea  alba,  extending  from  the  symphysis  pubis 
below  to  the  cartilage  of  the  breast-bone  above,  and  to 
the  fascia  covering  the  large  muscle  which  arises  from  the 
front  of  the  chest-wall  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
viz.  the  muscle  called  the  great  pectoral.  A  line  let  fall 
vertically  from  the  middle  of  the  collar-bone  to  meet 
a  transverse  line  carried  across  between  the  two  anterior 
superior  spines  of  the  ilia,  with  the  angle  between  the 
two  rounded  off,  will  fairly  accurately  define  the  anterior 
limit  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  muscle  (Figs.  42,  43). 

The  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line ;  they  are  attached  above  to  the  cartilages  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  as  well  as  to  the  cartilage 
of  the  breast-bone  ;  below  they  are  connected  with  the  pubes 
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and  pubic  symphysis ;  their  lower  attachments  are  very 
much  narrower  than  their  upper.  These  muscles  do  not  lie 
immediately  beneath  the  skin  and  superficial  fatty  layer, 
but  are  ensheathed,  in  the  manner  already  stated,  by  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  muscles  of  the  flank.  When  the  anterior 
layer  of  these  sheaths  is  removed,  the  muscles  are  exposed. 
The  arrangement  of  their  fleshy  fibres  is  peculiar.  In  place 
of  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle,  they  are 
interrupted  by  tendinous  intersections  which  usually  occupy 
certain  definite  positions.  In  this  way  the  muscle  is  not 
composed  of  one  fleshy  belly,  but  of  four  or  five  segments 
firmly  united  to  each  other  by  short  tendinous  fibres.  These 
tendinous  intersections,  or  lineae  transversae,  as  they  are 
called,  are  usually  three  in  number,  and  are  situated,  the 
lowest,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  navel ;  the  highest, 
a  short  distance  below  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  inter- 
mediate one,  midway  between  the  other  two.  The  latter 
is  usually  continuous,  towards  the  outer  side,  with  the  broad 
shallow  furrows  which  surround  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  and 
which  mark  the  position  of  the  waist  (Fig.  43). 

The  inner  borders  of  the  two  muscles  lie  side  by  side, 
being  separated  merely  by  their  sheaths  and  the  linea 
alba,  which  is  wider  above  the  navel  than  below.  The 
outer  border  is  gently  curved  from  the  upper  broad 
attachment  to  the  more  pointed  lower  origin  from  the 
pubis. 

We  must  now  examine  the  influence  these  structures 
have  upon  the  surface  contours.  A  median  furrow  is  seen 
running  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  downwards  towards 
the  symphysis  pubis ;  this  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
the  linea  alba.  The  prominence  of  the  rectus  muscle  on 
either  side  assists  in  deepening  the  groove.  About  midway 
between  the  cartilage  of  the  breast-bone  and  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  placed  the  navel.  Below  this  point  the  median 
furrow  becomes  less  distinct,  and  finally  disappears  owing 
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to  the  closer  approximation  of  the  recti  muscles  and  the 
more  abundant  quantity  of  fat  in  this  region. 

The  outer  borders  of  the  recti  muscles  are  marked  by  the 
existence  of  furrows,  sometimes  called  the  lineae  semilunares. 
These  separate  the  anterior  abdominal  region  from  those 
of  the  flanks.  Commencing  above  at  the  costal  margin, 
just  wide  of  the  attachment  of  the  recti  muscles  to  the  ribs, 
these  furrows  are  narrow,  as  here  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
recti  and  external  oblique  muscles  lie  close  together.  At 
the  level  of  the  navel  the  furrows  begin  to  widen,  and 
ultimately  spread  out  to  form  smooth  areas  of  triangular 
shape.  These  areas  correspond  to  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  immediately  above  the  folds  of  the  groin. 
Here  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the 
abdominal  wall  are  separated  by  a  wide  interval  com- 
posed of  tendinous  fibres.  The  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
as  it  curves  in  to  be  attached  to  the  pubis  limits  this 
region  on  the  inner  side.  Its  lower  boundary  is  marked 
by  Poupart's  ligament.  Above  and  to  the  outer  side, 
the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  form  its  outer  limit 
These  details  may  not  in  every  case  be  clearly  recognized, 
as  their  sharpness  depends  on  the  quantity  of  fat  beneath 
the  skin  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  pp.  62,  72). 

A  glance  at  Fig.  43  will  enable  one  to  realize  that 
this  triangular  area  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  which  here 
has  a  form  somewhat  resembling  the  shape  of  an  arrow- 
head, the  point  being  directed  towards  the  spine  of  the 
pubis;  the  sides,  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  and 
Poupart's  ligament  respectively ;  the  tang,  or  part  where 
the  arrow-head  is  connected  with  the  shaft,  corresponding 
to  the  insertion  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique. 

The  prominences  formed  by  the  recti  muscles  as  they  lie 
between  the  median  and  lateral  furrows  are  interrupted  by 
transverse  grooves.    Above  the  level  of  the  navel  these 
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grooves  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  lineae  transversa e 
which  were  described  in  connexion  with  the  recti.  The 
sheaths  of  these  muscles  are  not  thick  enougli  to  obscure 
the  influence  of  these  tendinous  intersections  ;  besides,  there 
is  an  intimate  union  between  the  anterior  part  of  the 
sheath  and  those  tendinous  fibres,  so  that  their  position 
is  rendered  very  evident  by  the  occurrence  of  transverse 
grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  body  when  the  muscles  are 
powerfully  contracted.  Their  position  has  been  already 
sufficiently  indicated,  but  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  their 
modifying  influence  on  the  outline  produced  by  the  lower 
thoracic  margin.  Where  the  recti  muscles  are  attached 
to  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  they 
necessarily  overlie  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  ribs,  and 
according  to  the  varying  thickness  of  the  muscles  (de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  their  development)  the  surface 
form  produced  by  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  ribs  will  be 
obscured.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  angle  formed 
by  the  converging  margins  of  the  chest-wall  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  breast-bone  is  not  so  evident  as  a  mere  inspection 
of  the  skeleton  might  lead  us  to  suppose  On  the  other 
hand,  the  highest  of  these  transverse  furrows  which  cross 
the  recti  lies  some  distance  below  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Its  outer  extremity  usually  corresponds  to  the  junction  of 
the  eighth  rib  cartilage  with  the  seventh;  and  the  two 
furrows,  one  on  either  side  form  an  arch  across  the  middle 
line,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  upwards.  This  arch 
cuts  off*  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  converging  cartilages 
of  the  seventh  ribs.  Externally  this  furrow  joins  the  lateral 
abdominal  furrow,  or  the  furrow  between  the  rectus  and  the 
external. oblique,  which  here  corresponds  to  the  lower  costal 
margin,  and  it  is  the  contour  so  produced  which  obscures 
the  form  of  the  lower  costal  border  on  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  trunk.  The  extent  to  which  this  occurs  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  muscular  development  of  the  model 
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The  fold  of  the  groin,  as  has  been  seen,  corresponds  to 
the  position  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  band  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  fascia  or 
investing  fibrous  sheath  of  the  thigh,  it  is  found  to  undergo 
considerable  modification  according  to  the  position  of  the 
limb.    Thus,  when  the  thigh  is  extended  or  straightened 


Fio.  44.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  various  furrows  and 
depressions  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trunk. 

on  the  trunk,  the  fascia  which  invests  it  will  necessarily 
be  drawn  down,  and  as  one  of  the  attachments  of  this 
fascia  is  Poupart's  ligament  the  result  is  that  the  ligament 
is  rendered  more  tense  at  the  same  time  that  its  downward 
curve  is  increased.  If,  however,  the  thigh  be  bent  upon 
the  trunk,  the  ligament  is  relaxed  and  tends  to  become 
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straighter;  these  facts  react  on  the  surface  form.  When 
the  limb  is  extended  the  fold  of  the  groin  will  be  seen 
to  best  advantage  and  will  display  a  more  or  less  curved 
outline,  a  form  which  is  always  accentuated  in  the  antique. 
The  outer  end  of  this  furrow  corresponds  to  the  position 
of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  at  which  point  it 
forms  an  open  angle  with  the  transverse  furrow  of  the 
flank  ;  the  inner  extremities  of  the  folds  of  the  groin 
are  not  unfrequently  lost  in  the  fat  in  this  region,  though 
in  many  cases  they  become  blended  with  a  shallow 
depression  which  curves  downwards  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  prominence  which  over- 
lies the  symphysis  pubis.  Just  above  this,  in  the  female, 
there  is  frequently  a  second  shallow  curved  depression, 
as  seen  in  the  Townley  Venus,  and  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (Fig.  45). 

Distinct  from  the  above,  and  due  to  the  flexion  of  the 
thigh  at  the  hip-joint,  there  is  a  crease  or  superficial  folding 
of  the  skin.  This  lies  below  the  fold  of  the  groin,  and  is 
best  seen  in  the  plump  thigh  of  a  young  child.  This  line, 
which  is  most  distinct  internally,  by  the  side  of  the 
genitals,  curves  upwards  and  outwards  across  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  to  be  lost  in  the  general 
roundness  of  the  limb.  In  the  adult  it  is  best  seen  in  the 
female,  in  whom  its  inner  extremity  is  not  concealed,  as 
in  the  male.  Brucke  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  female 
this  line  appears  in  two  distinct  forms.  In  the  one,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  46,  the  hollow  of  the  curve  is  directed 
upwards,  the  outer  extremity  of  the  furrow  is  turned 
towards  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  it  usually 
blends  with  the  fold  of  the  groin  about  its  middle.  In 
the  other  type  (Fig.  45)  the  line  curves  outwards  across 
the  thigh,  the  hollow  of  the  curve  being  directed  down- 
wards. Externally  the  line  is  but  faintly  seen  on  the 
general  rounded  surface  of  the  front  of  the  thigh,  but 
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if  the  thigh  be  flexed  the  fold  is  rendered  more 
distinct. 

The  abdomen  in  the  male  should  be  small ;  that  of  the 
female,  which  is  relatively  larger,  should  be  of  rounded 
form  and  slightly  more  prominent,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  thicker  fatty  layer;  in  the  female  also  the  surface 
contours  dependent  on  muscles  are  obscured,  and  display 
a  smoother  and  more  rounded  appearance.  For  the  same 
reason  the  navel  in  women  is  usually  more  depressed,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  surrounding  fat    One  need  not  here 


Fig.  45-  Fio.  46. 


dilate  on  the  baneful  influence  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  use  of  corsets  on  the  shape  of  the  abdomen,  it  is 
sufficient  merely  to  note  the  fact  and  put  the  student  on 
his  guard  against  the  artificial  forms  so  produced. 

Turning  next  to  that  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  which 
lies  between  the  lateral  abdominal  depression  in  front 
(i.  e.  the  furrow  corresponding  to  the  interval  between  the 
rectus  and  external  oblique)  and  the  lateral  dorsal  depression 
behind,  this  is  found  to  include  the  region  known  as  the  flank. 
Above,  the  thoracic  margin  limits  this  region ;  below,  the 
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crest  of  the  ilium  or  haunch-bone  serves  to  define  it  from 
the  buttock.  The  lower  half  of  the  sheet  of  fibres  of  the 
external  oblique,  already  described,  constitutes  the  most 
superficial  muscle  in  this  region  (Plates  IX,  XIV,  pp.  72,  106). 

The  surface  of  the  flank  is  rounded  from  before  back- 
wards, and  is  marked  off*  from  the  prominence  of  the  buttock 
below  by  a  furrow  which  is  well  defined  in  the  muscular 
male,  less  so  in  the  female.  The  position  of  this  furrow 
corresponds  in  front  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
and  also  to  an  inch  or  two  ol  the  iliac  crest ;  behind 
this  point  however,  as  indicated  by  Richer,  the  attached 
fleshy  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  overlap  the  iliac  crest 
so  that  the  furrow,  which  depends  largely  on  the  develop- 
ment of  these  fibres,  does  not  overlie  the  iliac  crest,  but 
is  placed  at  a  somewhat  lower  level.  The  furrow,  which 
assumes  towards  its  termination  a  somewhat  upward  curve, 
gradually  fades  away  and  is  lost  in  the  rounded  form  pro- 
duced by  the  accumulation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  fat ; 
this  obscures  the  outline  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle.  In  the  female,  on  account  of  the 
greater  amount  of  fat  in  this  region,  all  trace  of  the  upper 
lateral  depressions,  which  we  saw  overlay  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  erector  spinae  to  the 
hinder  end  of  the  iliac  crest  in  the  male,  disappears  (p.  38). 
Owing  to  the  obliteration  of  the  iliac  furrow — as  the  groove 
we  are  just  describing  is  called— by  the  presence  of  this 
pad  of  fat,  the  rounded  surface  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
flank  is  not  so  clearly  defined  from  the  general  swelling 
of  the  buttock  as  in  front,  but  is  insensibly  blended  with 
it — a  condition  which  maintains  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
female.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  47), 
the  iliac  furrow  displays  a  double  curve,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  italic  letter  /  placed  obliquely — Its 
anterior  extremity  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine,  a  point  occasionally  more  or  less 
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prominent,  where  it  forms  an  angle  with  the  furrow  of 
the  groin,  as  has  been  already  stated. 

The  upper  limit  of  the  flank  corresponds  to  the  waist, 
the  narrowest  transverse  diameter  of  the  trunk.  Above 
this  level  the  figure  increases  in  breadth  owing  to  the 

enlargement  of  the  thoracic  frame- 
work, and  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  upper  limb.    Below,  the 
outline  is  carried  down  by  a 
gentle  curve  which  increases  the 
breadth  of  the  trunk  until  the 
iliac  crest  is  reached  ;  at  this  point, 
owing  to  the  overlapping  of  the 
iliac  crest  by  the  fleshy  fibres  of 
the  external  oblique,  the  curve 
is  much  accentuated  as  it  dips 
down  into  the  iliac  furrow.  In 
the  female  the  outline  is  softer 
and  more  flowing,  and  the  iliac 
furrow  not  so  well  marked.  The 
waist,  therefore,  corresponds  to 
a  broad  shallow  furrow  which  lies 
between  the  wider  parts  of  the 
trunk  above  and  below ;  in  front 
this  shallow  depression  becomes 
blended  with  the  lateral  abdominal 
furrow  or  linea  semilunaris,  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  tenth  rib  cartilage 
with  the  ninth,  at  some  distance 
above  the  level  of  the  navel,  and 
a  trifle  below  the  level  of  the  middle  transverse  intersection 
of  the  rectus.    At  this  point,  where  there  is  a  slight  general 
hollowing  of  the  surface,  the  thorac  ic  margin  formed  by  the 
cartilages  of  the  false  ribs  can  be  distinctly  felt    As  is 


Flo.  47  (after  Richer). 
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seen  in  many  of  the  antiques,  this  furrow  of  the  waist  is 
carried  round  the  front  of  the  figure  in  correspondence 
with  the  furrows  produced  by  the  middle  tendinous  inter- 
sections of  the  recti. 

The  abdominal  muscles  above  described  are  of  great  use 
in  supporting  the  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
also  assist  in  the  movements  of  respiration.  When  any 
violent  muscular  effort  is  about  to  be  made,  these  muscles 
are  thrown  into  a  state  of  contraction  to  brace  up  the 
abdominal  walls,  and  so  resist  the  strain  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  subjected.  If  the  vertebral  column  be 
not  fixed,  these  muscles  will  assist  in  bending  the  trunk 
forwards  if  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act  at  the  same 
time.  If  only  those  of  one  side  are  brought  into  play  they 
will  effect  a  lateral  movement  of  the  trunk  towards  the 
side  on  which  they  are  contracted.  It  may  happen  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  fixed,  as  in  climbing  or 
hanging  by  the  hands ;  in  this  case  the  muscles  will  assist 
in  drawing  upwards  and  forwards,  or  to  one  or  other  side, 
the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs. 

These  movements  give  rise  to  very  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  the  surface  forms.  When  the  trunk  is  bent  forward 
the  tissues  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  become  infolded 
(Figs.  48,  49).  The  deepest  of  these  transverse  folds  passes 
across  the  belly  a  little  above  or  just  on  a  level  with  the 
navel.  Laterally  this  fold  corresponds  to  the  inferior  thoracic 
margin,  and  the  compression  of  the  abdominal  contents  leads 
to  a  greater  distension  of  the  abdominal  wall  below  this  line 
of  flexion  than  is  the  case  in  the  erect  position.  Secondary 
folds  may  appear  either  above  or  below  the  one  already 
mentioned,  and  in  extreme  flexion  the  furrow,  usually  very 
shallow,  which  connects  the  two  furrows  of  the  groin  above 
the  pubis  becomes  emphasized  and  converted  into  a  deep 
line.  At  the  same  time  the  furrow  of  the  groin  is  deepened 
and  the  fore  part  of  the  iliac  furrow  rendered  more  distinct. 


70  Contours  of  Abdominal  Wall. 


The  position  of  these  folds  is  often  indicated  on  the  snrface 
of  the  abdomen,  in  the  ordinary  erect  position,  by  delicate 
lines  which  merely  affect  the  skin  and  do  not  in  any  way 
influence  the  surface  contours.  Consequent  on  the  altera- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  flexed  position 
there  is  a  disappearance  of  some  of  the  most  character- 


Fio.  48. 


istic  furrows,  most  notably  the  lateral  abdominal  furrows, 
which  correspond  to  the  outer  border  of  the  recti ;  these 
disappear,  and  the  rounded  form  of  the  flank  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  general  roundness  of  the  front  of  the  belly 
which  lies  below  the  best  marked  line  of  flexion.  The  most 
noticeable  effects  of  extension  of  the  trunk  on  the  surface 
forms  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  a  distinct  flattening  and 
stretching  of  that  region,  and  a  marked  projection  of  the 
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surface  corresponding  to  the  outline  of  the  lower  thoracic 
margin  due  to  the  forward  thrust  of  that  portion  of  the 
chest- wall  (Fig.  50).  The  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  are 
rendered  more  prominent,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  iliac 
furrow  is  obliterated,  whilst  its  posterior  part  is  somewhat 
deepened.  Above,  the  flank  is  characterized  by  the  deepening 


Fig.  49. 

behind  of  the  furrow  which  corresponds  to  the  waist,  and 
the  flank  itself  is  naturally  more  compressed  and  rounded 
behind,  where  it  lies  between  the  deepened  furrows  afore- 
mentioned, than  in  front,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
stretched  tissues  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  lateral 
movements  of  the  trunk  naturally  affect  differently  the  form 
of  the  flanks  from  or  towards  which  the  movement  is  made. 
The  flank  on  the  side  opposite  that  towards  which  the 
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body  is  bent  is  naturally  stretched,  and  the  furrows  which 
define  it  above  and  below  are  obliterated,  their  places 
being  taken  by  reliefs  which  correspond  to  the  thoracic 
margin  and  the  crest  of  the  haunch-bone  respectively. 


Fio.  50. 


On  the  side  towards  which  the  movement  takes  place 
these  furrows  are  deepened,  and,  owing  to  the  compression 
of  the  tissues  of  the  side  of  the  body,  the  flank  forms 
a  prominent  pad  or  elevation,  the  surface  of  which  is 
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traversed  by  numerous  skin  folds  which  are  usually  more 
distinct  behind  than  in  front  (Plates  VI.  VIII  pp.  42,  62). 

The  surface  forms  of  the  abdomen  and  flank  are  like- 
wise affected  by  the  movements  of  rotation,  of  which  mention 
has  been  already  made  (p.  44)  in  connexion  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  vertebral  column.  Their  principal  influence 
is  to  cause  an  obliquity  of  the  longitudinal  furrows,  and 
to  intensify  the  transverse  furrows,  namely  those  of  the 
waist  and  crest  of  the  haunch-bone,  on  the  side  toward 
which  the  body  is  turned,  whilst  leading  to  their  effacement 
on  the  side  from  which  the  body  is  turned  (Plate  IX,  p.  72). 

Combinations  of  these  movements  will  necessarily  be 
associated  with  modifications  in  the  surface  forms,  but, 
bearing  in  mind  the  main  points  as  they  have  been  described 
in  the  simplest  forms  of  movement,  the  student  will  be 
enabled  to  analyze  more  correctly  the  complex  outlines 
associated  with  combinations  of  these  movements. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  SHOULDER-GIRDLE  AND  THE  MUSCLES  WHICH 
INFLUENCE  ITS  MOVEMENTS. 

We  have  next  to  study  the  manner  in  which  the  upper 
limb  is  connected  with  the  trunk.    This  is  effected  in  the 
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Fio.  51  a.  Bones  of  the  right  upper  limb,  front  view. 

a.  Collar-bone  (clavicle).  d.  Humerus.  g.  Wrist-bones  (carpus). 

b   Breast-bone  1  sternum).  e.  Radius.  h.  Metacarpus 

c.  Shoulder-blade  (scapula).       /.  Ulna.  i.  Finger-bonos  (phalanges). 
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skeleton  by  means  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  which  is  made 
up  of  two  bones,  the  collar-bone  or  clavicle,  and  the 
shoulder-blade  or  scapula.  The  striking  difference  between 
the  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  and  pelvic- 
girdles  has  been  already  referred  to  in  Chapter  I,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  again  to  emphasize  the  characteristics 
peculiar  to  these  chains  of  bones.    It  will  be  sufficient  to 


Fig.  51  b.  Bones  of  the  right  upper  limb,  back  view. 

a  Collar-bone  (clavicle).       «.  Radios.  k.  Metacarpus. 

c.  Shoulder-blade  (scapula).  /.  linn,  i.  Finger-bonca  (phalanges). 

d.  Humerus.  g  \Vrist-b«>nes  (carpus). 
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keep  clearly  in  view  the  fact  that  the  shoulder-girdle  is 
particularly  modified,  in  order  to  permit  of  great  freedom 
of  movement  between  the  upper  limb  and  trunk. 

The  collar-bone  (Figs.  53,  54)  may  be  compared  to  a  rod 
bent  into  the  form  of  the  italic  letter  /.  It  possesses  two 
extremities,  the  inner  of  which  is  enlarged  and  articulates 
with  the  uppef  end  of  the  breast-bone,  just  above  the 
junction  of  the  first  rib  cartilage,  to  which  it  is  also  firmly 
attached  by  ligament.  The  outer  extremity  is  flattened 
from  above  downwards,  and  slightly  expanded ;  it  is  called 
.  the  acromial  end  of  the  bone,  because  it  articulates  with 


Fig.  52.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  the 
shoulder-girdle. 

a.  First  dorsal  vertebra.  d.  Shoulder-blndo  (scapula). 

b.  First  rib.  e.  Collar-bone  (clavicle). 

c  Breast-bone  (sternum).  /.  Humerus  (bone  of  upper  arm). 

the  acromion  process  of  the  shoulder-blade.  This  end  of  the 
bone  corresponds  to  the  summit  of  the  shoulder,  and  in 
the  male  lies  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  inner 
or  sternal  end.  The  curves  of  the  bone  are  so  arranged 
that  the  part  of  the  shaft  near  the  breast-bone  is  bulged 
forward,  whilst  the  outer  half  of  the  bone  describes  a  curve, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  backwards.  These  curves 
impart  a  certain  amount  of  spring  to  the  bone,  so  that 
the  shock  of  blows  falling  on  the  shoulder  is  reduced  by  the 
slight  yielding  of  the  curves,  a  condition  which  would 
not  hold  good  had  the  bone  been  straight 

The  curves  of  the  collar-bone  vary  considerably  in 
different  individuals.    The  variations  are  due  in  great  part 
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to  the  exercise  or  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  limb. 
In  persons  who  have  to  live  by  hard  manual  labour  the 
curves  are  more  pronounced  than  in  those  whose  occupation 
is  sedentary,  a  difference  which  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
also  characteristic  of  the  sexes*  The  curvatures  of  the  bone 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  affording  some  indication 
of  the  muscular  development  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
bone  belonged.  As  men  are  usually  more  muscular  than 
women,  the  inference  will  be  that  a  bone  which  displays 
well-marked  curves  is  that  of  a  male.  Differences  in 
length  may  also  be  noted  as  having  an  important  relation 
to  the  width  of  the  shoulders.  As  the  inner  enlarged 
extremities  of  the  collar-bones  rest  upon  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  breast-bone,  they  are  separated  by  a  notch,  the 


Right  collar-bone  (clavicle). 
Fig.  53.  As  seen  from  the  front.  Fig.  54.  As  seen  from  above. 

a.  Shaft.  c.  Acromial  ond,  with  articular  surface 

b.  Sternal  end.  for  acromion  process  of  scapula. 

lower  boundary  of  which  is  formed  by  the  upper  margin 
of  the  breast-bone.  Passing  across  from  one  clavicle  to  the 
other,  there  is  a  strong  band  called  the  interclavicular 
ligament-,  this  ligament  smooths  off  the  angles  of  the 
notch,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  rounded,  well-marked 
depression  between  the  extremities  of  the  collar-bones  on 
either  side  and  the  breast-bone  below  (Fig.  55).  It  is 
this  which  causes  the  surface  depression  known  as  the  pit 
of  the  neck,  the  distinctness  of  which  is  further  increased 
by  the  attachment  of  one  of  the  neck  muscles,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  in  a  future  chapter. 

From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  collar-bone 
and  its  articulations  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  it 
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acts  as  a  prop  or  fulcrum  on  which  the  shoulder-blade 
moves.  This  action  of  the  bone  may  be  readily  demon- 
strated if  we  compare  its  position  when  the  limb  is  thrown 
forward  and  when  it  is  drawn  back.  In  the  former  case 
the  collar-bone  is  pulled  forward  from  the  chest-wall,  whilst 
in  the  latter  action  the  bone  is  brought  into  closer  relation 
with  the  chest-wall.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  56) 
represents,  in  a  diagrammatic  way,  these  actions. 

The  shoulder-blade  or  scapula  (Figs.  57,  58,  59)  is  a  thin 
plate-like  bone  of  triangular  form,  with  certain  outstanding 
processes.    It  is  placed  on  the  upper  and  posterior  aspect  of 


Fig.  55.  Showing  articulation  of  the  collar-bones  (clavicles)  with 

the  breast-bone  (sternum). 

a.  CoUar-bonea  (clavicles).  g.  Placed  over  the  body  of  t  he  first  dorsal 

b.  Sternal  ends  of  collar-bones.  vertebra,  lies  in  the  interval  between 
c  Placed  on  the  first  and  second  ribs.  the  Bternal  ends  of  the  collar-bones, 
d.  The  upper  piece  of  the  breast-bone  a  space  which  corresponds  to  the 

(manubrium  sterni).  surface  depression  at  the  root  of  the 

/.  Rib  cartilages.  neck,  called  the  pit  of  the  neck. 

the  chest-wall,  overlying  the  second  to  the  seventh  ribs 
inclusive.  In  the  upright  position  with  the  arms  by  the  side, 
the  interval  between  the  two  blade-bones  usually  corresponds 
to  the  width  of  the  neck.  As  a  triangle  the  bone  possesses 
three  sides  and  three  angles.  The  borders  are  described  as 
inner,  outer,  and  superior.  It  may  be  well  here  to  add  some 
explanation  of  the  use  of  these  terms  in  anatomy.  The  body 
being  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides,  we  can  divide  it  by 
an  imaginary  plane,  which  we  term  the  mesial  plane.  As 
this  plane  bisects  the  trunk  in  front  and  behind,  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  middle  lines  of  these  regions.    In  comparing 
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the  position  of  one  structure  with  another  in  relation  to 
this  mesial  plane  we  describe  as  internal  that  which  lies 
closer  to  it,  whilst  that  which  is  placed  wider  from  it  is 
accounted  external;  thus  the  ear  is  external  in  position 
to  the  eye. 

When  therefore  we  examine  the  shoulder-blade  in 
position  on  the  back  of  the  chest-wall,  that  border  which 
lies  nearest  the  middle  line  is  called  the  internal,  that 
margin  which  lies  in  relation  to  the  back  of  the  armpit  is 
called  the  external,  and  the  third  side  of  the  triangle, 
which  is  placed  above,  is  called  the  upper  or  superior 
border.   In  like  manner  the  angles  of  the  bone  are  described 


Fig.  56.  On  the  left  side  of  the  figure  the  girtlle  is  shown  pulled 
back,  on  the  right  side  drawn  forward. 

a.  Collar-bone  (clavicle).  c  Breast-bone,  e.  First  rib. 

6.  Shoulder-blade  (scapula).  d.  First  dorsal  vertobra. 

as  external  and  internal ;  the  latter,  two  in  number,  are 
placed  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  internal  border 
of  the  bone,  and  are  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other 
as  the  superior  internal  and  inferior  internal  angles  of  the 
bone ;  more  frequently,  however,  these  are  spoken  of  as 
the  superior  and  inferior  angles.  Of  the  borders  the 
most  important,  from  our  standpoint,  are  the  internal  and 
external.  The  latter  can  readily  be  felt,  covered  though  it  is 
by  muscle,  by  firmly  grasping  the  tissues  which  lie  behind 
the  armpit  The  inner  border,  overlaid  by  much  thinner 
muscles,  is  readily  seen,  particularly  if  we  move  the  arm 
about  so  as  to  rotate  the  shoulder-blada    Of  the  angles,  the 
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superior  and  inferior  are  easily  distinguishable,  particularly 
the  latter,  which  can  be  observed  to  advance  across  the  chest- 
wall  when  we  raise  the  arm  over  the  head.  The  external 
angle,  which  furnishes  the  shallow  socket  for  the  lodgement 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  is  obscured  by  the  structures 
around  the  shoulder-joint  It  will  be  described  at  greater 
length  when  the  anatomy  of  that  joint  is  considered. 


The  right  shoulder-blade  scapula). 
Fio.  57.  Back  view.    Fio.  58.  External  view.    Fig.  59.  Front  view. 

a.  Glenoid  fossa,  for  head  of  humerus.  g.  Inferior  angle. 

6  Spine.  A.  External  or  axillary  border. 

c.  Acromion  process.  i.  Internal  or  vertebral  border. 

<f .  Facet  for  outer  end  of  oollar-bone.  Jr.  Superior  border. 

e.  Coraooid  process.  /.  Supraspinous  fossa. 

/.  Superior  tingle.  m.  Infra-spinoua  fossa. 

n.  Ventral  or  anterior  surface. 

Arising  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shoulder-blade 
we  see  the  process  called  the  spine.  This  process  is  some- 
what triangular  in  form.  It  is  attached  by  one  of  its 
borders  to  the  blade-bone,  the  posterior  surface  of  which 
it  thus  divides  into  two  unequal  fossae,  called  respectively 
the  supra-  and  infra-spinous  fossae,  according  as  they 
lie  above  or  below  the  spine  which  separates  them  The 
remaining  two  sides  of  the  spine  form  free  borders,  that 
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is  to  say,  they  are  not  attached  by  osseous  union  to  any 
other  parts  of  the  bone ;  one,  the  longest  or  posterior 
border,  is  superficial  throughout  its  entire  extent,  and 
forms  an  important  factor  in  the  modelling  of  the 
surface  contours  over  it  The  external  border  is  short 
and  curved,  connecting  the  external  extremities  of  the 
attached  and  the  posterior  borders.  The  plane  of  this 
triangular  spinous  process  is 
oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  blade- 
bone  in  an  upward  direction, 
a  fact  which  is  best  displayed 
on  making  a  section  of  the  bone. 
Its  upper  surface  forms  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  supra-spinous 
fossa,  its  under  surface  part  of  the 
infra-spinous  fossa. 

The  inner  angle  of  this  spine, 
formed  by  the  convergence  of  the 
posterior  and  attached  borders, 
corresponds  to  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  upper  with  the  middle 
third  of  the  internal  border  of  the 
blade-bone.  There  are  two  ex- 
ternal angles,  one  anterior,  which 
corresponds  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  attached  border,  the  other 
posterior,  which  is  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  the  external  with  the 
posterior  border.  At  this  point  the  spine  becomes  continuous 
with  a  process  called  the  acromion  procesn,  which  is  carried 
upwards  and  outwards  for  some  distance,  in  a  line  with  the 
posterior  border  of  the  spine.  It  then  turns  somewhat 
suddenly  forwards,  and  becomes  compressed  and  flattened, 
so  that  its  surfaces  are  directed  upwards  and  downwards. 
It  arches  over  the  shoulder-joint,  and  is  furnished  on  its 

a 


Fig.  60  The  outer  side  of 
the  shoulder-blade  i scapula), 
a.  Glenoid   fossa,   for  head  of 

humerus. 
6.  Spine. 

c.  Acromion  process. 
«.  Coracoid  process. 

g.  Inferior  angle. 

h.  External  or  axillary  border. 
I.  Supra-spinous  fossa. 

m.  Infra-spinous  fossa, 
n.  Ve  ntral  or  anterior  surface. 
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inner  border  near  its  extremity  with  a  small  facet,  by 
means  of  which  it  articulates  with  the  outer  end  of  the 
collar-bone.  This  process  is  of  great  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  surface  contours,  as  it  forms  the  summit  of 
the  shoulder,  and  is  superficial  throughout.  These  details, 
though  somewhat  tedious,  are  necessary,  as  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  shape  of  this  bone  it  will  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand its  relation  to  the  surrounding  muscles  and  to  the 
surface. 

Another  process  of  hook-like  form,  called  the  coracoid 
process,  springs  from  the  upper  border  of  the  blade-bone, 
close  to  the  external  angle.    This  is  important  only  as 


Fio.  61.  On  the  left  side  of  the  figure  the  girdle  is  Bhown  pulled 
back,  on  the  right  side  drawn  forward. 

o.  Collar-bone  (clavicle).  c.  Breast-l>one.  «.  First  rib. 

6.  Shoulder-blade  (acapnia).  d.  First  dorsal  vertebra. 

affording  attachment  to  muscles  and  ligaments,  and  is  not 
a  determinant  of  surface  form. 

The  surface  of  the  blade-bone,  opposite  that  to  which  the 
spine  is  attached,  is  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  shallow 
fossa  in  which  fleshy  muscles  are  lodged.  This  surface  is 
directed  towards  the  chest-wall,  and  lies  in  relation  to 
the  outer  surfaces  of  the  ribs,  being  separated  from  them 
by  sheets  of  intervening  muscles.  As  has  been  said, 
the  collar-bone  articulates  with  the  acromion  process  of  the 
shoulder-blade.  The  joint  itself  is  small  and  weak,  but  is 
very  much  strengthened  by  powerful  ligaments  which  pass 
between  the  collar-bone  and  the  coracoid  process. 
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By  the  articulation  of  these  bones  an  angle  is  formed, 
which  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  the  rounded  form  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest-wall.  The  interval  between  the 
girdle  and  the  thoracic  wall  is  occupied  by  the  vessels, 
nerves,  and  muscles  of  the  upper  limb.  By  means  of 
the  above  joint  the  angle  between  the  collar-bone  and  the 
plane  of  the  blade-bone  can  be  modified  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  form  of  the  chest-wall.  When  the  shoulders 
are  drawn  back  the  angle  is  opened  out ;  when  the  arms  are 
thrown  forward  the  angle  is  diminished  (Fig.  61).  A  slight 
amount  of  rotation  of  the  blade-bone  on  the  extremity  of  the 
collar-bone  may  also  take  place  at  this  articulation.  The 
continuity  of  the  clavicle  with  the  acromion  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  in  the  living ;  if  the  finger  be  placed  on  the 
inner  end  of  the  collar-bone,  then  the  outline  of  the  bone 
can  readily  be  traced  towards  the  shoulder,  to  the  point 
of  its  articulation  with  the  acromion ;  this  is  usually 
recognized  as  a  slight  elevation.  Passing  round  the  summit 
of  the  shoulder,  the  upper  surface  of  the  acromion  can  be 
distinctly  felt,  and,  if  it  be  followed  backward,  the  finger 
will  pass  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  spine,  until  the 
point  is  reached  where  that  process  blends  with  the  in- 
ternal margin  of  the  blade-bone,  a  point  which  is  still 
further  emphasized  in  the  living,  owing  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  muscles  around  it 

The  only  articulation  which  the  blade-bone  has  with  the 
trunk  is  indirectly  through  the  collar-bone,  by  means  of 
the  union  of  the  latter  with  the  breast-bone.  It  is  at 
this  joint,  therefore",  that  many  of  the  movements  take 
place  which  influence  the  position  of  the  shoulder-blade. 

The  movements  possible  at  this  joint  (sterno-clavicular 
as  it  is  called)  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  form  are 
those  in  an  upward,  downward,  forward,  and  backward 
direction,  together  with  a  slight  degree  of  rotation  of  the 
collar-bone  on  its  own  axis.    These  of  course  may  be 
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variously  combined.  As  has  been  seen,  certain  movements 
take  place  at  the  acromioclavicular  joint,  so  that  the 
movements  of  the  blade-bone  are  further  complicated  by 
the  addition  of  those  which  are  effected  at  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation. 

But,  whilst  the  shoulder-blade  is  only  thus  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  osseous  framework  of  the  chest,  it  is  very 
efficiently  supported  and  held  in  position  by  the  many 
muscles  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  these  react  on  the 
surface  form  according  as  they  are  strongly  developed 
or  not 

In  man  we  usually  find  the  outer  end  of  the  collar-bone 
lying  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  the  inner  end.  In 
woman  the  outer  end  of  the  bone  lies  either  about  the  same 
level  as  the  inner  end  or  somewhat  lower.  In  other  words, 
in  the  male  the  collar-bones  tend  to  slope  outwards  and 
upwards  ;  in  the  female,  outwards  and  downwards.  This  is 
owing  to  the  different  form  of  the  chest-wall  in  the  two 
sexes.  The  smaller  and  narrower  chest  of  the  female  affords 
the  girdle  less  support  than  in  man,  in  whom  the  larger 
thorax  furnishes  a  wider  surface  on  which  the  girdle  may 
rest.  But,  independently  of  the  form  of  the  framework  of 
the  chest,  there  are  other  factors  which  must  be  taken 
into  account ;  these  are  the  muscles.  It  often  happens  that 
a  person  with  sloping  shoulders  is  recommended  to  indulge 
in  some  form  of  gymnastic  exercise  to  expand  his  chest. 
After  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when  all  the  bones  are  fully 
ossified  and  the  figure  set,  any  form  of  exercise  will  have 
but  little  influence  on  the  form  of  the  thorax,  except  that 
it  stimulates  a  more  healthy  respiration.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  admit  the  effect  which  the  exercise  has  had  on  the  man, 
for  he  appears  now  with  braced-up  figure  and  .square 
shoulders.  The  increase  in  breadth  of  the  chest  is  not  due 
to  any  marked  increase  in  the  capacity  or  form  of  the  chest- 
wall,  but  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  increase  in  size  of 
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the  muscles,  brought  about  by  exercise.  As  has  been  shown, 
some  of  these  muscles  lie  between  the  blade-bone  and  the 
chest-wall,  and  one  can  readily  understand  how  any  in- 
crease in  the  thickness  of  "these  layers  will  tend  to  push 
upwards  and  outwards  the  blade-bone  from  the  chest-wall, 
and  so  impart  to  the  shoulders  that  squareness  which  is  so 
desirable  in  the  male  figure.  In  regard  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  these  bones  to  others,  we  find  that  the  collar- 
bone is  usually  about  the  same  length  as  the  osseous  part 
of  the  breast-bone,  or  about  half  the  length  of  the  bone 
of  the  upper  arm.  The  length  of  the  internal  border  of 
the  shoulder-blade  very  nearly  approximates  to  that  of  the 
collar-bone.  These  measurements  are  very  liable  to  vary, 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  affecting  any  scientific  accuracy ; 
they  are  merely  put  forward  as  aids  to  assist  the  draughts- 
man to  apportion  approximately  the  lengths  to  these 
different  bones. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  muscles  which 
move  the  upper  limb  on  the  trunk,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  short  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which 
muscles  act  Taking  the  simple  case  where  two  long  bones 
are  united  by  a  joint  which  permits  of  a  hinge-like  move- 
ment, it  will  be  apparent  that  any  muscle  attached  to  the 
upper  bone  and  passing  down  over  the  joint,  either  in 
front  of  or  behind  it,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  bone, 
will,  when  it  contracts,  effect  a  movement  of  the  lower 
bone  on  the  upper.  If  the  muscle  passes  in  front  of  the 
joint,  the  limb  will  be  bent  or  flexed ;  if  it  passes  behind 
the  joint,  the  limb  will  be  straightened  or  extended.  Such 
muscles  are  called  direct  flexors  or  extensors. 

But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  muscle  which 
takes  origin  from  the  upper  bone  is  not  inserted  into  the 
bone  immediately  below,  but  passes  over  that  bone  to  be 
inserted  into  one  beyond.  In  this  case  the  muscle  passes 
over  more  than  one  articulation.   All  the  intervening  joints 
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may  be  influenced  by  the  contraction  of  such  a  muscle, 
but  as  the  action  of  this  muscle  is  not  brought  to  bear 
directly  on  the  intermediate  bone  it  has  been  described  as 
possessing  an  vidirect  action. 

To  take  the  case  with  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. A  number  of  muscles  pass  from  the  trunk  to  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle.  These  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  movements  of  the  bones  of  the  girdle,  but  there  are 
others  which,  arising  from  the  trunk,  are  not  attached  to 
the  bones  of  the  girdle,  but  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  bone 
of  the  upper  arm,  which  is  connected  with  the  shoulder- 
girdle  by  the  shoulder-joint.  These  muscles  act  primarily 
upon  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  moving  it  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  but  they  also  secondarily  affect  the  movements  of  the 
girdle  through  its  connexion  with  the-  bone  of  the  upper 
arm.  This  is  the  indirect  action  of  these  muscles,  and  they 
are  therefore  described  as  acting  indirectly  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  girdle  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
act  directly  upon  it 

Arranging  the  muscles  according  to  their  action,  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  that 
group  which  acts  directly  on  the  girdle,  namely,  those 
which  arise  from  the  trunk  and  are  inserted  into  the  bones 
of  the  girdla  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  them 
all,  for  some  have  no  influence  on  the  surface  form,  and 
may  for  present  purposes  be  disregarded. 

The  muscles  with  which  we  are  particularly  concerned 
are  the  trapezius,  the  rhomboids,  the  teeator  anguli  scapulae, 
the  aerratus  magnus,  and  the  pectoralis  minor.  Be  it  under- 
stood that  these  muscles  are  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  body.  There  is  a  pair  of  each,  one  of  each  pair  being 
assigned  to  opposite  sides  of  the  trunk. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  English  equivalent  for  these 
technical  names,  so  that  the  student  has  no  alternative 
but  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  anatomical  terms. 
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The  trapezius  (Fig.  62),  so  called  from  the  four-sided 
figure  which  the  muscles  of  opposite  sides  form,  has  been 
compared,  when  we  consider  the  muscles  of  both  sides 
together,  to  a  tippet  hanging  over  the  shoulders,  the  tip 
of  which  reaches  to  about  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the 
last  thoracic  vertebra.  In  order  to  render  this  description 
intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  supposing 
that  the  muscles  extend  upwards  along  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  neck  to  the  skull,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a  high 
collar,  the  peak  of  which  reaches  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  two  muscles  take  origin  from  the  middle  line,  ex- 
tending above  as  high  as  the  back  of  the  skull  or  occiput, 
on  either  side  of  which  they  are  attached  for  a  variable 
distance  to  a  rough  ridge  which  is  called  the  superior 
curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone ;  and  reaching  as  low  down 
as  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra. 
In  the  neck  the  muscles  arise  from  a  median  ligament, 
which  extends  from  the  occiput  above  to  the  spine  of  the 
seventh  neck  vertebra,  or  the  vertebra  prominens,  below. 
Beneath  this  level  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the  tip 
of  the  spine  of  the  seventh  neck  vertebra,  to  the  spines 
of  all  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  to  the  ligaments  which 
connect  these  spines  together. 

From  this  wide  attachment  the  fibres  converge  to  be 
inserted  into  the  outer  third  or  fourth  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  collar-bone  in  front,  and  along  the  entire 
upper  border  of  the  acromion  process  and  spine  of  the 
shoulder-blade  at  the  side  and  behind.  This  insertion 
involves  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  the  different  parts  of  the  muscle :  thus  the  fibres 
which  arise  from  the  occiput  and  neck  pass  downwards, 
outwards,  and  forwards  toward  the  collar-bone  and  acromion, 
whilst  those  which  spring  from  the  lower  thoracic  spines 
ascend  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  root  of  the  spine 
of  the  shoulder-blade.    The  fibres  which  arise  from  the 
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intermediate  attachments  of  the  muscle  pass  outwards  with 
a  varying  degree  of  obliquity,  whilst  those  which  spring 
from  the  upper  two  dorsal  spines  are  nearly  horizontal  in 
direction  when  the  limb  is  at  rest  by  the  side  of  the 
trunk. 

The  muscle  is  attached  to  these  points  and  surfaces  by 
means  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  are  usually  short ;  but  in 
some  situations  they  are  longer,  and  give  rise  to  alterations 
in  the  surface  forms  dependent  on  this  muscle,  for  where 
the  tendinous  fibres  are  long  they  are  represented  on  the 
surface  by  flattened  depressions  in  contrast  with  the  pro- 
minences produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  fleshy  fibres. 

The  tendinous  fibres  are  long  at  the  origin  of  the  muscle 
in  the  lower  region  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
thorax  ;  they  reach  their  maximum  length  about  the  level 
of  the  spine  of  the  vertebra  prominens  (seventh  neck 
vertebra) ;  a  lozenge-shaped  figure  is  thus  formed  by  the 
muscles  of  opposite  sides,  the  inferior  angle  of  which 
reaches  as  low  as  the  third  thoracic  spine,  whilst  above 
it  gradually  tapers  towards  the  occiput.  On  a  level  with 
the  external  angles  of  this  area  is  the  projection  formed 
by  the  spine  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  in  the  middle 
line.  During  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  muscles  this 
area  corresponds  to  a  surface  depression,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  projection  caused  by  the  spine  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  is  readily  recognized  (Plates  V,  X,  XI, 
pp.  36  86,  92). 

At  the  lowest  point  of  origin  of  the  muscle  from  the  last 
two  or  three  dorsal  spines  the  tendinous  fibres  form  a  small 
triangular  aponeurosis.  This,  combined  with  that  of  the 
opposite  side,  forms  a  diamond-shaped  surface  which,  when 
the  muscles  are  powerfully  contracted,  corresponds  to  a 
depression  on  the  surface  of  the  back  of  somewhat  similar 
shape,  though  less  apparent  than  the  above.  A  third 
tendinous  area  is  noticeable  over  the  point  where  the  spine 
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of  the  shoulder-blade  becomes  blended  with  the  internal 
border  of  that  bone.  As  the  parts  of  the  muscle  around 
this  are  thrown  into  relief  during  contraction,  there  is 
a  surface  depression  in  correspondence  with  it,  but  the 
position  of  the  depression  varies  with  the  movements  of 
the  blade-bones  (Plate  XI,  Fig.  1,  p.  92). 

The  entire  muscle  is  superficial ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  merely 
covered  by  the  skin  and  the  superficial  fatty  layer  which 
lies  beneath  the  skin.  According  to  the  thickness  of  this 
fatty  layer  the  sharpness  of  the  surface  forms  dependent 
on  the  muscle  will  vary,  being  obscured  in  those  in  whom 
there  is  much  fat  beneath  the  skin.  The  surface  forms 
also  depend  on  the  development  of  the  muscles  themselves. 

These  muscles  overlie  deeper  layers  of  muscles,  and  so 
they  themselves  are  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  structures 
on  which  they  rest.  On  either  side  of  the  middle  line 
the  rounded  form  of  the  back  is  not  due  to  the  trapezii, 
which  here  constitute  a  comparatively  thin  layer,  but 
depends  on  the  fullness  of  the  erectores  spinae  group  upon 
which  they  rest. 

Beneath  the  trapezius  there  are  three  muscles  attached 
to  the  internal  border  of  the  blade-bone.  These  are  the 
two  rhomboids  and  the  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
For  our  purpose  we  may  consider  the  two  rhomboids  as 
forming  one  muscular  sheet.  This  is  attached  along  the 
middle  line,  extending  as  high  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
median  ligament  of  the  neck  and  passing  downwards  to 
be  connected  with  the  spine  of  the  seventh  neck  vertebra 
and  the  spines  of  the  first  five  thoracic  vertebrae.  The 
inuscle  lies  higher  at  its  origin  than  at  its  insertion,  so 
that  its  fibres  are  directed  downwards  and  outwards  towards 
their  insertion  into  the  inner  border  of  the  shoulder-blade, 
where  their  attachment  extends  from  the  root  of  the  spine 
down  to  the  inferior  angle  (Fig.  62). 

These  muscles,  although  covered  by  the  trapezius,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  small  portion  below,  close  to  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  blade -bone,  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  surface  contours,  as  during  their  contraction  they  form 
a  somewhat  broad  and  oblique  elevation  which  accentuates 
the  relief  of  the  trapezius  muscles  which  overlie  them 


Fig.  62.    View  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  shoulder-blade  The 
trapezius  has  been  cut  away  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure. 

a.  Trapezius  muscle.  /.  Sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

6.  Rhomboid.  g.  infra-spinous  foaM  on  buck  of  scapula. 

c.  Elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula     n.  Acromion  process  of  scapula. 

(levator  anguli  scapulae).  i.  Spine  of  scapula. 

d.  Splenius  muscle.  j.  Collar-bone  (clavicle). 

e.  Complexus  muscle.  *.  Humerus. 


(Plates  X,  XI,  pp.  86,  92).  The  elevator  of  the  upper  angle  of 
the  «capMZa (levator  anguli  scapulae)  arises  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  higher  neck  vertebrae  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  border  of  the  blade-bone  above  the  level  of  the 
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spine.  It  is  merely  mentioned  here  as  it  assists  in  giving 
the  rounded  form  to  the  neck  and  this  part  of  the  back. 
The  greater  part  of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  trapezius. 

The  action  of  these  several  muscles  may  now  be  described. 
As  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  direction  of  its  fibres, 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  trapezius  will  antagonize 
one  another.  The  upper  or  neck  part  of  the  muscle 
may  act  in  one  of  two  ways,  according  to  which  of  its 
extremities  is  fixed.  If  the  shoulder-girdle  be  rendered 
immovable,  and  both  muscles  act  at  the  same  time,  the 
head  will  be  extended,  that  is,  thrown  back.  If  one 
muscle  alone  be  brought  into  play  the  head  will  be  drawn 
to  the  same  side,  and  rotated  slightly  away  from  the  side 
on  which  the  muscle  is  contracting.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  head  and  neck  be  fixed,  the  upper  fibres  of  the  muscle 
will  raise  the  shoulder-girdle,  while  the  intermediate  fibres 
will  also  assist  in  elevating  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  If 
the  lower  fibres  be  alone  called  into  action  they  will  depress 
the  shoulder-blade,  and  thus  draw  down  the  shoulder.  The 
intermediate  fibres  also  act  •  in  drawing  the  blade-bones 
closer  to  the  middle  line,  as  in  the  act  of  pulling  back 
the  shoulders,  and  the  entire  muscle,  acting  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  fixes  the  shoulder-blade,  and  thus  furnishes  a  firm 
base  of  support  from  which  the  limb  may  act  (Plates  V,  VI, 
VII,  X,  XI,  XIV,  pp.  36,  42,  44,  86,  92,  106). 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  movements  are  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  the  action  of  many  other  muscles,  but 
for  present  purposes  it  is  best  to  simplify  the  description 
as  much  as  possible.  The  rotatory  movements  of  the 
scapula  will  be  described  later. 

The  rhomboids  elevate  the  blade-bone  and  draw  it  nearer 
the  middle  line.  The  levator  anguli  scapttlae,  as  its  name 
implies,  raises  the  upper  angle  of  the  bone. 

The  serratus  magnus  muscle  is  a  broad,  somewhat  fan- 
shaped  sheet  of  muscular  fibre,  and  has  an  extensive  origin 
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from  the  side  of  the  chest-wall.  Passing  backwards  it  is 
closely  applied  to  the  chest- wall  and  lies  between  it  and 
the  deep  surface  of  the  blade -bone,  to  the  inner  border 
of  which  it  is  attached.  The  position  of  this  muscle  is 
difficult  to  understand :  a  diagram  may  help  to  explain  it. 
Fig.  63  represents  a  section  across  the  chest-cavity ; 
the  shoulder  blades  are  seen  on  either  side  and  behind, 
and  the  muscle  is  represented  in  section,  arising  from 
the  side  of  the  chest-wall  rather  towards  the  front,  and 
passing  back  between  the  chest-wall  and  shoulder-blade 
to  be  attached  to  the  inner  border  of  that  bone.  Only 


Fio.  63.  Diagrammatic  section  across  the  chest  to  show  the  relations 

of  the  great  serratus  muscle. 

(i.  Head  of  humerus.  d.  Breast-hone. 

b.  A  dorsal  vertebra,  e.  Shoulder-blade. 

r.  Ribe  in  aection.  /.  Serratus  magnus  muscle. 

a  small  portion  of  the  muscle  is  superficial,  as  it  is  in  great 
part  covered  by  other  muscles  and  by  the  blade-bone ;  but 
the  part  which  is  superficial  has  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  surface  forms,  and  corresponds  to  that  row  of  finger- 
like elevations  on  the  side  of  the  chest-wall  with  which  the 
student  is  familiar  in  the  model  when  the  arm  is  raised 
(Plates  VIII,  IX,  XII,  XIV,  pp.  62,  72  102,  106);  they 
are  well  shown  on  the  figure  of  the  Gladiator.  These 
elevations  correspond  to  the  points  of  origin  of  the 
muscle,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  them  (see 
Figs.  64,  65).  The  muscle  arises  by  eight  or  nine  fleshy 
slips  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  eight  upper  ribs.  The 
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upper  fibres  may  be  disregarded.  The  fibres  from  the 
lowest  five  or  six  slips  of  origin  converge  in  a  fan-like 
shape  to  be  inserted  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  inner 
border  of  the  blade-bone,  forming  a  well-marked  fleshy 
prominence  which,  though  it  is  not  superficial,  yet  influences 
to  a  marked  degree  the  surface  contour.  The  muscle  which 
covers  it,  and  which  will  be  presently  described,  forms  a 
relatively  thin  layer  over  it.    The  lower  and  anterior  part 


Fig.  64.  View  to  show  the 
serratus  magnus  muscle  with 
the  shoulder-blade  in  it?  na- 
tural position. 


a.  8houlder-blade. 

b.  Glenoid  fiM  for  head 


Fio.  65.  The  same,  with  the 
shoulder-blade  turned  away  from 
the  chest-wall  in  order  to  show  the 
insertion  of  the  muscle  into  the  an- 
terior aspect  ot  the  inner  or  verte- 
bral border  of  the  bone. 


c.  Coracoid  p 

d.  Acromion 


of  the  serratus  muscle  is  however  superficial,  and  it  is  here 
that  its  influence  on  the  surface  contours  is  most  readily 
recognized.  This  part  of  the  muscle  comprises  the  lowest 
four  slips  which  arise  from  the  surfaces  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  ribs.  These  slips  consist  of  pointed, 
finger-like,  fleshy  processes,  called  digitations,  and,  owing  to 
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the  fact  that  they  are  placed  between  co:  responding  slips 
of  origin  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
they  are  said  to  interdigitate  with  these  attachments  of 
the  latter  muscle,  just  as  we  can  thrust  tl  e  fingers  of  one 
hand  between  the  fingers  of  the  other. 

It  is  this  arrangement 
which  g:ves  rise  to  the 
zigzag  fu  *row  which  is  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of 
the  lower  and  lateral  part 
of  the  chest- wall  in  violent 
action  of  these  muscles. 
The  general  direction  of 
the  furrow  so  produced 
corresponds  to  a  gently 
curved  line,  with  the 
convexity  directed  down- 
wards, drawn  from  the 


Fio.  66.  A  view  to  show  the  struc- 
tures which  underlie  the  deltoid  and 
great  pectoral  muscles,  the  outlines  of     nipple  above  towards  the 


which  are  represented  in  dotted  lines. 
The  separation  of  the  clavicular  fibres 
from  the  sternal  fibres  of  the  great 
pectoral  is  also  shown  by  a  dotted 
line. 

a.  Collar-bone  (clavicle). 

b.  Breast-bone  (sternum). 
C.  Acromion  process  of  scapula. 
d.  Coracoid  process  of  scapula. 
«.  Pectoralis  minor  muscle. 

/.  Oraco-brachialis  muscle. 
ff.  Short  head  of  biceps  muscle. 
h.  Long  head  of  biceps  muscle. 


posterior  end  of  the  crest 
of  the  haunch-bone  below. 
The  furrow  is  obliterated 
for  a  short  distance  below 
the  nipple  by  the  fleshy 
mass  of  the  great  pectoral 
muscle  ;  behind  and  below 
it  fades  away,  where  it 
joins  the  broad  shallow 
furrow  of  the  waist,  and 
where  the  lower  fibres  of  the  latistrimu*  dorsi  overlap.  The 
two  muscles  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  the  pectoralis  major,  will  be  described  in  the 
next  group.  It  has  been  necessary  to  anticipate  here  in 
referring  to  them.  The  higher  fibres  of  the  serratus  magnus 
are  not  as  a  rule  exposed,  except  when  we  raise  the  arm 
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over  the  back  of  the  head,  in  which  action  the  surface  of 
the  chest-wall  in  the  hollow  of  the  armpit  corresponds  to 
these  fibres  (Plate  XV,  Fig.  2  p.  108). 

The  muscle  assists  in  keeping  the  blade-bone  closely 
applied  to  the  chest-wall,  and  during  contraction  draws 
it  forward  as  a  whole.  It  is  brought  into  play  in  the  act  of 
pushing,  and  is  the  chief  muscle  by  which  the  lunging 
movement  in  fencing  is  produced.  It  can  also  bring  about 
rotation  of  the  shoulder-blade,  but  the  description  of  this 
movement  is  for  the  time  delayed. 

The  pectoralis  minor  muscle  (Fig.  66)  is  not  important 
as  a  modifying  influence  on  the  surface  forms  for  it  is 
covered  as  a  rule  by  the  great  pectoral,  and  it  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptional positions  of  the  limb  that  we  can  trace  directly 
its  form  on  the  surface.  It  takes  origin  from  the  front 
of  the  chest- wall  under  cover  of  the  great  pectoral ;  its  fibres 
arise  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  just  where  these 
unite  with  their  rib  cartilages,  and  passing  upwards  and 
outwards  it  is  inserted  by  means  of  a  pointed  tendon  into 
the  hook-like  coracoid  process  of  the  shoulder-blade.  Under- 
lying, as  it  does,  the  great  pectoral,  it  imparts  a  fullness 
to  the  upper  fleshy  part  of  the  chest,  and  when  the  arm 
is  raised  upright  a  small  part  of  its  lower  border  becomes 
superficial.  This  does  not  give  rise  to  any  distinct  elevation 
of  the  surface,  but  helps  to  impart  the  rounded  form  to 
the  fleshy  fold  which  bounds  the  hollow  of  the  armpit  in 
front.  During  contraction  the  muscle  depresses  the  shoulder 
and  assists  in  drawing  it  forward. 

It  is  by  the  combined  action  of  certain  of  these  muscles 
which  have  just  been  described  that  the  movement  of 
rotation  of  the  scapula  is  effected.  The  manner  of  their 
action  can  best  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  diagrams. 

Fig.  67  represents  in  a  schematic  way  the  combined 
action  of  the  trapezius  behind  and  the  serratus  magnus  in 
front    The  lower  fibres  of  the  trapezius  tend  to  draw 
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downwards  and  backwards  the  upper  angle  of  the  bW- 
bone ;  the  serratus  draws  downwards  and  forwards 
inferior  angle  ;  the  result  is  a  rotation  of  the  bone  bywb- 
the  lower  angle  is  advanced  and  the  upper  angle  pulV 
Itfick  in  the  directions  represented  by  the  arrows  in  t! 
diagram.  Fig.  68  shows  rotation  in  the  opposite  toe* 
The  rhomboids  and  elevator  of  the  angle,  attached  to  I 
inner  border  of  the  blade-bone,  draw  the  lower  an 
upwards  and  nearer  the  middle  line,  whilst  the  pector 
minor,  inserted  near  the  external  angle,  draws  dff 
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give  some  account  of  the  shoulder-joint    The  bone  of  the 
i wards  id*     upper  arm  is  called  the  humerus.    It  is  the  first  example, 
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Right  Humerus. 
Fig.  70.  Outer  side 


[1  the  arrC*  Deltoid 

muscle  is  inserted. 
/.  Internal  condyle, 
ff.  External  condyle. 


deltoid 


Fia.  71.  Back  view. 

A.  Capitellum  for  articulation  with  head 
of  radios. 

i.  Trochlear  surface  for  articulation 

with  ulna. 
j.  External  condyloid  ridge. 
k.  Internal  condyloid  ridge. 

These  ridges  afford  attachment  to  the 
external  and  internal  intermuscular 


>  an  indii 
rdle  throat 

in,  it  will  i  as  yet  met  with,  of  a  long  bone.  As  has  been  seen,  the 
and  also  1  long  bones  occur  only  in  the  limbs  and  serve  as  levers 
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by  which  the  movements  may  be  effected.  As  the  bones 
of  the  upper  limb  are  not  concerned  in  supporting  the 
trunk,  they  are  smaller  and  not  so  stout  as  the  bones 
of  the  lower  limb  which  have  to  sustain  the  body  weight. 
The  long  bones  have  many  characters  in  common ;  they 
are  usually  described  as  consisting  of  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities.  Of  the  latter,  the  upper  is  usually  called  the 
head.  To  this  rule  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  ulna,  the  inner  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  the  lower  end 
of  whicli  is  so  named. 

The  term  head,  though  usually  applied  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  a  long  bone,  is  not  so  employed  unless  that 
end  of  the  bone  displays  a  rounded  appearance — thus  we 
speak  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  head  of  the  femur, 
the  head  of  the  radius,  but  we  do  not  so  describe  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia.  Both  ends  of  a  long  bone  are 
provided  with  articular  surfaces,  whilst  the  shaft  affords 
attachment  for  the  muscles  which  cause  the  movements. 

The  upper  end  of  the  humerus  is  enlarged,  and  is  provided 
with  a  hemispherical  surface.  This  is  the  head,  which 
in  the  recent  condition  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
articulates  with  the  shallow  socket  on  the  outer  angle  of 
the  blade-bone.  To  the  outer  side,  in  front,  and  below 
tli is  head,  the  bone  is  rough  and  prominent,  forming  two 
well-marked  tuberosities  for  the  attachment  of  muscles ; 
these  are  called  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities.  There 
is  a  groove  between  the  two  tuberosities,  to  the  outer  side 
of  which  the  greater  tuberosity  lies,  whilst  the  lesser 
tuberosity  is  placed  on  the  inner  side.  From  both  these 
tuberosities  prominent  ridges  of  bone  descend  on  either 
side  of  the  groove,  forming  well-marked  lips.  The  groove 
is  called  the  bicipital  groove,  from  the  fact  that  in  it 
lies  one  of  the  tendons  of  origin  of  the  biceps  muscle  of 
the  arm  (Fig.  66.  p.  94). 

The  shaft  of  the  bone,  which  is  cylindrical  above,  becomes 
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flattened  below,  so  that  its  surfaces  may  be  described  as 
anterior  and  posterior.  These  surfaces  are  separated  by 
inner  and  outer  margins,  which  end  inferiority  in  two 
prominent  processes,  called  the  condyles  of  the  humerus. 
The  condyles  are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  lower 
articular  end  of  the  bone,  which  is  much  broader  from 
side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards.  On  the  outer 
side  of  the  shaft,  about  its  middle,  and  formed  by  the 
recurved  margin  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
there  is  a  rough  V-shaped  impression,  called  the  deltoid 
impression,  which  affords  insertion  to  the  muscle  of  that 
name.    The  fuller  consideration  of  the  lower  end  of  the 


Fig.  72.  Diagrammatic  section  across  the  chest  to  show  the  relations 

of  the  great  serratus  muscle. 

a.  Head  of  humerus.  d.  Breast-bone  (sternum). 

b.  A  dorsal  vertebra.  «.  Shoulder-blade. 

c  Riba  in  section.  /.  Serratus  magnus  muscle. 

bone  will  be  delayed  until  the  elbow-joint  is  described 
(see  p.  125). 

The  upper  end  and  shaft  of  the  humerus  do  not  im- 
mediately come  in  relation  to  the  surface,  being  enveloped 
in  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  shoulder  and  upper  arm.  This 
part  of  the  bone,  however,  determines  to  a  large  extent 
the  general  form  of  the  limb  by  supporting  the  muscles 
which  surround  it.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
region  of  the  shoulder,  for  here  the  large  rounded  head 
underlying  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  imparts  to  them 
that   roundness   which  is  so  characteristic.    This  is  at 
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once  apparent,  for,  if  from  any  cause  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  displaced,  the  roundness  of  the  shoulder  dis- 
appears. 

In  this  connexion  there  is  one  other  point  to  be  noted. 
If  we  examine  the  humerus  in  an  articulated  skeleton,  when 


Fio.  73.  View  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
shoulder-joint  as  seen  from  the  front. 


the  attachment  of  the  deltoid  muscle 

the  bones  of  the  limb  are  in  a  position  corresponding  to 
that  which  they  occupy  in  the  living  when  the  arm  is 
hanging  loosely  by  the  side,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
articular  head  of  the  humerus  is  not  turned  directly  inwards, 
but  inwards  and  backwards.  Owing  to  this  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  bone  is  directed  somewhat  forwards.  The 
importance  of  this  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  the  shoulders 
in  the  living  be  examined.    In  them  the  most  prominent 


a.  Collar-bone  (clavicle). 

b.  Breast-bone  (sternum). 

c.  Acromion  process  of  scapula. 

d.  Coracoid  process  of  scapula. 
0.  Coraco-acromial  ligament. 

/.  Shaft  of  humerus ;  the  impression  for 


is  just  below  and  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  letter  / 


g.  Placed  on  tho  anterior  surface  of 
the  shoulder-blade  (scapula).  This 
is  the  surface  of  the  bone  which  is 
directed  towards  tho  chest-wall. 
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part  of  the  shoulder  points  towards  the  front,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  (Fig.  72),  and  not  towards  the  side, 
as  one  might  naturally  be  led  to  expect. 

The  shoulder-joint  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  range  of 
its  movement    The  external  angle  of  the  blade-bone  is 


provided  with  a  shallow  hollow,  called  the  glenoid  fossa 
(see  Figs.  57,  58,  59).  This  is  coated  with  cartilage, 
and  slightly  deepened  by  a  ligament  which  surrounds  its 
margin.  The  articular  surface  so  produced  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  articular  area  on  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
the  margin  of  the  fossa  not  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  free  movement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  socket  been  large  enough  and 
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sufficiently  deep  to  have  embraced  a  greater  portion  of  the 
articular  head. 

The  ligaments  which  surround  this  joint  and  form  its 
capsule  are  very  loose.  The  joint  is  protected  above  by 
an  arch,  formed  by  the  acromion  and  coracoicl  processes 
of  the  blade-bone,  which  are  united  by  a  strong  ligament 
(Fig.  73,  e). 

Movement  in  every  direction  may  take  place  at  the 
shoulder-joint.  These  movements  will  be  better  understood 
if  we  resolve  them  into  their  simplest  forms. 

There  are  the  movements  of  abduction  and  adduction,  by 
which  the  arm  is  raised  from  or  drawn  down  to  the  side. 
Flexion  and  extension  are  movements  in  a  forward  and 
backward  direction ;  the  latter  is  more  limited  in  its  range 
than  any  of  the  others.  There  is  the  combination  of  these 
four  movements  termed  circumduction,  and  an  additional 
movement,  that  of  rotation,  by  which  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  is  turned  on  its  long  axis.  If  the  elbow  be  bent 
at  a  right  angle,  and  the  fore-arm  crossed  over  the  front  of 
the  trunk,  we  can  by  this  rotatory  movement  of  the  humerus 
carry  the  fore-arm  away  from  the  front  of  the  chest,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  keep  the  elbow  close  to  the  side.  The 
range  of  this  rotatory  movement  is  slightly  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

Another  interesting  observation  may  be  made  regarding 
the  movements  of  abduction  and  flexion.  If  we  raise  the 
arm  from  the  side,  or  bend  it  forwards,  we  can  do  so  to 
a  considerable  extent  without  causing  any  very  extensive 
movement  of  the  shoulder-blade,  as  may  be  ascertained  by 
placing  the  opposite  hand  over  that  bone ;  but  when  we 
have  raised  the  limb  from  the  side,  so  as  to  make  a  right 
angle  with  the  trunk,  we  find,  if  we  continue  to  raise 
the  arm  higher,  that  the  movement  is  not  now  taking 
place  at  the  shoulder-joint,  but  is  being  effected  through 
the  rotation  of  the  scapula,  the  lower  angle  of  which  can 
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be  readily  felt  advancing  forwards  and  upwards  (Fig.  74). 
The  same  holds  good  when  we  bend  the  arm  forward.  We 
can  do  so  at  the  shoulder-joint,  until  we  have  nearly  reached 
a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  the  trunk,  after  which  the 
further  movement  takes  place  by  the  rotation  of  the  scapula, 
as  before  (Plates  X,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  pp.  86,  102.  105,  106). 

In  considering  the  movements  of  the  shoulder-joint 
in  connexion  with  the  muscles  which  produce  them,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  what  has  been  already  said 
in  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  shoulder  girdle. 
The  first  group  of  muscles  which  we  considered  were 
those  which  arose  from  the  trunk  and  were  inserted  into 
the  bones  of  the  girdle.  The  second  group  comprises 
those  muscles  which  arise  from  the  trunk,  and  which  pass 
to  be  attached  to  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  There  are  two 
such  muscles,  the  latissimus  dor*i,  or  the  broad  muscle  of 
the  back,  and  the  pectoralis  major,  or  the  great  muscle 
of  the  breast.  The  one  overlies  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  trunk,  the  other  is  placed  on  the  front  and  upper  part 
of  the  chest. 

The  latissimus  dorsi  (Fig.  75)  has  an  extensive  origin 
from  the  lower  six  thoracic  spines  and  the  spines  of  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  vertebra,  as  well  as  from  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  crest  of  the  haunch-bone. 
This  origin  of  the  muscle  consists  of  tendinous  fibres,  short 
above,  but  increasing  in  length  below,  and  forming  an 
aponeurotic  layer,  which  constitutes  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  lumbar  aponeurosis  (Fig.  41,  p.  57). 

In  addition  to  these  attachments,  it  also  arises  by  fleshy 
slips  from  the  last  three  ribs,  slips  which  interdigitate  with 
the  origin  of  the  external  oblique  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  serratus  magnus. 
At  its  origin  from  the  lower  six  thoracic  spines  the  muscle 
is  overlapped  by  the  trapezius,  and  it  in  turn  overlies 
the  erector  spinae,  which  is  lodged  in  a  compartment  the 
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superficial  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  latissimu8  dorsl 

The  line  of  attachment  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle 
to  the  aponeurosis  is  indicated  by  a  curved  line  drawn 
from  the  highest  point  of  attachment  of  the  muscle,  near 
the  middle  line,  to  its  inferior  attachment  to  the  iliac  crest. 
The  convexity  of  the  curve  is  inwards.  This  arrangement  of 
the  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres  is  important,  because  it  is 
readily  recognized  on  the  surface  of  the  back  of  a  muscular 
model.  From  this  extensive  attachment  the  fleshy  fibres 
converge  towards  the  posterior  fold  of  the  armpit ;  here 
they  become  thick,  and  help  to  form  the  roundness  of  that 
fold ;  they  then  pass  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  front 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  to  a  line 
corresponding  to  the  bottom  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

The  upper  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  almost  horizontal  in 
direction,  and  as  they  pass  outwards  across  the  back  they 
overlie  the  inferior  angle  of  the  blade-bone,  to  which  they 
are  not  unfrequently  .attached ;  here  they  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  preventing  the  lower  angle  of  the  blade-bone 
from  being  separated  from  the  chest-wall  in  certain  move- 
ments of  the  limb.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  as  a  result 
of  violent  muscular  effort,  the  lower  angle  of  the  shoulder- 
blade  slips  from  under  cover  of  the  muscle.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  readily  replaced  beneath  the  latissi- 
mus  dorsi,  and  a  deformity  results  in  the  shape  of  an 
undue  projection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  scapula,  thereby 
demonstrating  the  action  of  the  muscle  in  keeping  the 
blade-bone  closely  applied  to  the  chest- wall.  The  upper 
border  of  the  muscle  can  usually  be  easily  seen  on  the 
model  just  as  it  overlaps  the  lower  angle  of  the  blade-bone. 

The  lower  fibres  and  those  which  spring  from  the  last 
three  ribs  pass  almost  vertically  upwards,  corresponding 
very  closely  above  to  the  outline  of  the  front  of  the  upper 
arm  when  the  limb  is  hanging  by  the  side. 
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As  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  gathered  together  to  be 
inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  bicipital  groove  they  are 
naturally  brought  in  relation  to  the  external  border  of  the 
blade-bone,  which  is  here  clothed  by  fleshy  muscles,  around 
which  the  fibres  of  the  latissi- 
mus curve,  thus  forming  as  it 
were  a  sling  in  which  these 
structures  lie.  The  result  of 
this  arrangement  is  that  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  muscle 
on  the  back  of  the  trunk 
becomes  the  anterior  surface 
of  its  tendon  of  insertion  in 
front  of  the  arm. 

The  fibres  of  the  muscle  are 
comparatively  thin  behind,  but 
form  a  thicker  layer  as  they 
pass  upward  and  outward  to  the 
arm ;  there,  as  already  stated, 
they  assist  in  forming  the  thick 
fleshy  fold  which  bounds  the 
armpit  behind,  and  which  is 
best  seen  when  the  limb  is 
raised  from  the  side. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the 
anterior  border  of  the  muscle 
overlaps  the  serratus  magnus 
on  the  side  of  the  chest-wall, 
and  the  interdigitation  of  the 
fibres  which  spring  from  the 
last  three  ribs  with  the  external 
oblique  muscle  forms  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  zigzag  furrow,  already  referred  to  (p.  94), 
between  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  higher  slips  of  origin 
of  the  external  oblique. 


Fig.  75.  Diagram  showing 
the  attachments  of  the  latissi- 
mus dorsi  muscle.  The  other 
muscles  are  not  represented. 
The  fleshy  fibres  of  the  latissimus 
are  seen  crossing  the  lower 
angle  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and 
turning  forwards  to  bend  on 
themselves  so  that  the  tendoa 
may  pass  to  its  insertion  into 
the  bottom  of  the  bicipital 
groove  on  the  front  of  the 
humerus.  This  twisting  of  the 
muscle  forms  a  groove  or  sling 
in  which  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
teres  major  muscle  is  placed. 
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If  the  arm  be  raised  the  latissimus  rill  assist  in  drawing 
it  down  to  the  side.  With  the  li  ab  by  the  side  the 
muscle  draws  it  downwards  and  bad  wards,  and  so  causes 
the  shoulder-blade  to  move  slightly  c  >wnwards  and  nearer 
the  middle  line.  The  muscle  also  a  isists  in  rotating  the 
upper  arm  inwards,  antagonizing  the  novement  of  external 
rotation.  Under  certain  conditions  th  i  action  of  the  muscle 
may  be  reversed,  i.  e.  the  fixed  point  bt  ing  the  attachment  of 
the  muscle  to  the  humerus,  the  moval  le  part  corresponding 
to  its  attachment  to  the  trunk ;  this  ha]  »pens  when  we  pull  up 

the  trunk  as  in  the  set  of  climbing  (Plates 
VII,  X,  XII,  XIV,  i  p.  44,  86,  102,  106). 

The  pectoralis  imijor  muscle,  or  great 
muscle  of  the  breast,  has  been  included 
in  the  group  of  muscles  which  spring 
from  the  trunk  and  pass  to  the  limb.  This 
is  not  strictly  correct,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  for  the  muscle  also  arises  from  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle  ;  it 
is  however,  more  convenient  for  our 
purpose  to  group  it  with  the  latissimus 
dorsi  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  XV,  pp.  62,  72, 108). 

The  muscle  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  anterior  border  of  the  inner  two- 
thirds  or  half  of  the  collar-bone,  i.  e.  from  that  end 
of  the  collar-bone  which  articulates  with  the  breast-bone, 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  breast-bone  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line,  from  the  cartilages  of  the  upper 
six  ribs,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  of  the  abdominal  wall.  The  fibres 
of  the  muscle  converge  as  they  pass  outwards  to  the  limb, 
the  highest  fibres  passing  downwards  and  outwards  in  front 
of  the  lowest  fibres,  which  pass  upwards  and  outwards. 
Between  the  two  extremes  they  have  different  degrees  of 
obliquity.    Those  springing  from  the  breast-bone  at  the 
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junction  of  its  lower  and  middle  third  (not  including 
the  cartilaginous  portion)  lie  in  a  horizontal  direction 
when  the  limb  is  hanging  by  the  side.  The  tucking 
in  of  the  lower  fibres  behind  the  upper  as  they  pass  from 
the  chest-wall  to  the  arm  leads  to  an  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  fleshy  fold  which  bounds  the  hollow  of 
the  armpit  in  front.  By  this  convergence  and  infolding 
of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  it  becomes  much  narrowed,  and 
is  inserted  by  means  of  a  flat  tendon  about  2&  inches 
in  breadth  into  the  outer  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus  (Fig.  76).  The  muscle  is  superficial  throughout, 
except  at  its  tendinous  insertion,  where  it  is  overlapped 
by  the  deltoid  or  great  muscle  of  the  shoulder  The  great 
pectoral  muscle  overlies  the  lesser  pectoral.  When  the  arm 
is  raised  above  the  head,  however,  the  lower  border  of 
the  lesser  pectoral  is  for  a  short  distance  uncovered  and 
imparts  a  roundness  to  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
axillary)  fold. 

The  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral  which  spring  from  the 
collar-bone  are  usually  separated  from  the  fibres  which 
arise  from  the  breast-bone  by  a  shallow  furrow  passing 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  inner  end  of 
the  collar-bone.  The  distinctness  of  this  furrow  on  the 
surface  depends  on  the  development  of  the  muscle  and 
the  position  of  the  limb.  The  fleshy  fibres  which  spring 
from  the  breast-bone  and  ribs  form  a  triangular  mass, 
the  apex  of  which  overlies  the  front  of  the  upper  arm, 
while  the  base  corresponds  to  the  surface  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  breast-bone.  The  prominence  caused 
by  these  fibres  forms  the  sides  of  the  median  furrow,  the 
bottom  of  which  corresponds  to  the  breast-bone.  The 
angles  formed  by  the  base  and  sides  of  the  triangle  above 
and  below  are  rounded  off.    The  upper  side  of  the  triangle 

1  The  term  'axilla'  is  used  by  anatomists  for  the  hollow  of  the 
armpit. 
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lies  contiguous  to  the  lower  border  of  the  portion  of  the 
muscle  which  arises  from  the  collar-bone.  The  lower  side 
of  the  triangle  is  almost  horizontal  in  its  inner  half,  where 
it  overlies  the  chest- wall,  but,  curving  slightly  upwards  as 
it  passes  from  the  chest  to  the  limb,  corresponds  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  armpit.  From  the  round- 
ing of  the  angles  of  the  base  of  this  fleshy  mass  it  follows 
that  the  median  furrow,  which  on  the  surface  corresponds  to 
the  interval  between  the  two  muscles,  is  opened  out  above  and 
below  in  front  of  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  osseous 
part  of  the  breast-bone.  The  latter  is  at  some  little  distance 
above  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  it  may  be  remembered 
corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of 
the  breast-bone  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  XV,  pp.  62,  72,  108). 

It  occasionally  happens  in  persons  of  great  muscular 
development  that  bundles  of  tendinous  fibres  pass  from  the 
origin  of  one  muscle  across  the  middle  line  of  the  breast- 
bone to  the  opposite  side,  and  when  the  muscle  is  powerfully 
contracted  these  may  stand  out  as  more  or  less  prominent 
cords  crossing  and  slightly  interrupting  the  smoothness  of 
the  central  breast  furrow.  Oftentimes,  too,  the  lower  and 
internal  attachment  of  the  muscle  can  be  recognized  as  a 
series  of  slight  elevations  corresponding  to  the  lower  fleshy 
slips  of  origin.  The  lower  border  of  the  muscle  corresponds 
usually  to  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib,  or  to  a  line  drawn 
outwards  and  slightly  upwards  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

"When  well  developed  the  muscle  completely  conceals  the 
framework  of  the  thoracic  wall,  which  it  overlies,  but  in 
cases  where  the  muscle  is  thin  the  ribs  and  rib  cartilages 
may  be  recognized  beneath  it.  Passing  as  it  does  from  the 
breast  to  the  upper  arm,  the  muscle  conceals  the  rounded 
form  of  the  chest,  except  in  front  where  it  is  supported  on 
the  convex  surface  of  this  part  of  the  trunk,  the  fullness  of 
which  it  carries  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  thus 
imparting  an  appearance  of  width  to  the  chest  and  causing 
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it  to  blend  externally  with  the  general  roundness  of  the 
shoulder. 

The  pectoralis  major  draws  down  the  uplifted  arm ;  it 
may  also  draw  forward  the  limb,  and  thus  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  which  draws  the  arm  back ; 
it  assists  that  muscle,  however,  in  effecting  inward  rotation 
of  the  limb.  The  lower  fibres  of  the  muscle  assist  in  de- 
pressing the  shoulder,  whilst  the  upper  fibres,  which  spring 
from  the  collar-bone,  help  to  bend  the  arm  forwards  at 
the  shoulder-joint.  The  sternal  fibres  also  draw  forward 
the  shoulder.  When  the  shoulders  are  thrust  forwards  the 
muscle  is  not  pulled  away  from  the  chest- wall,  but  becomes 
bent  upon  itself  so  as  to  form  a  broad  and  shallow  furrow 
which  crosses  the  muscle  from  above,  downward.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  attachment  of  the  muscle  to  the  chest- 
wall  and  subjacent  structures  is  so  intimate  that  its  fibres 
cannot  fall  into  line  with  the  direction  in  which  its  force 
acts.  The  hollowing  of  the  muscle  is  due  to  the  slight 
folding  which  takes  place  as  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  armpit, 
the  laxity  of  the  tissues  there  permitting  greater  mobility. 

These  actions  are  reversed  when  the  limb  becomes  the 
fixed  point,  as  in  the  act  of  climbing ;  the  muscle  then  assists 
in  drawing  up  the  trunk  towards  the  fixed  limb. 

The  surface  forms  over  the  muscles  vary  very  much  in  the 
two  sexes ;  what  has  been  already  stated  applies  princi- 
pally to  the  male.  In  the  fat  which  overlies  the  muscle 
the  breast  or  mammary  gland  is  situated.  In  the  male  the 
only  indication  of  the  breast  is  the  nipple,  for  the  glandular 
part  is  not  developed,  although  in  some  cases  a  slight 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  region  of  the  nipple  imparts 
a  prominence  to  that  point.  The  position  of  the  nipple  is 
a  variable  one,  but  it  usually  lies  opposite  the  interval 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
from  the  navel  to  the  joint  between  the  collar-bone  and 
the  acromion  process  of  the  shoulder-blade  it  will  fall  over 
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the  position  of  the  nipple  on  a  level  with  the  intei 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs. 

In  the  female  the  breasts  are  glandular,  and  their  de\ 
ment  depends  largely  on  age  and  other  conditions.  As 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  pectoral  muscles  the  breasts  s! 
be  widely  separated  from  one  another ;  this  will  var 
cording  to  the  width  of  the  chest- wall.  In  cases  when 
is  narrow,  the  glands  are  necessarily  brought  closer  tog« 
The  nipples  should  be  directed  forward  and  slightly  out 
so  as  to  point  away  from  each  other.  The  breasts  8. 
not  be  unduly  large,  and  their  consistence  should  be 
as  to  counteract  the  influence  of  gravity ;  there  shot: 
no  fold  or  crease  of  the  skin  below  them,  but  they  s! 
rise  gently  from  the  general  surfaca  As  Professor  B 
has  pointed  out,  the  angle  formed  by  the  apex  of  the 
should  nearly  approach  a  right  angle,  the  lower  part  c 
organ  being  slightly  more  convex  and  rounded. 

In  regard  to  the  level  at  which  the  female  breast 
placed  this  will  vary  somewhat  in  different  models 
the  effect  produced  is  always  more  pleasing  when 
are  set  high  and  combined  with  the  general  roundnc 
the  neck  and  shoulders  than  when  they  are  situate 
a  somewhat  lower  level  (Plate  XVI,  p.  no). 

In  somemodels  the  areola,  or  tinted  area  which  sum 
the  nipple  is  slightly  elevated  from  the  surrounding 
face  of  the  breast,  a  feature  which  is  sometimes  repres- 
in  modern  sculpture.  The  breasts  themselves  are  mcr 
a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
posture  they  lie  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  i 
recumbent  position,  when  they  are  no  longer  influence 
their  own  weight. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  form  of  the  b: 
will  require  modification  if  it  be  the  artist's  intfnti 
represent  a  matronly  form  ;  in  this  case  the  changes  i 
gland  dependent  on  the  maternal  function  will  have 
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rise  to  alterations  in  development  and  consistence  which 
materially  affect  it*  form,  greater  fullness  and  a  slight 
folding  of  the  tissues  beneath  the  breast*  being  permissible 
under  such  conditions. 

The  existence  of  these  glands  in  the  female,  and  the 
presence  of  au  abundant  quantity  of  fat.  naturally  mask  the 
form  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  on  tie  surface  of  the  body. 
The  lower  border  of  the  muscle  is  concealed,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  armpit  is  effaced  by  the 
extension  of  the  rounded  base  of  the  gland  across  it.  Above, 
howevor.  the  fold  of  the  armpit  appears  distinct  where  the 
muscle  escapes  from  under  cover  of  the  breast.    There  is 
usually  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  overlying  the  fold 
here,  and  the  surface  form  present*  a  smooth,  slightly- 
convex  surface  extending  from  the  collar-bone  above  to 
the  somewhat  thick  and  rounded  border  of  the  fold  of  the 
armpit  below.    Over  this  part  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
there  is  an  elevation  on  the  surface  distinct  from  thai  of 
the  breast,  the  conical  form  of  which  rises  gradually  from 
this  surface.    These  points  may  be  readily  recognised  .11 
a  well-formed  model,  and  may  be  further  demonstrated  by 
raising  the  limb  from  the  side,  in  which  position  the  fold 
of  the  armpit  is  more  dislinctly  seen.    At  the  same  t.me  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  act  of  raising  the  arm  exercises 
a  certain  amount  of  trac  tion  on  the  breast,  which  l.es  higher 
on  the  side  with  the  uplifted  limb  than  on  the  opposite 
«ide  if  the  arm  is  pendant  (Plate  XVL  Fig-  a). 

We  have  next  to  turn  our  attention  to  that  group  of 
muscles  which  arise  from  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle 
and  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  tone  of  the  npper  arm  ; 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  deltokt  or  great  muscle 
of  the  shoulder.  There  are  others  which  teke  their 
origin  from  the  surfaces  of  the  hlade-bono,  but  these  for 
the  most  pan  lie  deeply,  and  do  not  intluence  the  surface 
form,  except  in  so  far  as  they  constitute  a  padding  for 
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the  more  superficial  muscles  which  overlie  them.  Tt  will 
be  necessary,  however,  to  refer  to  two  of  them,  the  infrn- 
spinatu*  and  the  r-  r>  <  major,  because  they  are  in  part 
superficial  The  eoraeo-braehuilis  musclo  also  arises  from 
the  blade-bone  (coracoid  process)  and  is  inserted  into  the 
humerus,  but  its  consideration  had  best  be  delayed  until 
the  surface  forms  of  the  upper  Ann  are  discussed. 

The  deltoid  muscle,  which  is  superficial  throughout,  form* 
the  cap  of  the  shoulder.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  trian- 
gular in  shape,  and  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  A.  The  base  of  the  triangle  is  directed 
upwards  and  is  attached  to  the  girdle-bones,  the  apex  or 
pointed  extremity  of  the  muscle  passes  down  towards  the 
middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  arm. 

The  muscle  arises  from  both  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle, 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  external  third  of  the  collar- 
bone in  front,  above  the  shoulder  from  the  point  and  outer 
margin  of  the  acromiou  process  of  the  shoulder-blude,  and 
behind  from  the  lower  border  of  the  spine  of  the  same  bono 
in  its  whole  length.  The  origin  of  this  muscle  is  thus  seen 
to  correspond  to  the  insertion  of  the  trapezius,  indeed  we 
may  regard  it  as  a  prolongation  of  that  muscle  downward  to 
the  limb,  the  bones  of  the  girdle  forming  an  interruption 
to  the  direct  continuity  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  fibres  of  the  muscle,  which  arise  from  the  bony  origin 
just  descrihed,  are  arranged  in  fleshy  bundles  which  con- 
verge interiorly  to  form  a  strung  thick  tendon  which 
is  inserted  into  that  rough  V-shaped  stirfnee,  already 
described  (p.  99),  on  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus,  about  its  middle.  This  raised  V-shoped  surfuce  is 
hence  called  the  deltoid  eminence.  The  thickest  jturt  of 
tlin  musclo  corresponds  to  its  central  fibres;  in  front,  the 
anterior  border  of  the  muscle  lies  alongside  the  outer  margin 
of  the  clavicular  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  linear  depression  which  is  wider  above, 
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u  the  two  muscles  are  slightly  wparated  from  one  another 
at  their  origins  from  the  collar-bone.  lu  correspondence 
with  this  on  the  surface  of  the  shoulder  in  fronts  there  is 
a  slight  hollow  below  the  collar-bone  overlying  the  interval 
between  the  muscles.  From  this  there  passes  ilowu  a  linear 
furrow,  which  follows  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
two  muscles  towards  the  external  limit  of  the  anterior  fold 
of  the  armpit  where  the  tendon  of  the  insertion  of  the 
great  pectoral  sinks  under  cover  of  the  deltoid.  These 
surface  depressions  are  best  seen  in  a  muscular  model  with 
little  or  no  superficial  fat,  and  are  of  course  intensified 
when  the  muscles  are  powerfully  contracted.  They  are 
absent  in  the  female,  or,  if  present,  are  very  much  softened 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  fat  and  t  h<-  feebler  muscular 
development  (Plates  VII L,  XV,  pp.  62,  108). 

The  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid  is  much  thinner. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  intimately  connected,  with 
a  strong  aponeurosis  which  stretches  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  blade-bone,  it  has  much  leas  influence  on  the  surface 
contours,  though  if  the  arm  be  raised  over  the  head  the 
outline  of  this  border  may  be  traced  upon  the  surface 
(Plates  Vll,  X,  XII,  XIV,  pp.  44.  86,  10a.  106). 

The  roundness  of  the  muscular  mass  of  the  deltoid  is 
due,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  the  fact  that  it  overlies 
the  head  of  the  humerus  and  receives  support  from  that 
portion  of  the  bone.  This  also  explains  why  the  most 
prominent  point  of  its  general  ronndnesa  is  directed  forwards 
and  outwards,  the  anterior  part  of  the  mnscle  appearing 
much  fuller  than  the  posterior,  which  present*  a  somewhat 
flattened  appearance. 

The  greatest  width  of  the  shoulders,  however,  does  not 
correspond  to  the  points  at  which  the  deltoid  muscles  over- 
lap  the  head  of  the  humerus,  but  is  situated  at  a  somewhat 
lower  level,  where  the  various  bundles  of  fibres  are  gathered 
together  to  pass  to  their  insertion.    This  point  is  usually 
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found  to  correspond  to  the  level  of  a  lino  drawn  outwards 
across  the  limb  in  continuation  witli  the  lower  border  of  the 
anterior  fold  of  the  armpit  (Plate  IX,  p.  72I. 

Tho  surface  form  does  not  convey  a  correct  impression  1 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  muscle  descends  to  be  attached 
to  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscle 
is  obscured  both  in  front  and  behind  by  the  fleshy  muscles  of 
the  upper  arm,  between  which  its  tendinous  fibres  descend  to 
a  mneh  lower  level  than  inight  at  first  seciu  likely.  Accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  fat  present  a  depression  on  the  surface 
which  overlies  the  point  of  junction  of  the  fleshy  fibres  with 
the  tendon  of  insertion  is  more  or  less  clearly  seen.  It  is  . 
most  pronounced  when  the  arm  is  raised  and  slightly  drawn 
back  and  the  muscle  |>owerfully  contracted.  Leading  np 
from  this  hollow  on  either  side  are  the  linear  furrows  which 
mark  the  position  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of 
the  muscle  respectively  (Plates  XVIII,  XX,  pp.  144,  170). 

The  origin  of  the  deltoid  is  rendered  much  more  apparent 
when  the  limb  is  raised.  It  then  corresponds  to  a  furrow 
which  overlies  the  outer  third  of  the  collar-bone,  and  which 
can  be  traced  backward  along  tho  upper  surface  of  the 
acromion  on  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  over  the  middle 
of  which  it  gradually  fades  into  the  general  fullness  of  the 
trapezius.  The  depth  of  tho  furrow,  which  is  greatest,  ill 
this  position  of  the  limb, over  the  acromion,  depends  on  the  j 
development  and  state  of  contraction  of  the  deltoid  and 
trapezius  muscles  which  lie  on  either  side  of  it.  This  furrow, 
which  is  seen  in  the  female  with  the  limb  uplifted,  is  much 
filter  in  its  contours,  owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
superficial  fatty  layer  (Plates  X  XII,  pp.  86,  102). 

The  action  of  the  deltoid  varies  according  to  the  part  of 
the  muscle  brought  into  play.  It  assists  in  raising  the  arm. 
That  part  of  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the  acromion 
ilraws  the  arm  upwards  and  away  from  the  side  ;  the  anterior 
fibres  raise  the  limb  and  bend  it  1'orwunJs  j  the  posterior 
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fibres  elevate  the  limb  and  bend  it  backward*.  The  action 
of  the  muscle  is  checked  by  the  ligaments  oi'  tlx)  shoulder- 
joint,  so  that  in  the  act  of  raising  the  limb  ('mm  the  side 
further  movement,  at  the  shoulder-joint  ceases  when  the 
arm  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk.  Any  further 
movement  in  an  upward  direction  is  doe  to  a  movement  of 
the  shoulder-blade  itself.  This  movement  of  rotation  of  the 
blade-bone  has  been  already  described  <p.  96).  During 
powerful  contraction  of  the  muscle  the  surface  forms  over  it 
frequently  display  the  arrangement  of  its  fibres,  a  series  of 
shallow  furrows  indicating  the  lines  of  separation  of  the 
different  bundles  j  these  are  best  seen  near  the  bony  origin. 

Of  the  two  remaining  muscles  of  this  gronp  little  need 
be  said.  The  infra-*pinatn*  arises  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  blade-bone  below  the  spine  ;  its  fibres  converge 
externally  to  end  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the 
back  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm. 

The  muscle  is  triangular  in  shape.  In  close  relation  to 
its  lower  border  we  find  another  muscle  which  is  called  the 
teren  minor.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  lie  parallel  to  those 
of  the  infra-spinatns,  and  are  attached  along  the  external 
border  of  the  blade-bone.  The  fibres  pass  upwards  and 
outwards  towards  the  grout  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  into 
which  they  are  inserted  immediately  below  the  infra-spinatus. 
In  regard  to  their  action  and  their  influence  upon  the 
surface  forms  these  two  muscles  may  be  regarded  as  one  ; 
they  both  act  as  rotators  out  words  of  the  bone  of  the  upper 
arm ;  they  assist  also  in  drawing  the  arm  backwards,  and 
the  teres  minor  helps  to  pull  down  the  uplifted  limb  (Fig.  77). 

Doth  muscles  are  covered  by  a  fairly  strong  and  tough 
layer  of  fascia,  a  circumstance  which  explains  why  they 
do  not  produce  a  greater  surface  relief  wheu  they  are  in 
a  state  of  contraction.  The  portions  of  these  muscles  which 
are  subcutaneous  correspond  to  u  somewhat  triangular  area, 
which  is  mapped  out  by  the  reliefs  formed  by  the  edges  of 
I  2 
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the  trapezius  within,  the  deltoid  above,  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  below.  The  surface  of  these 
console*  so  exposed  forms  a  slight  relief  bounded  by  the 
outlines  ubove  described.  These  points  may  be  seen  best 
when  the  shoulders  are  drawn  buck.  When  the  limb  is 
raised  above  the  head,  the  surface  form  is  modified  by 
the  rotation  of  the  blade-bone,  the  inferior  angle  of  which 
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is  carried  forwards  and  slightly  upwards.  In  this  position 
the  inner  border  of  that  hone  is  rendered  more  apparent, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  rhomboideus  major  is  more  fully 
exposed  (l'lates  X,  XII.  XIV,  pp.  86.  102.  106)1 

The  last  muscle  of  this  group  whnh  we  have  to  consider 
w  the  tere*  major.  It  takes  origin  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  blade-bone  ;  ita  fibres  run 
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upwards  and  outwards  parallel  to  those  of  the  teres  minor, 
but  in  place  of  being  utim  ln-4  to  the  back  of  the  humerus 
the  teres  major  runs  forward  to  the  front  of  the  shaft  of 
that  bone  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  lip  of  the  bicipital 
groove.  The  muscle,  when  well  developed,  forms  a  thick 
fleshy  mass.  Its  relations  to  the  latissimus  dorxi  and  the 
posterior  fold  of  the  armpit  are  important.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  the  latissimus  dorsi  folds  round  the  outer 
border  of  this  muscle  so  as  to  enclose  it  like  a  sling.  As 
the  fibres  of  the  latissimus  sweep  rouud  the  thick  teres 
major  muscle  the  latter  imparts  a  fullness  to  them  which 
accounts  for  the  thickness  of  the  posterior  fold  of  the 
armpit.  The  teres  major  acts  as  a  rotator  inwards  of 
the  arm.  thus  antagonizing  the  action  of  the  teres  minor. 
Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  minor  it  draws  down  the 
uplifted  limb  (Fig.  78). 

The  muscle  imparts  a  fullness  to  the  surface  which  overlies 
the  outer  border  of  the  blade-bone.  With  the  limb  by  tho 
side  and  forcibly  rotated  inwards,  the  mnscle  forms  a  well- 
marked  elevation  between  the  upper  border  of  the  latissi- 
mus dorsi  and  tho  tores  minor.  This  relief,  externally, sinks 
under  cover  of  the  deltoid  and  the  long  head  of  the  great 
extensor  muscle  on  the  back  of  the  upper  arm,  called  the 
triceps.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  muscle  that 
the  external  or  axillary  border  of  the  blade-bone  exercises 
so  little  direct  influence  on  the  surface  forms  (Plates  XII. 
XIV,  pp.  102.  106). 

Having  now  considered  in  detail  the  various  superficial 
muscles  which  lie  on  the  back  of  the  trunk,  it  may  bo  well 
to  review  briefly  the  main  features  of  the  superficial  anatomy 
of  thia  region. 

Arising  from  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  throughout  tho 
entire  extent  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  extending  upwards 
as  high  as  tho  back  of  the  skull,  is  the  tmptziu*.  The  fibres 
of  insertion  are  to  be  traced  outwards  to  the  boneB  of  the 
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shoulder-girdle.  The  higher  fibres,  which  pass  forward  to 
be  attached  to  the  miter  third  of  the  front  of  the  collar-bone, 
have  a  downward  direction.  The  lower,  which  are  inserted 
into  a  tendon  overlying  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the 
shoulder-blade,  have  an  upward  direction.  The  inter- 
mediate fibres  run  with  varying  degrees  of  obliquity,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  upper  margin  of  the  spine  and  the 
acromion  process  of  the  blade-bone  (Plates  V,  XI,  XIV, 
pp.  36,  9a.  1061. 

The  origin  of  the  deltoid  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
insertion  of  the  trapezius,  the  collar-bone  and  the  bony 
processes  of  the  blade-bone  alone  separating  the  attach- 
ments of  these  muscles.  The  fibres  of  the  deltoid  are 
gathered  together  to  form  a  pointed  tendinous  insertion, 
which  is  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  of  the  upper  arm,  about  its  middle.  The  muscle 
thus  covers  the  shoulder-joint  behind,  in  front,  above,  and 
to  the  outer  side  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  XII,  pp.  62,  72,  10a). 

Arising  from  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  throughout 
the  entire  region  of  the  loins,  and  also  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  thoracic  region,  is  the  latuMtmwt  dortri.  The 
latter  part  of  its  origin  is  overlapped  by  the  pointed  lower 
fibres  of  attachment  of  the  trapezina  In  addition  the 
latissiuius  dorsi  arises  from  the  last  three  ribs  as  well 
as  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  iliac  crest  for  a  variable 
distance,  as  has  been  already  described.  The  fibres  pass 
upwards  and  outwards  with  varying  degrees  of  obliquity 
towards  the  hinder  fold  of  the  armpit,  the  contour  line  of 
which  they  form  :  here  the  muscle  is  twisted  on  itself  to 
reach  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shall  of  the 
humerus,  into  which  it  is  inserted  (Plates  XII,  XIV, 
pp.  102,  106). 

A  triangular  interval  between  these  muscles  in  the 
scapular  regions  is  to  be  noted,  the  apex  of  which  cor- 
responds to  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  blade-bone.  Of 
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its  sides  the  inner  correspond*  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 
trapezius,  the  outer  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid, 
while  its  base,  somewhat  curved,  coincides  with  the  upper 
border  of  the  latissiuius  dorsL  It  is  within  the  area  so 
defined  that  the  blade-bone,  and  some  of  the  muscles  con- 
nected with  it,  come  into  direct  relation  to  the  surface. 
With  the  limbs  by  the  side  we  recognize,  in  this  triangular 
interval,  the  internal  border  of  the  blade-bone.  To  the 
inner  side  of  this  border,  we  note  the  presence  of  that 
portion  of  the  rhomboidrH*  muscle  which  is  uncovered  by 
the  trapezius.  Arising  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
blade-bone  below  the  spine,  we  see  as  much  of  the  infra- 
spinatus and  ten*  minor  as  is  uncovered  by  the  deltoid, 
while,  corresponding  to  the  lower  angle  and  external  border 
of  the  blade  -bone,  as  much  of  the  terr*  major  aa  is  uncovered 
by  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  displayed  (Plates  X,  XIV, 
pp.  86,  106). 

The  relations  of  the  boundaries  and  contents  of  this 
triangular  area,  which,  for  descriptive  purposes,  may  be 
called  the  rnijmlar  triangle,  vary  from  one  or  other  of  two 
causes  or  a  combination  of  both.  These  causes  depend  ori 
the  mobility  of  the  blade-bone  or  scapula. 

Firstly,  the  relation  of  this  scapular  triangle  to  the  surface 
will  alter  according  as  the  blade-bono  is  raised  or  lowered 
or  drawn  backwards  or  forwards,  movements  which  take 
place  when  we  raise  or  lower  the  shoulders  or  when  we 
brace  them  back  or  pull  them  forwards. 

Secondly,  the  outlines  of  the  scapular  triangle  and  it* 
contents  will  be  much  modified  by  that  movement  of  the 
scapula  which  is  called  rotation,  and  which  has  been  already 
considered  in  detail-  This  is  the  movement  which  causes 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  blade-bone  to  advance  on  the 
chest-wall,  whilst  its  upper  angle  passes  nearer  the  middle 
line,  a  movement  which  takes  place  to  greatest  extent 
when  the  arm  is  thrown  above  the  back  of  the  head  or 
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neck.  Rotatory  movement  in  an  opposite  direction  it 
produced  when  the  arm  is  carried  aprons  thu  back  of  the 
trunk  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  In  this 
position  the  lower  angle  of  the  blade-bone  is  drawn  nearer 
the  middle  linu  of  the  back,  whilst  the  upper  angle  passes 
to  I  if  wide  of  tho  middle  line. 

A*  will  be  obvious,  there  may  be  many  combination* 
of  these  movements.  Two  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
render  this  clear.  We  may  have  the  uplifted  arm  with  the 
shoulder  thrown  forwards  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uplifted 
limb  with  the  shoulder  drawn  back — the  arrangement  of 
the  contents  and  outlines  of  this  scapular  triangle  display- 
ing very  characteristic  differences  in  the  two  positions. 

These  differences  the  student  will  best  appreciate  for 
himself  by  a  study  of  Plates  V,  X.  XI,  XII,  XIV,  pp.  36. 86, 
93.  102,  106). 

The  only  remaining  superficial  muscle  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  here  is  a  portion  of  the  external  oblique  as  it 
forms  the  flank  ;  this  is  visible  in  a  view  of  the  superficial 
muscles  of  the  back,  since  it  lies  wide  of  the  lower  attach- 
ment of  the  latiasimus  dorsi  to  the  ribs  and  iliac  crest. 
Usually,  however,  the  superficial  layer  of  fat  in  this  region 
is  so  abundant  that  the  surface  contours  are  not.  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  development  or  contraction  of  this  part  of 
the  externa]  oblique. 

.  Whilst  tho  muscles  above  mentioned  constitute  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  back,  the  student  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  deeper  muscles  exercise  a  very 
powerful  influence  on  the  Burface  forms.  Moat  important 
of  these  are  the  erector**  epinae.  These  control  to  a  large 
extent  the  movements  of  the  vertebral  column  or  back- 
bone, and.  though  their  action  has  been  already  fully  .lis- 
cussed,  it  may  be  well  here  to  remind  the  student  that 
when  the  figure  is  represented  in  poses  in  which  the  back 
is  bout  cither  forwards  or  backwards,  to  the  side  or  twisted, 
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these  muscle*  undergo  remurkuble  modification  in  outline 
and  degree  of  contraction.  This  will  uucessarily  react  on 
the  surface  contours,  for,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the 
muscles  which  overlie  them  are  frequently  so  thin  and 
tendinous  that  these  deeper  muscles  exercise  a  much  more 
potent  influence  on  the  surfuce  form  than  those  which 
overlie  them. 

An  examination  of  Plate  V  will  best  explain  this.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when  the  figure 
is  bent  forward  the  central  furrow  of  the  batik  becomes 
shallower,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a  ridge  corresponding 
to  the  tips  of  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae  ;  the  fleshy  columns 
of  the  erectores  spinae,  which  lie  on  either  side,  are  flattened, 
owing  to  the  stretching  of  their  fibres :  whereas  if  the  figure 
be  bent  backwards  the  median  furrow  is  deepened  and  the 
em  tores  spinae  are  rendered  more  prominent,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  now  in  a  powerful  state  of  contraction. 
The  median  furrow  of  the  back  in  the  npper  thoracic 
region  may  be  further  deepened  by  the  approximation 
of  the  blade-bones  to  the  middle  line,  an  action  which 
is  induced  by  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  trapczii  and 
the  shortening  and  bulging  of  their  fibres,  a  condition 
which  is  represented  in  Plates  V,  XI,  pp.  36.  98. 

In  concluding  this  r4*um4  it  need  only  be  added  that 
the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  in  great  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  woman  the  superficial  fatty  layer  is 
present  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  mask,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  details  above  described.  In  the  female  we  do 
not  expect  to  find  so  powerful  a  muscular  development  as 
in  the  male ;  the  result  is  that,  though  in  woman  the  surface 
contours  depend  on  the  same  structures,  in  her  the  outlines 
are  more  rounded  and  soft,  affording  little  if  any  evidence 
of  many  of  the  above  details  (Plates  XIII,  XVII,  pp.  105, 121). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  UPPER  ARM. 

Before  parsing  to  the  consideration  of  the  surface  fontu 
of  the  upper  arm.  it  may  bo  well  to  glance,  for  a  moment 
at.  the  manner  in  which  the  arm  springs  from  the  trunk. 
When  the  arm  is  hanging  by  the  side  there  is  a  hollow, 
called  the  armjHt.  between  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  and 
the  chest-wall.  If  the  lingers  be  thrust  into  this  space  the 
anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  hollow  will  be  found  to 
be  thick  and  fleshy.  These  have  been  already  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  arm- 
pit, and  have  been  seen  to  be  formed  by  the  muscles  passing 
from  the  trunk  to  the  limb. 

Great  alterations  take  place  in  the  form  of  this  hollow 
when  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side.  Its  boundaries  are 
now  better  seen  for  the  borders  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  folds  are  stretched,  and  more  dearly  defined. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  connexion  with  them  is 
that  the  posterior  fold  extends  farther  down  the  limb  than 
the  anterior ;  the  result  of  this  is  that  if  the  figure  is  looked 
at  from  the  front  when  the  arm  is  raised  we  can  see  into 
the  hollow  of  the  armpit.  In  this  view  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  posterior  wall  is  in  part  exposed,  and  wo 
have  to  account  for  the  structures  which  determine  its  form. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  figure  is  sketched  from  behind 
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when  the  arm  is  uplifted  the  posterior  fold  of  the  armpit 
conceals  from  view  the  hollow,  and  the  lower  margin  of 
this  fold  form*  the  outline  of  the  figure  in  this  position. 
Viewed  from  the  side,  we  can  of  course  recognize  both 
boundaries,  and  get  a  better  idea  of  the  inner  wall  of 
the  space. 

For  clearness  of  description  the  boundaries  of  the  space 
had  now  better  he  described.  Tn  form  the  hollow  resembles 
a  four-sided  pyramid,  the  sides  of  which  are  unequal.  The 
base  of  the  pyramid  corresponds  to  the  skin  which  overlies 
the  hollow.  The  inner  wall  of  the  space  is  formed  by  the 
chest-wall  overlain  by  the  sorratus  magnus.  The  anterior 
wall,  as  has  been  already  described,  is  formed  by  the 
pectoralis  major  and  minor.  The  posterior  wall  is  in  part 
made  np  of  the  anterior  surface  and  external  l>order  of 
the  blade-bone,  both  of  which  are  clothed  by  muscles.  On 
the  anterior  surface  there  is  a  muscle  called  the  sub- 
scapulari*.  and,  running  along  the  external  bonier  of  the 
bone,  are  seen  the  thick  fleshy  fibres  of  the  teres  major. 
The  thickness  of  this  muscle  is  sufficient  to  mask  the 
outline  of  the  external  border  of  the  bone,  but  the  student 
can  easily  satisfy  himself  of  its  presence  by  grasping  firmly 
the  posterior  fold  of  the  armpit  when  the  limb  is  raised. 
Sweeping  round  the  outer  border  of  the  teres  major  the 
fibres  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  can  readily  be  seen  in  a  dis- 
section of  this  region,  and  in  certain  positions  of  the  limb 
their  presence  causes  distinct  alterations  of  the  surface  forms. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  armpit  are  wide 
apart  as  they  pass  from  the  trunk,  but  as  the  muscles 
which  form  them — with  one  exception,  the  pectoralis  minor 
— are  all  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  the 
folds  are  necessarily  brought  much  closer  together  at  their 
attachments  to  the  limb. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  space  is  necessarily  much  narrower 
than  the  others,  and  consists  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
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shaft,  of  the  humerus  and  certain  muscles  which  are  passing 
down  along  it*  inner  aide.  Those  are  the  bleep*  muscle 
of  the  arm  and  the  caraco  brachial!*,  which  will  presently 
be  described.  The  hollow  itself  is  filled  with  fat,  in  which 
the  large  vessels  and  nerves  of  this  region  are  embedded. 

It  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of  these  contents,  and  also 
to  thci.  stretching  of  the 
skin  and  fibrous  layers 
which  form  the  base  of 
the  space,  that  the  hollow 
is  not  so  deep  as  one  wonld 
expect  from  a  mere  study 
of  the  muscles  alone. 

Platoa  X,  XII,  XV.  re- 
preseut  the  figure  with  the 
limb  in  different  positions, 
and  the  student  will  be 
able  to  form  *  better  idea 
of  the  arrangement  of  the 
muscles  by  a  Btudy  of 
these  plates  than  by  any 
verbal  description. 

This  is  a  convenient 
point  at  which  to  study 
the  coraeo-brachiali*.  This 
muscle  arises,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  short  head 
of  the  biceps  muscle  of 
the  arm.  from  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  blade- 
bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus, 
when'  its  attachment  corresponds  to  the  middle  third  of 
the  length  of  the  shaft. 

The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  is  concealed  by  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  armpit,  and  as  it  rnns  down  along  the  inner 
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side  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  it  is  overlapped,  when 
the  limb  is  hanging  by  the  side,  by  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
biceps.  When  the  arm  is  raised  and  the  borders  of  the. 
armpit  are  stretched,  the  muscle  can  be  readily  recognized 
as  a  distinct  elevation  running  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
limb,  between  the  attachments  of  the  folds  of  the  armpit 
to  the  limb.  This  elevation  is  distinct  from,  and  lies  behind, 
that  formed  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  biceps,  and  can  be 
traced  down  along  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm,  gradually 
fading  awuy  about  the  middle  of  this  portion  of  the  limb. 
The  muscle  is  most  strongly  marked  in  such  positions  as 
we  see  represented  in  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  but  an 
examination  of  Plate  XV  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the 
inilucnce  which  it  has  on  the  surface  forms. 

As  will  be  seen,  it  is  separated  m  front  from  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  armpit  by  the  biceps,  whilst  behind  it  overlies 
the  posterior  fold  just  where  the  muscles  which  constitute 
that  fold,  viz.  (he  latissimus  dorsi  and  tares  major,  are 
inserted  into  the  upper  portion" of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

The  coraco-brachialis  assists  in  raising  the  arm  at  the 
aht'ililder-juittt  ;  it  also  tends  to  turn  the  limb  forwards  and 
inwards  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  body. 

Before  passing  to  consider  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm 
it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  bones  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

The  humr.ru*.  or  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  has  been  in  part 
described  (Chapter  V,  p.  98),  but  its  lower  end  must  now 
be  examined  in  greater  detail. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  elbotr-joinf.  This  joint  unites  the  bone  of  the  upper 
arm  with  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  The  latter  lie  side 
by  side,  and  are  called — the  inner  bone,  the  «7m«.  the  outer 
bone,  the  radiu*. 

The  shaft  of  the  humerus,  which  abont  its  middle  is  more 
or  less  prismatic  in  section,  becomes  expanded  interiorly. 
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It  becomes  flattened,  awl  displays,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  well-marked  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  which 
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are  separated  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  by  distinct 
margin*.     It'  traced   downwards  these  margins  will  be 
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found  to  torminate  in  pointed  processes  called  respectively 
I  hi"  fawiW  and  outer  rondyle*.  Of  these  condyles  the 
inner  in  the  more  prominent,  whilst  of  the  ridges  leading 
to  them  (called  mijira-cttndyloid  ridge*)  the  outer  is  the 
better  marked.  Them  ridges  and  processes  are  of  gre*t 
importance  in  affording  attachment  to  numerous  muscles 
and  processes  of  fascia  in  this  region.  The  part  of  the 
humerus  which  lies  between  the  two  condyloid  processes 
is  much  thickened  and  is  curved  slightly  forward.  It  is 
on  this  portion  of  the  bone  that  the  articular  surfaces 
are  placed  by  means  of  which  it  ia  connected  with  the 
radius  and  ulna. 

Just  below  the  external  condyle  and  to  its  inner  side 
a  smooth  rounded  surface,  called  the  capUellum  or  little 
head,  is  noticed.  This  surface,  which  lies  more  on  the  front 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  than  on  its  inferior 
aspect,  ia  adapted  to  articulate  with  the  shallow  hollow  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  enter  bone  of  the  fore.arm  (radius). 
To  the  inner  side  of  this  little  articular  head  it  will  lie 
observed  that  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  grooved 
by  a  pulley. like  surface  which  passes  round  it  in  a  slightly 
spiral  manner  from  back  to  front.  This  surface  ia  called 
the  trochlta,  and  is  for  articulation  with  the  inner  bone  of 
the  fore-arm  1  ulna).  The  trochlea  is  separated  from  the 
rapitellum  by  a  slight  smooth  ridge,  whilst  its  inner  bonier 
is  denned  by  a  well  marked  and  prominent  edge.  The 
latter  is  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  which  lies  above  it  and  to 
its  inner  side.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  the  internal  condyle 
owes  its  prominence. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  there  are  two  bones  in  the 
fore-arm— the  rodiu*  and  the  ulna,  Now  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  two  bones  are  not  immovably  unit4vi,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  leg.  but  are 
freely  movable  on  one  another  in  certain  direction*.  This 
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may  be  beat  understood  if  we  compare  for  a  moment  their 
relations  to  each  other  in  different  positions  of  the  limb.  If 
the  arm  be  held  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  directed  upwards, 
the  bones  will  be  found  to  lie  aide  by  aide  and  more  or  less 
parallel  to  each  other,  whereas  if  the  hand  be  now  turned 
so  that  the  palm  is  directed  downward*  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  miter  bone  of  the  fore-arm  passes  to  lie  obliquely 
across  the  inner  bone. 

This  movement  is  termed  tho  movement  of  pronation 
and  tupination  j  it  will  require  to  be  studied  in  detail 
later,  but  it  ia  necessary  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
here,  in  order  that  the  student  may  understand  the  forma 
of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  tones. 

In  comparing  the  two  bones  of  the  tore-arm  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  large,  whilst 
its  lower  end  is  comparatively  small  On  the  other  hand, 
the  upper  end  of  thu  radius  is  small,  whilst  its  inferior 
extremity  ia  large  and  expanded.  The  student  should 
associate  with  these  details  the  facts  that  the  ulna,  or  inner 
hone  of  the  fore-arm,  enters  most  largely  into  the  formation 
of  the  elbow-joint,  whilst  the  outer  bone,  or  radius,  plays 
tho  most,  important  part  in  supporting  the  skeleton  of  the 
hand  at  the  wrist-joint. 

As  it  is  with  the  muscles  which  move  the  fore-arm  on 
the  upper  arm  that  we  are  at  present  concerned,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  consider  first  the  form  of  the  bono  of  the 
fore-arm,  which  is  most  intimately  associated  with  these 
movements. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  large,  and  presents 
a  very  characteristic  appearance.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  is  a  deep  and  well-marked  notch,  called  thu  greater 
sigmoid  notch,  which  lies  between  two  prominent  processes 
placed  one  above,  the  other  below  it.  The  higher  of  these, 
called  the  olecranon  procen*.  lies  in  line  with  the  upper  end 
of  thu  shaft    The  posterior  prominent  angle  of  this  process 
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io  a  poiut  of  groat  importance,  as  it  forms  the  tip  of  the 
elbow. 

The  lower  or  eoronoid  procens  is  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
bone  which  is  united  to  the  front  of  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  some  little  distance  below  the 
olecranon.  The  interval  between  the  two  processes  corre- 
spond* to  the  notch  already  mentioned,  and  the  surfaces 
of  these  processes,  which  hound  the  notch,  are  smooth  and, 
in  the  living,  coated  with  articular  cartiluge.  If  the  ulna 
and  the  humerus  are  articulated,  the  surfaces  of  the  greater 
sigmoid  notch  are  seen  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  fit  on 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  of  the 
upper  arm. 

A  further  examination  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulun 
reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  another  articulur  surface  to 
be  studied  in  connexion  with  it-  This  is  au  oval  hollow 
—called  the  lr*«rr  rigmoid  notch  —  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
coronoid  process,  into  which  the  thick  margin  of  the  rounded 
heud  of  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  fits. 

The  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  loug  and  tapering;  its  upper 
part  is  prismatic  on  section,  the  various  surfaces  being 
separated  by  well-defined  margins ;  of  these,  one,  called 
the  posterior  bonier,  is  highly  important 

This  border  commences  above  by  the  fusion  of  two 
lines,  which  enclose  between  them  a  V-shaped  area  on  the 
back  of  the  olecranon  process,  and  may  be  traced  dowu  ulong 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  shaft  towards  the  lower  extremity, 
where  it  gradually  lades  away,  corresponding,  however,  in 
line  and  direction  with  a  process  to  be  hereafter  described 
as  the  ntyloid  process.  The  line  so  formed  descrilws  a 
sinuous  curve  and  corresponds  to  a  well-marked  ftltrOW  OH 
the  back  of  the  fore-arm.  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ulnar  furrmc.  The  importance  of  this  bonier  of  the 
bone  is  duo  to  the  circumstauce  that  throughout  its  whole 
length  it  is  subcutaneous,  a  fact  which  the  student  cau 
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easily  verify  for  himself  by  running  his  finger  firmly  along 
iliu  back  of  the  fore-arm,  commencing  above  at  the  tip  of 
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the  elbow,  and  ending  below  at  the  prominence  on  the  back 
and  inner  side  of  the  wrist  which  lies  in  a  line  with  (he 
little  tinker. 
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The  tower  end  of  the  ulna,  curiously  enough  called  the 
head,  consist*  of  a  rounded  thick  button-like  process.  fused 
on  the  extremity  of  the  shaft.  From  the  back  and  inner 
Bide  of  this  head  there  projects  downwards  a  prominent 
process  of  bone  called  the  ttyloid  process  of  the  ulna.  The 
further  details  of  this  portion  of  the  bone  will  be  studied 
in  connexion  with  the  description  of  the  wrist. 

The  radiux.  or  outer  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  differs  from  the 
ulna  or  inner  bone  in  being  small  above  and  thick  and 
expanded  below.  Moreover  this  bone  is  not  as  long  as 
the  ulna,  which  exceeds  it  by  the  length  of  the  olecranon 
process. 

The  upper  end  of  the  radius  is  called  the  head,  it  too 
may  be  compared  to  a  thick  disk-shaped  piece  of  bone 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  shaft.  The  upper  surface  of  this 
disk  or  head  is  slightly  hollowed  nut  so  as  to  fit  on  to  the 
smooth  rounded  surface  of  the  cupitellum  or  little  head  of 
the  humerus.  The  circumference  of  the  disk  is  thick  and 
rounded,  and  on  its  inner  side  is  adapted  for  articulation 
with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  which  we  have 
already  seen  on  the  outer  side  of  the  eoronoid  process  of 
that  bone.  The  head  of  the  radius  can  be  distinctly  felt 
beneath  the  skin  in  the  dimple  or  depression  which  appears 
behind  and  towards  the  onter  side  of  the  elbow,  when 
the  fore-arm  is  straightened  on  the  upper  arm. 

Below  the  head  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  constricted,  but 
gradually  expands  us  it  passes  downwards,  becoming  much 
thicker  towards  ite  lower  extremity. 

About  threo-f|uarters  of  an  inch  below  the  head  there 
is  an  outstanding  osseous  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
shaft.  This  is  called  the  bicipital  tubercle,  because  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  muscle  is  attached  to  it. 

Tho  shall  of  the  bone  is  so  overlain  by  mnscles  that 
it  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  surface  contours  of  the 
fore-ami,  though  indirectly  it  reacts  on  the  surface  forms 
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by  supporting  these  muscles.  and  thus  gives  rise  to  great 
modifications  in  the  general  outline  of  the  limb,  according 
as  its  position  ia  changed  in  the  movements  of  pronation 
ami  supination  already  referred  to. 

The  lower  end  of  tho  bone  ia  bmad  and  expanded.  It 
enters  largely  into  t  he  formation  of  the  wrist-joint,  furnish- 
ing by  its  inferior  articular. surface  a  broud  support  for  the 
bones  of  the  wrist.  The  external  horder  of  this  expanded 
interior  extremity  is  prolonged  downwards  in  the  form  of 
A  bluut-poiuted  process,  called  the  styloid  proceas  of  the 
radius.  This  process,  as  well  as  the  bone  immediately  around, 
is  subcutaneous  and  forms  the  prominence  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  wrist  which  lies  in  line  with  the  thumb.  An  oval 
hollow,  seen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  expanded  lower  end 
of  the  l>nne.  receives  the  thick  margin  of  the  rounded 
head  of  the  ulna  when  the  two  bones  are  articulated. 

These  points  will  require  further  consideration  when  the 
movements  of  pronation  and  supination  are  discussed  and 
when  the  anatomy  of  the  wrist  is  considered. 

There  are  tew  subjects  which  require  moro  careful  study 
than  the  elbow-joint.  A  knowledge  of  the  shape  and 
relations  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  its  formation  is 
essential  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  alterations 
in  form  which  depend  on  the  movements  of  this  joint. 

The  elvutr-jaint  is  a  typical  example  of  a  hinge-joint. 
That  ia  to  say,  movement  takes  place  in  one  or  other  of  two 
directions,  either  forwards  or  backwards — which  movements 
are  termed  jlej-inn  and  w/e»Wo«.  In  the  former  the  fore- 
arm is  bent  forwards  on  the  upper  arm.  in  the  latter  the 
limb  is  straightened  so  that  the  fore-arm  is  brought 
nearly  into  line  with  the  upper  arm.  The  capsule  which 
invests  the  joint  is  loose  in  front,  and  behind,  so  as  to 
allow  freely  of  movements  in  those  directions.  At  the  ridel 
of  the  joint*  however,  the  capsule  is  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  strong  ligaments  which  prevent  any  lateral  play. 
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As  lias  Iwii  airway  stated,  the  ulna  is  the  bone  of  the 
fore-arm  which  enters  most  largely  into  the  formation  of 
this  joint.  The  sigmoid  notch 
between  the  corouoid  and 
olecranon  processes  is  fitted 
on  to  the  trochlear  surface 
of  the  humerus,  but  as  this 
notch  is  less  in  exteut  than 
the  surface  on  which  it  tits 
it  follows  that,  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  joint,  the  notch 
is  applied  to  different  parts 
of  the  trochlea  as  the  for- 
ward and  backward  move- 
ment* are  performed.  Thus, 
when  the  limb  is  extended, 
Le.  straightened,  the  surfaces 
of  the  notch  are  in  contact  with 
the  back  and  lower  parts 
of  the  trochlear  whereas,  when 
the  elbow  is  forcibly  bent,  the 
notch  is  in  contact  with  the 
anterior  and  inferior  aspects 
of  the  trochlea. 

The  processes  which  bound 
the  notch  abovo  and  below 
•re  prominent  and  outstand- 
ing, and  an  arrangement  is 
necessary  to  prevent  them 
unduly  limiting  the  range 
of  movement  of  the  joint. 
Above  the  trochlear  surface 
oi  the  humerus,  both  in  front 
aud  behind,  tbo  bono  is  hollowed  out  to  form  two  fossae. 
That  in  front  is  called  the  corouoid  fo**a;  the  one  behind, 
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the  olecranon  foma.  When  the  limb  is  extended  (he 
Anterior  and  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  process  liea 
in  the  olecranon  fossa,  whilst  in  the  bent  position  the 
prominent  lower  border  of  the  great  sigmoid  notch,  formed 
by  the  coronoid  process,  occupies  the  coronoid  Ibssa. 

The  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fore-arm 
are  effected  by  the  sigmoid  notch  being  drawn  over  the 
trochlea  of  the  humerus,  hut  as  the  radins  is  nnited  to 
the  ulna  by  means  of  certain  joints  it  fallows  that  as  the 
ulna  moves  it  carries  with  it  the  radius.  It  has  been  already 
Rated  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the  radius  is 
hollowed  out  to  adapt  it  to  fit  the  capitelltun  or  small  head 
of  the  humerus,  but  as  this  latter  articular  surface  is  placed 
more  on  the  front  than  on  the  lower  aspect  of  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  humerus  it  results  that  the  radius  is  but 
slightly  in  contact  with  this  surface  of  the  humerus  when 
the  limb  is  fully  extended.  When  the  elbow  is  bent,  how- 
ever,  the  head  of  the  radius  is  more  closely  applied  to  the 
capitullum.  The  surfaces  just  described  are  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  not  only  of  movements  in  a  backward  and 
forward  direction,  but  also  of  movements  of  rotation  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  on  the  capitellum.  This  movement  of 
the  radius  is  possible  in  all  positions  of  the  limb,  but  is 
best  controlled  and  most  efficiently  employed  when  the 
elbow  is  bent,  for  in  this  position  the  head  of  the  radius 
fits  more  accurately  on  the  capitellum  and  is  therefore  better 
supported. 

These  facts  are  home  out  by  experience.  It  is  in  the 
movements  of  pronation  and  supination,  already  incidentally 
referred  to,  that  the  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  takes 
place.  When  we  make  use  of  these  movements,  and  desire 
to  employ  a  considerable  amount  of  force,  we  are  accustomed 
to  do  bo  with  the  arm  bent,  as  in  the  acts  of  inserting 
a  corkscrew  or  using  a  screw-driver,  for  in  this  position 
of  the  limb  the  head  of  the  radius  is  well  supported  by  the 
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capitellum.  J3ut,  whilst  thia  in  the  ca.se,  the  student  must 
not  overlook  thu  fact  that  the  same  movement*  may  be 
performed  with  the  limb  extended,  as  in  the  act  of  fencing, 
or  when  we  lift  and  twist  anything  about ;  in  the  latter 
act.  however,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  joint  is  subjected 
to  a  tearing  rather  than  a  crushing  strain. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  movement*  of  flexion  ami 
extension  of  the  elbow  more  carefully.  Were  the  move- 
ment* as  simple  as  have  been  described,  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  when  the  fore-arm  is  bent  on  the  upper  arm 
the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  two  parts  of  the  limb  would  be 
brought  into  contact ;  that  this  is  not  the  case,  the  student 
can  easily  demonstrate  for  himself.  If  the  arms  be  extended 
by  the  sides  of  the  trunk  with  the  palms  of  the  hand* 
directed  forwards,  and  the  fore-arms  then  bent  upwards 
without  any  conscious  restraint,  the  elbows  being  still  kept 
in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  chest,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  hands  will  fall  naturally  in  a  crossed  position  on  the 
front  of  the  breast,  and  not,  as  one  might  reasonably  expect, 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  corresponding  limbs.  This  will 
be  obvious  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  touch  the  shoulder 
with  the  hand  of  the  same  side,  while  the  upper  arm  is 
still  closely  applied  to  the  side  of  the  body :  an  experiment 
which  will  prove  that  the  action  is  a  very  constrained  one. 

If  the  arms  be  again  extended  by  the  side,  in  the  maimer 
above  described,  another  point  will  be  noticed.  The  fore- 
arms appear  splayed  on  the  upper  arms ;  in  other  words, 
the  axis  of  the  fore-arm  when  viewed  from  the  front  is  not 
in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  upper  arm,  but  forms  with  it 
an  obtuse  angle.  Why  this  is  not  as  a  rule  apparent  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  we  carry  our  limhs  by  the  sides 
of  our  body  we  usually  have  the  palms  of  the  hands  directed 
inwards  towards  the  sides  of  the  thighs,  us  in  the  military 
attitude  of  attention  j  in  this  attitude  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  are  in  a  position  midway  between  supination  and 
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pronation,  a  position  which  so  modifies  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  fore-arm  as  to  bring  it  directly  in  line  with 
'he  axis  uf  the  npper  arm  and  thus  cause  the  disappearance 
of  tin-  obtuse  angle  alluded  to.  To  represent  this  angle  has 
been  regarded  by  many  as  offensive  and  inartistic;  at  the- 
name  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  condition  is 
a  perfectly  natural  one,  and  the  action  in  which  it  ia  most 
pronounced  is  by  no  means  unfroquently  employed  by 
many  as  a  gesture  which  is  usually  associated  with  an 
obsequious  manner. 


Via.  S6.  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  flexion  or  the 
elbow  affects  the  limb. 
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The  explanation  of  the  above  facta  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  the  articular  surfaces  by  which  the  humerus  and 
ulna  are  united.  The  student  will  best  understand  this  by 
a  reference  to  the  accompanying  diagrams  (Fig.  88).  These 
do  not  account  for  all  the  movements  which  take  place  at 
the  elbow,  but  they  at  least  render  clear  the  cause  of  the 
obtuse  angle  when  the  limb  is  extended  and  the  crossing 
iuwards  when  the  fore-arm  is  bent.   As  will  be  seen,  this 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  tho  hinge  is 
not  placed  at  right  angles  to  tho  axis  of  the  upper  segment 
of  the  limb,  but  ob!i<|uuly  to  it. 

The  dotted  line  in  the  figure  represents  the  position  which 
the  lower  segment  of  the  two  hinged  pieces  would  occupy 
if  it  was  bent  on  the  npper. 

The  influence  of  the  bones  of  tho  elbow-joint  on  the 
surface  forms  must  now  be  studied.  Of  the  two  condyles 
of  the  humerus  the  internal  is  the  more  prominent,  and 
can  be  readily  felt  and  seen  on  the  inner  aide  of  the  elbow. 
The  external,  not  nearly  so  prominent  on  the  bone,  can  be 
felt  from  the  surface,  but  causes  no  corresponding  projection, 
because  the  muscles  which  rise  from  the  ridge  leading  to 
it  are  so  fleshy  as  completely  to  mask  its  form.  Its  position, 
however,  is  clearly  indicated  by  an  intermuscular  furrow 
which  lies  between  the  muscles  already  spoken  of  and 
others  which  rise  from  the  back  of  the  external  condyloid 
process.  This  furrow  in  the  muscular  male  is  clearly 
defined  by  the  margins  of  the  outstanding  muscles  on 
either  side,  but  in  the  female  and  child,  owing  to  the 
larger  quantity  of  subcutaneous  fat,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
dimple.  If  the  finger  be  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
furrow  the  back  of  the  external  condyle  can  be  distinctly  felt, 
whilst  immediately  below  it  the  finger  will  readily  recognize 
the  head  of  the  radius  (Plate  XX,  Figs.  [,  2,  3,  pp.  170). 

The  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  is  a  feature  of  great 
importance  in  connexion  with  the  surface  forms  of  the 
elbow,  a  circumstance  due,  not  only  to  its  prominence,  but 
also  to  its  mobility.  The  projection  of  the  hinder  and 
npper  part  of  this  process  forms  the  tip  of  the  elbow. 
When  the  arm  is  fully  extended  this  point  of  the  bone  lies 
on  a  level  with  a  line,  drawn  across  the  hack  of  the  joint, 
connecting  the  two  condyloid  processes.  When  the  arm 
is  bent,  the  tip  of  the  elbow  becomes  more  prominent  and 
descends  to  a  much  lower  level.    In  the  position  of  the 
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limb  in  which  the  foro-arm  is  flexed  on  tho  upper  arm  at 
a  right  angle,  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  lies  in  direct  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  humerus,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bones,  below  the  level  of 
the  internal  condyle.  These  points,  if  viowud  from  behind 
with  the  arm  in  this  position  (Fig.  91),  will  be  aeen  to  form 
a  triangle,  of  which  the  Km-  corresponds  to  an  imaginary 
line  connecting  the  two  condyloid  processes  of  the  humerus, 
the  apex  being  formed  by  the  tip  of  tho  olecranon. 


L)one»  of  the  loft  elbow. 
Fig.  89.   A-  - .  -11       t'm.  1/0.    \.   n*a       Fia.  91.  Ai  ™-u 
from  thr  fronl  when     from  MUfed  whet)  tlie     from  hehinif  when  the 
the  joint  it  ett*ud«d.     joint  m  vxtrmlvil.  juint  -  bent  lu  »  right 

angle. 

t  fcxurjml  tutiil^U.  i  Inutnial  nttiitylft. 

If  flexion  of  the  fore-arm  be  carried  further,  the  tip  of  the 
olecranon  will  also  advance,  and  the  outline  of  this  process 
will  be  rendered  more  distinct.  The  back  of  the  olecranon 
process  forms  a  triangular  surface  which  is  bounded  on 
cithersidc  by  bony  ridges:  these  gradually  coalesce  interiorly 
to  fonn  the  posterior  Imrderof  the  shall  of  the  ulna.  The 
triangular  surface  of  Iwme  inrltided  between  the  two  lines 
is  uncovered  by  muscle  and  immediately  underlies  the  skill  ; 
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Fig.  94.  View  of  the  tones  of  the  right  eltow  from  the  outrr  hhIi* 
with  the  joint  ft  ill  further  hi  at. 

1.  Unnxru  r.  Badiu  u.  I'Iua. 
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it  can  be  easily  felt,  and  is  limited  above  by  the  pointed 
extremity  of  the  olecranon,  whilst  below  it  becomes  Con- 
tinuous with  the  ulnar  furrow  which  corresponds,  on  the 
surface,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna. 

The  movements  of  which  the  elbow-joint  is  capable  are 
those  of  flexion  and  extension.  The  former  is  effected  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  upper  arm, 
mill  is  checked  by  the  opposition  of  the  soft  parts  which 

■r  he  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb.  Extension  is  due 
to  the  contraction  of  the  triceps  muscle,  which  lies  on  the 
Uick  of  the  upper  arm,  and  is  limited  by  the  tightening 
of  certain  ligament*  and  the  mechanical  locking  of  the 
li"nes,  especially  when  the  action  is  a  violent  one.  The 
extent  to  which  this  movement  may  take  place  varies  in 
different  individuals ;  in  some,  owing  to  a  greater  laxity  of 
'  he  ligaments  and  to  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  bones, 
I  certain  amount  of  hyper-extension  is  possible.  This  gives 
rise  to  an  unpleasant  appearance,  for  the  fore-arm  appears 
aa  if  bent  back  on  the  upper  arm. 

The  muscles  which  control  the  movements  of  the  elbow- 
joint  must  now  be  described  j  they  form  the  fleshy  masses 
on  the  front  and  back  of  the  upper  arm.  Beneath  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  of  the  arm  a  sheath  of  fascia 
invests  the  entire  limb.  This  /uncial  nhtath  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  tight-fitting  sleeve.  Above,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  covering  the  shoulder  and  the  layer  which 
t'irms  the  floor  of  the  armpit:  at  several  points  corre- 
^jionding  to  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  which  form 
the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  armpit,  it  receives 
considerable  additions  by  means  of  fibrous  strands  derived 
from  the  tendons  of  Insertion  of  these  muscles.  These 
tibruus  bands  mask  to  some  extent  the  borders  of  the 
tendons  of  insertion  of  these  muscles,  and  render  more 
lixwing  the  outline  of  the  axillary  folds,  where  they  become 
blended  with  the  surface  contours  of  the  upper  arm. 
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A  closer  inspection  of  this  fibrous  sheath  reveals  the  fact 
that  in  the  upper  arm  it  is  subdivided  by  partitions,  which 
pass  from  if.  one  on  either  side,  to  become  attached  to  the 
ridges  of  bone  which  have  been  already  seen  to  extend 
upwards  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  from  the 
internal  and  external  condyloid  processes. 

These  partitions  are  called  the  inttrmHucular  sepia, 
internal  and  external,  according  as  they  lie  along  the  inner 
or  onter  side  of  the  limb.  The  result  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  the  sleeve  or  sheath  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, in  the  anterior  of  which  are  lodged  the  muscles 
which  bend  the  elbow,  and  which  are  known  as  the  flexor 
group,  whilst  occupying  the  posterior  compartment  is  the 
extensor  group. 

The  intermuscular  septa  are  structures  of  some  import- 
ance as  determinants  of  surface  forms,  but  their  influence 
in  this  respect  will  be  better  studied  when  the  actions  of 
the  various  muscles  have  been  considered. 

Of  the  flexors  of  the  fore-arm  there  are  two  which  may 
now  be  conveniently  studied.  There  are  other  muscles 
which  assist  in  performing  these  movements,  but  the 
description  of  them  is  for  the  time  delayed.  The  two 
referred  to  are  the  brachial/*  anticu*  and  the  bieepg  of 
the  arm. 

The  brachial/*  antictu  is  the  deeper  as  well  as  the  smaller ; 
it  passes  directly  over  the  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  arising 
from  the  humerus  above  and  passing  to  the  ulna  below.  It 
takes  origin  from  the  front  of  the  lower  half  of  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus,  as  well  as  from  the  intermuscular  septa, 
more  particularly  that  on  the  inner  side;  superiorly  its 
fibres  lie  on  either  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid. 
The  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle  diverge  above,  but  converge 
below  towards  the  insertion,  which  is  into  the  front  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  The  widest  part  of  the  muscle 
lies  at  some  little  distance  above  the  elbow. 
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The  hrachialis  amicus  is  overlain  by  the  biceps  muscle, 
but  as  the  latter  is  narrower  than  the  former  the  fibres  of 
the  brachials  are  exposed,  both  on  the  lunar  ami  outer 
aspect*  of  the  front  of  the  limb.  Along  the  outer  side  of 
the  upper  arm  the  fibres  of  the  brachialis  are  seen  lying 
ill  the  interval  between  the  biceps  in  front,  the  extcmul 
inter-muscular  septum  ami  the  outer  head  of  the  triceps 
behind,  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  above,  and  the  origin  of 
a  muscle  called  the  supinator  longus  below  (Plates  XX, 
XXI,  pp.  170,  180). 

Along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  upper  arm  the  fibres  are 
visible  between  the  biceps  in  front,  the  internal  inter- 
muscular septum  and  innor  head  of  the  triceps  behind, 
and  the  origin  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  muscle  below 
(Plates  XVIII,  XXI,  pp.  144.  180X 

In  both  these  situations  the  muscle  is  superficial,  and, 
during  powerful  contraction,  may  directly  influence  the 
surface  forma. 

In  action  it.  will  also  push  forward  the  lower  part  of  the 
biceps,  which  lies  upon  it.  and  so  indirectly  exert  an  influence 
on  the  superficial  contours. 

The  muscle  acts  as  a  flexor  of  the  fore-arm  :  by  its  in- 
sertion into  the  corouoid  process  of  the  ulnu  it  draws 
the  sigmoid  articulur  area  over  the  trochlear  surface  of  the 
humerus. 

The  bicepx  flexor  ruhiti,  or  biceps  of  the  arm,  belongs  to 
that  group  of  muscles  which  has  been  described  as  indirect 
in  their  action.  Under  normal  conditions  it  hut  no  attach- 
ment to  t  he  humerus  whatever,  but  arises  from  the  shoulder- 
blade.  This  it  does  by  two  tendons,  one  of  which,  called 
the  long  head,  springs  from  the  blade-bone  just  above  the 
articular  surface  (glenoid  fossa)  for  the  head  of  the  humerus  ; 
ilie  other,  or  *hort  fieml.  arises  along  with  the  coraco- 
brachialis  (as  has  lieen  already  described  at  the  beginning  ol 
this  chapter)  irom  the  coracoid  process  of  the  shoulder-blade. 
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These  tendons  lie  under  cover  of  the  muscles  which,  form 
the  cap  of  the  shoulder,  and  it  is  just  before  they  appear 
beneath  the  anterior  fold  of  the  armpit  that  they  become 
fleshy.  Each  tendon  is  provided  with  a  belly,  hence  the 
name  of  the  muscle,  but  those  bellies  are  so  closely  applied 
the  one  to  the  other  that  we  may  disregard  their  separate 
existence  and  consider  only  the  fleshy  mass  formed  by  their 
union  (Fig.  79.  p.  124). 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  this  appears  as  it  escapes 
below  the  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major,  which  here  forms 
the  anterior  fold  of  the  armpit ;  gradually  increasing  in 
bulk,  the  muscle  Attains  its  maximum  thickness  about  the 
middle  of  the  upper  arm.  Below  this  point  the  fibres  are 
gathered  together  to  end  in  a  powerful  tendon,  part  of 
which  passes  by  a  ribbon-like  expansion  to  be  inserted  into 
And  blended  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  where  it 
overlies  the  muscles  which  spring  from  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  humerus.  The  remainder,  by  far  the  stronger  portion, 
is  continued  downwards  as  a  thick  rounded  teudon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  bicipital  tubercle  of  the  outer  bone  of  the 
fore-arm  (radius).  In  form  the  muwle  may  vary  consider- 
ably in  different  individuals,  a  difference  not  dependent 
on  ita  development  from  exercise  or  otherwise,  but  due 
to  the  arrangement  of  ita  component  parts.  Thus  in  some 
the  muscular  fibres  are  long  and  the  tendinous  portions 
are  relatively  short,  whilst  in  others  the  fleshy  belly  of  the 
muscle  is  short  and  the  tendons  are  long.  The  influence 
of  these  varieties  of  the  muscle  on  the  surface  form  may 
be  \m  tter  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  condition  met 
with  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  (he  form  of  the  leg  differs  much  in  different 
persons ;  in  many  the  prominence  of  the  calf  is  situated 
high  up  on  the  buck  of  the  leg,  whereas  in  others  the 
swelling  of  the  calf  reaches  lower  down  and  imparts  a  much 
more  clumsy  appearance  to  the  ankle.   This  is  entirely  due 
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to  differences  in  the  length  of  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the. 
luuscles  which  are  placed  ou  the  hack  of  the  leg. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  tho  biceps  to  the  surface 
the  student  must  hear  in  mind  that  the  muscle  is  in 
great  piirt  superficial  It  is  only  at  in  tipper  and  lower 
attachments  that  it  is  ouncealed  (rum  view.  Above,  the 
anterior  fold  of  the  armpit  covers  tho  tendons  of  origin 
of  the  muscle.  Below,  the  tendon  of  insertion  sinks  deeply 
between  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  (Plato*  XVIII,  XXI, 
pp.  144,  :8o?. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  muscle  is 
theroforo  suiierficial.  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  rounded 
form  of  the  front  of  the  nppor  arm  is  duo.  Tho  form  of 
the  belly  of  the  muscle  is  such  that  its  thickness  is  greater 
r  ]  1  iu  its  width  ;  hence  the  diameter  of  the  upper  arm  is 
greater  from  before  backwards  than  from  side  to  side.  As 
has  been  already  said,  the  width  of  tho  belly  of  the  biceps 
is  not  sufficient  to  conceal  ent  irely  the  brachial  is  anticus  ou 
which  it  rests,  ho  that  a  portion  of  the  latter  muscle  is 
exposed  on  either  aide  of  it  (Plates  XVIII,  XX,  XXI, 
pp  144,  170,  180). 

The  outer  and  inner  borders  of  tho  biceps  are  defined 
bv  two  shallow  fnrrows  which  run  down  one  on  either  side 
of  the  front  of  the  upjier  arm.  The  outer  furrow  corre- 
sponds superiorly  to  the  interval  between  the  deltoid  and 
biceps,  whilst,  below,  where  ic  is  usually  well  marked,  it 
overlies  the  interval  lietween  the  bleep*  above  and  to  the 
inner  side,  and  the  supinator  longus  below  and  to  the  outer 
side.  The  middle  purt  of  this  furrow,  which  is  less  well 
marked,  overlies  the  external  intermuscular  septum,  and  it 
is  here  that  fibres  of  the  brai  hialis  anticus  are  brought  into 
direct,  relation  with  the  surface  (see  ttnt*\  These  facts  will 
be-  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  Plates  XV11I, 
XIX.  XX.  XXL 

The  surface  furrow  along  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm 
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corresponds  to  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
Above,  it  may  be  traced  into  the  hollow  of  the  armpit, 
though  in  certain  positions  of  (ho  limb.  viz.  when  the  arm 
is  uplifted,  the  prominence  due  to  the  coraco-brachiulis  will 
interrupt  it  to  some  extent.  The  bottom  of  this  furrow 
correspond!)  to  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  and  the  internal 
intermuscular  septum,  whilst  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
furrow  is  due  to  the  prominence  of  the  triceps  muscle  on 
the  back  of  the  arm.  Below,  it  blends  with  the  surface  in 
front  of  the  elbow.  The  aponeurotic  insertion  of  the  biceps 
into  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  bridges  across  the  interval 
winch  would  otherwise  exist  between  the  biceps  and  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  which  spring  from  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  furrow  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  upper  arm  is  much  less  marked  than  what  we 
would  expect  from  a  study  of  the  muscles  alouo,  because 
the  great  blood-vessels  and  nerves  which  supply  the  arm 
lie  along  the  limb  in  this  situation. 

The  biceps  muscle,  from  its  connexion  with  the  radius,  acts 
as  a  powerful  flexor  of  the  fore-arm,  but  it  also  assist*  in 
raising  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  as  it  takes  it*  origin 
from  the  shoulder-blade.  Tts  action  as  a  flexor  of  the  fore- 
arm is  modified  by  the  position  of  the  radius  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action;  for  if  the  radius,  which  is  the 
bone  principally  concerned  in  the  movement*  of  pronation 
and  supination,  be  crossed  over  the  ulna  or  inner  bone 
of  the  fore-arm,  as  in  the  position  of  pronation,  the  first 
effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  biceps  will  be  to  supinate 
the  limb.  The  muscle  is  therefore  a  powerful  supinator 
as  well  as  a  flexor  of  the  fore-arm.  The  action  of  the  biceps 
as  a  supinator  may  be  easily  demonstrated  as  follows: — 
Bend  the  elbow  until  the  fore.arm  forms  a  right  angle  with 
the  upper  arm,  then  rotate  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  in 
such  a  way  as  to  direct  the  palm  of  the  band  upwards  and 
downwards,  or  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  cose  may 
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be.  The  hiceps  will  be  contracted  when  the  limb  is  in  the 
supine  position,  and  relaxed  when  in  the  prone  position. 

The  fleshy  mass  which  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  upper 
arm  acts  as  an  extensor  muscle  of  the  fore-arm :  it  is 
culled  the  triceps,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  arises  by  three 
heads,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  inner,  the  outer,  and 
the  middle  or  limy  head.  The  two  former  arise  from  the 
humerus;  the  latter  springs  from  the  outer  margin  of  the 
blade-bone,  just  below  the  shallow  socket  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  humerus  (Plates  XVIII,  XX,  XXI,  pp.  144, 
170.  180). 

These  three  fleshy  masses  are  attached  inferiorly  to  an 
aponeurotic  tendon,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  which  reaches  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  npper  arm. 

By  ineuns  of  this  tendon  the  muscle  is  inserted  into 
the  hinder  part  and  outer  border  of  the  olecranon  process, 
a  few  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  inner  head  of  the  muscle 
being  directly  connected  with  the  olecranon  without  the 
intervention  of  tendinous  fibres.  As  the  fleshy  mass  of  the 
muscle  overlies  the  back  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  it 
is  brought  into  relation  with  the  intermuscular  septa  which 
have  been  already  described.  From  the  posterior  surface  of 
these  septa  the  outer  und  inner  heads  of  the  musele  derive 
fibres  of  origin.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  septs 
lie  between  the  brachial)*  antiens  muscle  in  front  and  the 
triceps  muscle  on  the  back  of  the  upper  arm,  one  along 
the  inner,  the  other  along  the  outer  side  of  the  limb. 

The  muscle  is  superficial  except  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  where  the  deltoid  covers  a  part  of  the  long  head  m 
well  as  the  highest  attachment  of  the  outer  head. 

The  surface  contours  of  the  buck  of  the  upper  arm  depend 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  triceps,  and  the 
distinction  between  its  several  parts  is  most  apparent  when 
the  muscle  is  in  a  state  of  powerful  contraction.  In  this 
condition  the  contrast  between  the  fleshy  and  tendinous 
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parts  of  the  muscle  is  at  once  apparent.  The  area  overlying 
the  tendinous  part  forms  an  elongated  flattened  surface, 
passing  up  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  limb  from  the  tip 
of  the  elbow  below  to  a  point  above  corresponding  pretty 
closely  to  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  upper  arm.  On 
either  side  of,  and  above,  this  flattened  area  the  bulging 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  fleshy  fibres  is  seen. 
The  most  noticeable  contour  is  that  produced  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  outer  head  of  the  muscle  to  the  tendinous  part ; 
this  produces  a  well-marked  oblique  furrow,  which  repeats 
at  a  lower  level  that  caused  by  the  hinder  border  of  the 
deltoid  as  it  passes  across  the  upper  part  of  the  limb 
(Plates  X,  XX,  XXI,  pp.  86.  170,  180). 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  the  separation  of  the  long 
from  the  inner  head  is  indicated  by  a  furrow  which  passes 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards  across  the  hinder  and 
inner  aspect  of  the  upper  arm  from  a  point  about  its  middle 
towards  the  inner  border  of  the  tendinous  part  of  the  muscle 
(Plates  XIX,  XXI,  pp.  148  180). 

The  muscle  acts  as  a  powerful  extensor  of  the  fore-arm 
on  the  upper  arm.  Owing  to  the  attachment  of  the  long 
head  to  the  blade-bone,  this  part  of  the  muscle  also  assists 
in  drawing  down  the  elevated  limb. 

Mention  may  now  be  made  of  a  muscle  called  the  ancontm, 
which,  whilst  it  might  well  be  described  with  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  is  better  considered  here,  as  it  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  triceps. 

The  anconeus  has  a  triangular  outline,  and  fills  up  the  in- 
terval between  the  back  of  the  external  condyle,  the  outer 
border  of  the  olecranon  process,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna.  It  thus  overlies  to  a  slight  extent  the 
back  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  muscle  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus 
by  a  pointed  tendinous  attachment.  The  fibres  spread  out 
in  a  fan-shaped  manner ;  the  upper,  almost  hori«ontal,  pass 
l  a 
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in  wards  to  bo  attached  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  olecranon, 
whilst,  the  lower  pass,  with  varying  degrees  of  obliquity,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  posterior  bordor  of  the  ulna  along  its 
outer  margin.  The  extent  of  this  attachment  varies  some- 
what, but.  generally  speaking,  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
the  upper  fourth  or  third  of  the  length  of  the  bona 

The  muscle  is  held  down  by  an  expansion  derived  from 
the  outer  side  of  tin-  tendinous  insertion  of  the  triceps.  At 
its  origin  the  anconeus  is  directly  related  to  the  muscles 
which  arise  from  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the  external 
condyle,  and  the  interval  between  it  and  these  muscles 
corresponds  to  the  depression  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  directed  in  considering  the  surface  relations 
of  the  parts  about  the  elbow. 

The  general  lie  of  the  muscle  may  best,  lie  understood  by 
a  reference  to  Plates  XX.  XXI.  It  acts,  along  with  the 
triceps,  in  extending  the  fore-arm. 

The  influence  of  the  foregoing  muscles  on  the  surface 
form  of  the  limb  has  been  already  considered,  bnt  reference 
may  now  be  made  to  the  intermuscular  septa  which  have 
been  already  descril>ed.  Of  these  the  more  important,  as 
a  determinant  of  surface  form,  is  the  external.  Whon  the 
muscles  are  powerfully  contracted  and  the  limb  is  flexed, 
the  margin  of  the  external  septum  forms  a  well-defined 
ridge,  which  passes  up  from  the  external  condyloid  process. 
An  important  group  of  muscles,  which  will  be  described 
in  the  next  chapter,  arises  from  the  front  of  this  septum  as 
well  as  from  the  front  of  the  external  condyle.  When  the 
limb  is  straight  these  muscles  overlie  the  condyle  and  so 
partially  mask  its  form,  but  with  the  elbow  bent  and  the 
muscles  powerfully  contracted  the  condyle  is  uncovered 
and  the  attachment  of  tho  external  intermuscular  septum 
to  it  is  more  plainly  Been,  as  is  shown  in  Plate  XXI,  Fig.  2, 
p.  180, 

lu  this  position  the  surface  ridge,  corresponding  to  the 
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sharp  edge  of  the  septum,  lies  between  the  externa)  head 
of  the  trici-ps  uud  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  which  arise 
from  its  anterior  surface 

The  internal  intermuscular  septum  does  not  produce  so 
pronounced  a  surface  elevation,  but  its  position  may  he 
readily  recognized  on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm  when 
the  elbow  is  bent  and  the  mu.sole*  are  powerfully  contracted. 
Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  traced  upwards  from  the 
prominent  internal  condyle  as  a  rounded  elevation  which 
separates  the  triceps  behind  from  the  brachialis  anticus  in 
front  (Plate  XXL.  Fig.  i,  p.  180). 


CHAITER  VII. 

THE  FORK-ABM. 

As  has  bepii  already  pointed  out,  the  two  bones  which 
form  the  skeleton  of  the  fore-arm  are  jointed  together  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  of  (lie  corresponding  bones  of 
the  lower  limb.  In  the  leg  the  bones  are  hound  together  in 
such  a  way  that  they  cannot  possibly  move  on  one  another, 
whilst  in  the  fore-arm  they  are  united  so  that  one  of 
thorn  may  rotate  round  the  other.  The  importance  of  this 
arrangement  cannot  be  overlooked  when  we  consider  how 
much  this  movement  enhances  the  utility  of  the  hand. 
By  its  menus  we  are  enabled  to  perform  such  acts  as  in- 
serting a  corkscrew  or  turning  a  scrow-drivor ;  it  permits 
us  with  ease  to  make  use  of  any  screwing  action  of  the 
hand.  We  employ  it  every  time  we  turn  the  handle  of 
a  door. 

These  movements  are  termed  pronation  and  tupination. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  analyze  them  in  their  simplest  form. 
With  the  elbow  by  the  side,  and  the  fore-arm  bent  on  the 
upper  arm  at  a  right  auglo,  wo  can  control  the  movement 
of  the  hand  so  that  the  palm  is  directed  upwards.  In 
this  condition  the  limb  is  said  to  be  mpine.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  limb  in  this  position  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  lying  side  by 
side,  the  radius  externally,  the  ulna  internally.   The  form 
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of  tho  foro-arm  is  suck  that  it  is  thicker  from  side  to  side 
than  from  before  backwards.  Whilst  still  retaining  the 
elbow  by  the  Hide,  if  the  hand  be  turned  so  that  the  palm 
is  directed  downwards,  the  limb  is  now  placed  in  the  prone 
position,  performing  at  the  same  time  the  movement  of 
pronation.  Coincident  with  this  change  in  the  position 
of  the  palm  some  remarkable  alterations  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  fore-arm  are  to  be  noted.  The 
bones  no  longer  lie  side  by  side,  since  the  onter  bone  or 
radius  now  lieB  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  ulna 
or  inner  bone.  The  head  of  the  radius  still  retains  its 
relation  to  the  outer  side  of  tho  upper  extremity  of  the 
ulna,  but  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  placed  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna.  The  shaft  of  the 
radius  therefore  passes  obliquely  across  tho  front  of  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna.  As  has  been  stated  in  the  previous 
chapter,  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  large  compared 
with  that  of  the  ulna.  As  a  consequence  of  this  it  enters 
more  extensively  into  tho  formation  of  the  wrist-joint,  and, 
playing  as  it  does  so  important  a  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  joint  by  means  of  which  the  hand  is  articulated 
with  the  fore-arm,  it  follows  that  when  the  radius  moves 
it  carries  with  it  the  hand.  Now  when  the  radius  is  lying 
parallel  to  and  along  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna  the  palm 
of  the  hand  is  directed  upwards  and  the  thumb  lies  to 
the  outer  side  ;  but  when  the  radius  has  moved  so  as  to  lie 
obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  ulna  it  causes  the  hand 
to  turn,  so  that  the  palm  is  directed  downwards  and  the 
thumb  inwards. 

This  change  in  the  position  of  the  radius  is  associated 
with  marked  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  fore-arm.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  limb 
with  the  hand  in  the  Bupine  position  is  from  side  to  side. 
When  however  the  radius  lies  across  the  front  of  the  ulna, 
the  flatness  of  the  front  of  the  fore-arm  disappears,  and  the 
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gruatest  thickness  of  the  limb  is  now  trnm  front  to  back. 
This  alteration  in  form  is  primarily  doe  to  the  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  bones,  but  lis  the  radius  is 
covered  by  the  powerful  muscle*  which  form  the  fleshy 
mass  along  the  outer  side  of  the  fore  arm  it  results  that 
when  this  bone  changes  its  position  it  carries  them  with 
it,  and  thus  brings  about  a  further  modification  of  the 
surface  forms 

When  the  limb  is  in  the  prone  position,  i.e.  with  the  palm 
directed  downwards,  we  can  reverse  the  action  and  bring  the 
palm  upwards  again.    This  is  the  movement  of  supination. 

Pronation  and  supination,  therefore,  are  movements 
whereby  wo  may  rotate  the  axiB  of  the  hand  through  an 
arc  of  180  .  or  about  half  a  circle. 

But  if  the  stn<lent  will  repeat  the  movement  already 
described,  and.  in  addition,  will  now  extend  the  elbow, 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  was  in  the  first  instance 
directed  downwards,  will,  now  the  limb  is  straightened  by 
the  side  of  the  body,  be  directed  backwards.  In  the  first 
position  we  had  no  further  power  of  rotating  the  hand, 
but  when  the  axis  of  the  lore  arm  is  brought  into  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  upper  arm  the  hand  can  be  turned 
further  round,  so  that  the  palm  is  directed  outwards. 
There  is  thus  a  considerable  gain,  for,  whilst  wo  were  only 
able  to  rotate  the  hand  through  180  with  the  elbow  bent, 
now  that  the  limb  is  straightened  we  can  rotate  the  hand 
to  the  extent  of  270  ,  i.e.  through  three-quarters  of  a  circle. 
The  explanation  of  this  difference  is  simple.  Superadded 
to  the  movement*  of  pronation  and  supination,  move- 
ments which  are  confined  to  the  tore-arm,  there  is  the 
tut t  Kit  udvantage  of  bringing  into  play  the  power  of 
rotation  at  the  shoulder  joint ;  this  enables  us  to  turn 
the  humerus,  and  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  along  with  it, 
and  so  leads  to  a  rotation  of  the  entire  limb. 

These  two  moveincuts  must  be  kept  quite  distinct  in 
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the  mind  of  the  student,  a 
can  only  be  associated  when  I 
the  elbow  extended.  The 
best  example  of  this  com- 
bination of  tho  two  actions 
is  seen  in  certain  of  tho  parry- 
ing movements  in  fencing. 

Confining  onr  attention 
strictly  to  the  movements  of 
pronation  and  supination,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  the 
mechanism  by  which  the}' 
are  effected. 

As  will  be  remembered 
from  the  description  given 
in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
head  of  the  radius  is  like  a 
thick  disk  of  bone  united  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  the 
shaft.  The  margin  of  this 
disk  is  coated  with  articular 
cartilage,  and  fits  into  the. 
oval  hollow  on  the  outer  side 
of  thecoronoid  process  of  the 
ulna. called  the  lesser  sigmoid 
notch,  where  it  is  held  in 
position  by  a  collar  or  band, 
called  the  orbicular  ligament 
(Fig.  95).  This  ligament, 
whilst  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rotation  of  the  head 
of  tho  radius  within  it,  serves 
to  retAiu  the  head  ot  the  bone 
in  contact  with  the  articular 
notch.    Another  important  p 


also  the  fact  that  they 
limb  is  straight,  i.e.  with 


Flu.  95.  A  view  of  til*!  bone*  of 
the  right  elbow  with  the  head  of  the 
nuliu*  withdrawn  from  the  lenrr 
■itrmoid  notch  and  the  orbicular 
ligament. 

u  Tn .  !  I'.tr  wnrfmr*  af  buxuuru*. 

iV  Cnfiitfllram 

A  HmU  "i  nulla*. 

if.  0*wii*J  1  r-  • .-».  of  ulna. 

ft  InUiriiaJ  w.iwlylo  r4  huni«rn* 

/.  cmuMiUi  ftMss  or  haaMna 

r   \  \ r.  r t . -,!  i«.ndrlo  haiwm*. 
a.  K*1#rtwtl  UKml  liipuneat  •  -1  olbow. 
L  Ortilcular  in . ii ^ ii' 
>  I  mmpr  ■l(rm'*-l  tx*'  h 
k.  Sornw*  M  •turb.iMiil  or  linchi&lhi 

Milieu*. 
I   lii  .]  t .1  tabarrj*  of  radio*, 
r.  RiuliM. 
«.  Tin*. 

surface  of  the  lesser  sigmoid 
>int  to  remember  is  that  the 
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external  lateral  ligament  of  the  olbow-joint,  instead  of  being 
connected  with  the  head  of  the  radius,  is  attached  to  the 
nrhicular  ligament,  so  that  the  rotation  of  the  radius  at 
this  joint  is  in  no  way  interfered  with.  These  points 
Mi'-  better  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures,  the  first  of 
which  (Fig.  95)  shows  the  hones  of  the  elbow-joint,  with 
the  head  of  the  radius  withdrawn  from  the  orbicular 
ligament  and  lesser  sigmoid  notch.  Fig.  96  ill  represents 
a  section  through  the  upper  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
ami,  and  shows  how  the  head  of  the  radius  is  surrounded 
by  the  orbicular  ligament. 

Turning  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones,  we  note  first  the 
fact  that  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  much  larger 
than  the  lower  end  (or  head)  of  the  ulna.  On  that  side 
of  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  radius  which  is  directed 
towards  the  head  of  the  ulna  we  observe  a  hollow  articular 
surface,  called  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radio*,  iu  which  the 
head  of  the  ulna  rests.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there 
is  a  striking  similarity  between  this  joint  and  the  articula- 
tion between  the  upper  extremities  of  the  bones.  In  the 
one  case  the  head  of  the  radius  fits  into  the  lesser  sigmoid 
hollow  of  the  ulna,  in  the  other  the  beud  of  the  ulna  fits  into 
the  sigmoid  hollow  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  ligaments  unite  the  ends  of  the  bones 
is  quite  different.  The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  not  bound 
to  the  radius  by  an  orbicular  ligament,  but  by  a  triangular 
fibro-cartilnge,  the  apex  of  which  is  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  process  of  bone  which  springs  from  the  inner  ami  hinder 
aspect  of  the  bead  of  the  ulna,  a  process  which  has  been 
already  referred  to  under  the  name  of  the  styloid  process. 
By  its  base  the  libro-cairtilugu  is  united  to  the  ridge  oil 
•lie  lower  end  of  tliu  radius  which  separate*  the  articular 
surface  for  the  ulna  trotn  that  finr  the  bones  of  the  wrist. 
This  arrangement  permits  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  movement  from  that  described  in  connexion  with  the 
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superior  joint.  Tho  head  of  the  ulna  does  not  rotate  within 
the  sigmoid  hollow  of  the  radius,  as  does  tho  head  of  tho 
radius  within  the  orbicular  or  collar-like  ligament,  but 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius  travels  over  and  round  the 
head  of  tho  ulna,  so  thut  its  position  miv  bo  altered  from 
a  condition  in  which  it  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna 
to  one  in  which  it  comes  to  be  placed  to  the  inner  aide 
of  the  same  bone. 

Tho  accompanying  diagrams  {Fig.  96,  IL  and  ILL)  will 


Flo.  96-  IHugruia  to  iliaatrat*  tint  movement*  of  lb*  raditi*  nnd 
ulna  during  pronation  uul  ■'.ij.inalwn. 


II.  In  111  i-iji»r *  <u. 

III.  In  pronation. 

a.  1 .  - .  ;  and  i  11 :  •-  11  I  OMllL. 

6  lowar  and  oi  aaasaa 

/  Trlanjrauir  Abro-cartUaar  attached 

hi 

ff.  The      1  ptirnu  of  ulna.  Tim 

-I.         tba  j,  :  .  In 

tliH  nulla*  Duty  im»ve  un 
tin  ttlna. 


L  A  aacticn  arrraa  tb*  upper  aodiof  the 
!-!:'■  of  the  right  limb 
a.  t'lna. 

a.  HwlrfnuliaiNUiMlU 
t.  Tba  liMW  . .u:  1 1" :  1  n"Uh  by 
d.  Th*  articular  Uammanl.   Tba  boad 

of  ibo  radina  ft  ran  n*alo  in 

aithar  iltrwiMia  within  ibn  nollar 

formed  by  4, 

11  and  111.  rafTaasat  tho  relatione  ■  i 
tba  Uraar  -  t  in  of  th*  i .  .  of  Ilia 
right  limit. 

perhaps  enable  the  student  to  understand  this  point.  Tho 
lower  ends  of  tho  two  bones  are  represented  at  (II.)  in  the 
supine  positiou :  tho  radius  here  lies  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  ulna ;  at  (III  )  the  same  bones  are  represented  in  tho 
prone  position— the  arrows  iudicdtu  the  direction  in  which 
the  radius  may  move  from  either  extreme.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  movement  is  taking  place  the  lower  end  of 
the  ulna  undergoes  slight  lateral  displacumeut.    But  it  is 
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hardly  necessary  here  to  enter  into  ft  detailed  account  of 
the  complex  nature  of  this  latter  movement;  the  points  to 
bn  emphasized  are  these,  viz.  that 
the  apper  end  of  the  radius,  whilst 
it  undergoes  a  rotatory  movement, 
still  retains  its  relative  position 
to  the  ulna  and  humerus,  whereas 
the  movement  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius  effects  a  chango  in 
its  position  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  nlna.  It  follows, 
therefore,  since  the  shaft  of  the 
radius  connects  the  two  extremi- 
ties, that  when  these  two  ex- 
tremities are  both  lying  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  ulna  the  shall 
of  the  radius  will  also  lie  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  ulnar  shaft. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  head  of  the 
radius  always  lies  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  ulna,  whilst  the  lower  end 
of  the  aaroe  bone  may  be  moved 
so  as  to  lie  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  ;  under 
these  circumstances  it  becomes 
necessary  that  the  shaft  of  the 
radius  should  pass  obliquely  across 
and  lie  in  front  of  the  shaft  of 
the  ulna,  and  it  is  this  difference 
in  tho  relative  position  of  the 
bones  which  chiefly  explains  the 
alterations  in  form  and  outline 
which  we  recognize  when  the  limb  is  in  tho  prone  and 
supine  positions  respectively  (see  Fig.  97). 


F10.  97.  Diagram  to  ill  m- 
trate  the  position  or  the 
bonei  of  the  right  fnrrarm 
ami  tile  poaition  of  tlu'  hunil 
in  pronation  and  supination. 

Th*  alnipla  miUUhm  mjinwtit 
th<  position  'A  tht.  Uin«a  ajuj 
band  in  anf>inati><n. 

Th«  diKwd  oolLn*  and  ahadod 
parts  represent  th*  position  of 
the  b«ii«  Hid  bnad  in  pn>na- 

ttall,  TU«  /»  ]::ik  n<iW  ]  •«  "b- 
liiju,  l>  icium  ill*  fnml  of  lU« 
lUtm,  and  ths  UioaoU  Ums  to  the 
label  iido  with  tile  Uwk  uf  Uk* 
hand  directed  lurwanla 
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In  addition  to  the  ligaments  which  bind  together  the 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  points  above  described,  there 
is  a  strong  fibrous  sheet,  called  the  intermueous  membrane, 
which  unites  the  shaft*  of  the  bones  throughout  almost 
their  entire  length.  We  are  not  much  concerned  with  this 
layer,  except  to  point  ont 
that  it  affords  extensive 
attachments  to  the  deep 
muscles  on  both  the  front 
and  hack  of  the  fore-arm. 
Its  position  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  of  the 
bones  in  pronation  and 
supi nation,  and  it  is  neces- 
sarily associated  with  al- 
terations in  the  forms  of 
the  muscles  which  are  con- 
nected with  it,  alterations 
which  react  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  on  the  surface 
contours. 

As  many  of  the  muscles 

in  the  fore-arm  are  aaso-  Km  98.  The  »H>n«o,  H«  ri^b.  wri.l 
ciated  with  the  movements        ami  bund  mxa  from  tbe  front, 

of  the  hand,  it   will   bo  [ • 

necessary  next  to  consider  »•  Htjt»iJ  proem  «rr».iiu». 

-    .  .  t       c  KtvLuli!  i'i  ■  •  •  ..  or  uJn«. 

the  anatomy  of  the  arr/sr-     r«-.  Toe  ouii.Hm.dm  i»> 

■   ■   .  hi  m.  The  bidUcotimu  tiuiiM  :<L 

™  pr  The  rlajrer-bueia  or  i>h*uuiti«*  (<*'i 

The  skeleton  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand  consists  of  five  hones,  called  metacar/Hil 
(Fig.  98).  These  are  described  aa  long  bones,  each  possessing 
a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  By  one  end  they  articulate 
with  and  support  the  phalange*,  or  bone*  of  the  jinger*; 
by  ths  other  they  are  united  by  a  series  of  complex 
joint*  with  a  number  of  small  bones,  called  the  tcrut  or 
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carpal  ban*»,  which  intervene  between  them  end  the 
bones  of  the  fore  arm.  These  carpal  bones  are  night  in 
number,  and  exceedingly  irregular  in  their  outline,  but 
united  together  they  form  a  compact  mass  (Fig.  99)  which 
presents  for  examination  certain  very  characteristic  features. 
It  will  be  well  here  to  recall  to  *tnind  certain  points  in 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  ulna  and 
radius,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made.  The  lower  end 
of  the  radius  is.  mnch  expanded, 
presenting  on  its  inferior  aspect 
a  somewhat  triangulur-shuped  ar- 
ticular surface,  which  is  hollowed 
out  from  side  to  side  and  from 
before  backwards.  The  apex  of 
this  triangle  corresponds  exter- 
nally to  the  pointed  projection 
called  the  ttytoid  proet**,  whilst 
its  base  is  that  edge  which  is 
directed  towards  the  ulna. 

This  styloid  process  can  be 
distinctly  felt  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  wrist  where  it  lies  in  line 
with  the  outstretched  thumb.  Its 
prominence  is  to  some  extent 
masked  by  the  tendons  which 
overlie  it. 

The  lower  end  of  tho  ulna  is  small,  and  does  not  reach 
so  low  in  the  limb  as  the  radius ;  for  we  have  seen 
that  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage,  already  described  in 
connexion  with  the  lower  articulation  between  the  radius 
and  ulna,  passes  across  its  lower  aspect,  being  attached 
internally  to  the  base  of  the  ulnar  styloid  process,  and 
externally  to  the  ridge  which  separates  the  carpal  from  the 
ulnar  articular  surface  on  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  (see 


Fia.  99.  In  this  figure  the 
carpal  linnc*  urc  ithown  »r- 
parated  from  tb«  radius  and 
ulna  of  thr  right  nile. 

t   Tli-    In!*  r:  In  of  th*  frotphuid 

■M 

L  Th«  rldf*  on  th*  lia|i*j|illll 

FufBjiDg  til*  pniCQilUAM  At 

the  root  of  tli*  ball  of  tb« 

tli  n.mb, 
J*.  The  jiun&trm  mat] 
H.  The  biuik'lik*  pmc***  of  th* 

inn'  .!■  'Mr.  I  ■  r  1-  1  i  11c  'In-  jin^ 
mifl'fv*  *t  th*  n»*  or  lh» 
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Fig.  c/61.  From  this  it  Appears  that  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna  does  not  directly  articulate  with  tho  bones  of  the  wrist, 
but  only  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the  triangular 
fibro-cartilage. 

The  ulnar  rtylotd  proce**  projects  from  the  inner  and 
back  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  but,  being  overlain  by 
tendons,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  on  the  surface. 
It  can  best  be  felt  in  line  with  the  inner  border  of  the 
palm  and  to  tho  inner  side  of  tho  wrist  when  the  hand 
is  supine.  Whilst  this  process  has  little  influence  on 
the  surface  forms,  the  part  of  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
ulna  immediately  external  to  it  forms  the  well-marked 
rounded  elevation  so  characteristic  of  the  wrist.  This  may 
best  be  seen  when  the  hand  is  pronated,  i.e.  palm  turned 
down,  in  which  position  the  rounded  eminence  caused  by  it 
is  seen  on  the  hack  of  the  limb,  just  above  the  wrist-joint, 
and  in  line  with  the  cleft  between  the  little  and  ring 
finders.  The  student  will  do  well  to  contrast  its  appear- 
ance in  this  position  of  the  limb  with  that  in  which  the 
palm  is  directed  upwards;  in  the  latter  condition,  whilst 
the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  distinctly  felt,  its  surface 
projection  is  now  very  much  less  apparent. 

The  radius  is  the  only  bone  of  the  fore-arm  which  enters 
directly  into  the  formation  of  the  wrist-joint,  the  head 
of  the  ulna  being,  as  already  described,  cut  ofl'  from 
this  articulation  by  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  already 
referred  to;  but  whilst  this  is  the  case  both  bones  materially 
assist  in  supporting  the  joint,  for  they  furnish  attachments 
by  their  styloid  processes  for  the  lateral  ligaments  which 
strengthen  the  articulation. 

The  eight  bone* 1  of  the  earptu,  which  form  the  complicated 

■  Thr  1k>ih-«  of  the  finrt  row,  pawing  from  tbe  radial  to  tbe  ulnar  uilc 
of  the  wrilt,  urr  named  tbe  scaphoid,  semilunar,  cuneiform,  pUiforni  ; 
those  of  tbe  second  row,  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  on  magnuui,  sad 

unciform. 
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series  of  joints  between  the  fore-arm  ami  the  skeleton  of  the 
palm,  are  arranged  in  two  transverse  rows  of  four  each. 
The  outer  three  bones  of  the  first  row  provide  a  surface 
convex  from  side  to  side  us  well  as  from  before  bark- 
wards,  which  articulate*  with  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
externally,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  triangular  fibro- 
cartilage  internally.  The  bones  of  the  second  row  arti- 
culate by  moans  of  an  irregular  joint  with  the  bones 
of  the  first  row,  and  themselves  provide  articular  sur- 
faces for  the  bones  of  the  palm.  But  these  eight  bones 

which  constitute  the  two 
rows  of  the  carpus  are  not 
united  in  such  a  way  that 
tho  surfaces  formed  by  their 
anterior  and  posterior  as- 
pects are  flat.  Their  arrange- 
ment can  best  be  understood 
by  a  diagram  which  repre- 
sents a  view  of  the  carpal 
bones  as  seen  on  making  a 
section  across  the  wrist-joint 
(Fig.  loo).   From  this  it  will 

be  ulwrved  that  the  I  $ 

are  grouped  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  a  deep  groove 
anteriorly,  whilst  their  posterior  surfaces  form  a  broad 
area  rounded  from  side  to  side.  It  is  this  surface  which 
wo  can  feel  on  the  back  of  tho  wrist,  where  it  is 
overlain  by  the  tendons  of  the  various  muscles  passing 
down  to  the  Lark  of  the  hand. 

In  regard  to  tho  anterior  aspect  of  the  wrist-bones  they 
form,  as  has  just  been  stated,  a  deep  groove,  the  borders 
of  which  are  ontstauding  and  prominent.  This  groove 
is  converted  into  a  tunnel  by  a  strong  baud,  culled  the 
anterior  annular  ligamtnt  of  the  wrist,  passing  across  it 


Fin.  too.  A  diagram  to  represent 
on  s  ]*rR'*r  wult-  (hi-  upi»riiriinro 
of  the  carjmi  when  cut  no  row  at 
the  <li»tt<-ii  lim*  iihown  in  Kijr.  98. 
The  hollow  in  front  of  the  carpus 
in  ronvi'rtfil  into  a  canal  \*j  a 
liuamrnt  which  atrrwhen  hetween 
thi-  prominent  innrr  and  outer 
burden. 
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is  these  muscles  which 
thumb  and  fingers  by 


from  one  prominent  border  to  tho  other.  In  this  canal  are 
lodged  tha  tendons  of  muscles,  the  fleshy  bellies  of  which 
are  placed  in  tho  fore-arm. 
influence  the  movements  of 
bending  them  forwards. 

This  arrangement  is  of 
advantage  in  retaining  the 
flexor  tendons  in  position 
when  the  wrist  is  bent  for- 
wards, otherwise  they  would 
be  liable  to  bo  pulled  out  of 
place  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles. 

If  the  student  will  but  look 
at  his  own  (ore-arm,  with 
the  muscles  strained  and  the 
wrist  flexed,  he  will  observe 
that  all  the  tendons  which 
he  can  both  fool  and  see  are 
firmly  bound  down  as  they 
cross  the  front  of  the  joint 

Returning  now  to  tho 
consideration  of  tho  promi- 
nent borders  of  this  groove 
formed  by  the  wrist-bones, 
the  student  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  the  fol- 
lowing points.  If  the  finger 
be  placed  on  the  ball  of  the 


Flo.  IM,  Outline  of  the  hunil. 
knowing  the  arraiu.t'iiu'nt  of  the 
•kin  folJ>  in  frout  of  the  wrnt 
ami  en  the  pstm  «n<l  finp'r*.  Thi- 
pIiikIcJ  pwta  iiulieate  the  position* 
of  tho  Ixtnc*  which  form  tbr  pro- 
n>in«nt  inner  »n<l  outer  bonier!  of 
tbr  rurpwi.  Thuw:  lit  the  Imll  of 
tho  thumb  coiTi'»poixl  from  l*'low 
upwanU  to  the  lubenle  of  the 
wajthoitl  unit  tbr  n*l£*  of  the 
tnijitzitim :  tbotr  on  the  hall  of 

t  I:  '   little   timber   to  thr  pUifitrm 

anif  book-like  proirw  of  the  mtei- 
form. 


thumbelose  to  the  wrist,  and 
in  line  with  the  cleft  between  the  index  and  middle  linger, 
ho  will  recognize  a  bony  prominence .  this  is  due  to 
two  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  called  ncaphoid  and 
trapezium,  which  lie  to  tho  outer  sido  of  tho  groove. 
If  the  ball  of  the  little  finger  be  examined,  a  corre- 
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spending  eminence  will  be  noticed  clone  to  the  level  of  the 
wrist  and  iu  line  with  the  cleft  between  the  little  and 
ring  fingers.  This  projection  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  a  small  rounded  pea-like  bone,  called  the  piriform  bone. 
This  bono  does  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joint 
between  the  radios  and  the  first,  row  of  the  wrist-bones, 
but  articulates  with  the  innermost  buna  of  that  row  on  its 
anterior  surface.  It  thus  helps  to  deepen  the  groove  by 
causing  a  projection  along  the  inner  border  of  the  wrist; 
in  front  of  this,  bnt  leas  distinctly  felt,  is  the  hook-like 
process  of  the  unciform  bone,  the  innermost  of  the  boues 
of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus.  It  is  to  these  prominences 
that  the  anterior  annular  ligament  is  attached,  which 
converts  the  groove  into  a  canal,  as  has  been  already 
described  ^ee  Fig.  ico). 

The  movements  of  the  wrist-joint  are  necessarily  com- 
plicated by  the  large  number  of  joints  involved,  but  for 
present  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  these 
movements  in  detail. 

The  wrist  may  be  bent  forward,  i.e.  flexed,  or  bout  back, 
i.e.  extended.  The  former  movement  is  freer  than  the 
latter.  The  wrist  may  also  be  moved  from  side  to  side, 
either  to  the  inner  or  ulnar  side,  or  to  the  outer  or  radial 
side.  The  former  movement  is  frequently  called  adduction, 
the  latter  abduction.  The  range  of  movement  towarvls 
the  inner  is  greater  than  that  towards  the  outer  side. 
Further,  these  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  abduction, 
and  adduction  may  be  combined,  constituting  the  movement 
of  circumduction.  Th<-  rotatory  or  twisting  movement  of 
the  hand  is  effected,  not.  at  the  wrist-joint,  but  by  the 
crossing  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  already  alluded  to 
under  the  terms  pronation  and  supination. 

In  studying  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  we  have  to  deal 
with  an  exceedingly  complex  mass,  which  not  only  controls 
the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  and  the  tnovo- 
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ments  of  the  wrist,  but  also  those  of  the  fingers.  Of  these 
nineteen  muscles,  four  are  concerned  with  the  movements 
of  pronation  and  supination,  nine  with  the  movements  of 
the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  six  with  those  of  the  wrist. 
Happily  for  our  purpose,  a  detailed  description  of  many 
of  them  is  unnecessary,  for  a  considerable  number  are  80 
deeply  placed  that  they  do  not  directly  influence  the 
surface  contours,  though  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  indirectly  they  do  modify  the  form  of  the  limb,  as  in 
a  state  of  contraction  they  will  cause  a  bulging  forwards 
of  the  superficial  muscles  which  overlie  them. 

It  is  with  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  that 
we  are  most  concerned  as  direct  determinants  of  surface 
form.  Before  discussing  these  muscles  in  groups,  however, 
a  word  or  two  may  be  said  regarding  the  pronator*  and 
supinator*,  i,  e,  the  muscles  which  effect  the  movements 
of  pronation  and  supination.  These  are  all  inserted  into 
the  radius,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  this  bone 
which  moves  in  these  acts.  The  pronators,  of  which  there 
are  two,  must  obviously  take  their  origin  from  points 
internal  to  the  radius,  as  they  have  to  draw  the  radius 
inwards  across  the  ulna,  whilst  the  supinators,  of  which 
there  are  also  two,  must  necessarily  spring  from  points 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  radius  in  order  to  pull  the  radius 
back  again  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  two  muscles  of  this  group  with  which  we 
are  more  immediately  concerned,  vias.  the  pronator  radii 
tere*  and  the  supinator  Iongux,  wilt  lie  in  relation  to  tho 
inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  fore-arm  respectively.  In 
thiB  connexion  the  student  will  do  well  to  remember  the 
powerful  action  of  the  biceps  musclu  as  a  supinator,  an 
action  which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  description 
of  that  muscle  (p.  145). 

Tho  superficial  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  groups,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  which  lie 
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along  the  corresponding  (tides  of  the  fore-arm.  Superiorly 
the  num-les  of  wich  group  are  attached  to  the  condyles 
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condyle.  An  inspection  of  the  limb  will  enable  the  student 
to  recoguize  that  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscles  are  not 
confined  to  the  sides  of  the  fore-arm,  but  spread  out  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  limb.  Thus,  the  muscles  which 
spring  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  not  only  pass 
down  along  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  but  also  clothe 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  bones,  whilst  those  which 
arise  from  the  external  condylo  pass  down  the  outer  side 
of  the  limb  and  spread  backwards  over  its  posterior  aspect. 
The  former  group  comprises  the  flexor  muscles,  which 
lie  on  the  front ;  the  latter,  the  extensors,  which  lie  on 
the  back  of  the  limb.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  the  inner  condyle  is  the  longer  one  and  gives 
greater  leverage,  more  power  being  required  for  grasping 
with  the  fingers  than  for  extending  them  ;  therefore  all  the 
muscles  which  bend  the  fingers  and  turn  the  palm  down 
come  from  this  condyle.  The  external  condyle  is  the 
shorter;  it  gives  less  power,  being  required  merely  to 
furnish  attachment  for  the  muscles  which  open  the  fingers. 

The  greater  bulk  of  the  fore  arm  above,  and  its  tapering 
form  below,  uro  due  to  the  liict  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  musc  les  are  replaced  by  their 
tendons,  which  obviously  take  up  less  room. 

Lookiug  at  the  inner  superficial  group  first,  it  will  be 
found  to  take  origin  from  the  intornai  condyle  of  the 
humerus  by  a  common  tendon  of  attachment  |  this  group 
comprises  the  flexor  muscles  and  one  of  the  pronators,  viz. 
the  pronator  radii  teres.  From  this  pointed  superior  attach- 
ment the  fleshy  mass  spreads  out  below  and  is  arranged  in 
the  following  manner.  The  outer  and  most  superficial  part 
crosses  the  fore-arm  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft 
of  the  radius,  about  its  middle;  this  is  known  by  tho  name 
of  the  pronator  radii  (trim  (Plate  XVIII.  m,  p.  144*. 

Associated  with  the  above  at  its  origin  there  is  a  well- 
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marked  fleshy  belly,  trio  muscular  fibres  of  which  are  re- 
placed by  tendon  nbout  the  middle  of  the  fore.nrm.  This 
tendon  may  easily  be  recognized  on  the  surface  of  the  limb 
when  the  muscles  are  contracted ;  it  will  lie  found  to  pass 
down  towards  the  radial  or  outer  side  of  the  wrist,  to  the 
prominence  which  has  been  already  described  in  connexion 
with  the  hase  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  Here  it  sinks  deeply 
into  the  palin  of  the  hand,  into  the  second  bone  of  which  it 
is  inserted.  The  muscle  is  a  flexor  of  the  wrist-joint,  and  as 
its  tendon  pauses  to  the  radial  or  onter  side  of  that  articula- 
tion it  is  called  the  flexor  carpi  radialU  (Plates  XVIII,  p, 
XXI.  pp.  144,  180). 

If  we  return  again  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  trace  the  arrangement  of  the  most  internal  fibres 
which  spring  from  that  process  of  bone,  we  find  thoy 
form  a  fleshy  mass  which  lies  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  and  which  is  also  attached  by  a  strong 
aponeurosis  connected  with  the  posterior  or  subcutaneons 
margin  of  that  bone.  From  this  extensive  attachment  the 
fibres  pass  downwards  and  forwards,  to  end  in  the  tendon  of 
insertion  which  lies  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  fleshy 
belly  in  its  lower  half  This  tendon  may  be  traced  along  the 
front  and  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  to  its  insertion  into 
the  pisiform  bone,  which  forms,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  prominence  to  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist  in 
line  with  the  cleft  between  the  little  and  ring  fingers. 
This  inusclo.  like  the  last,  is  also  a  flexor  of  the  wrist  or 
carpus,  bnt  as  it  lies  to  the  inner  or  ulnar  side  of  the  joint  it 
is  called  the  flexor  carpi  ulunrh.  Its  tendon  is  not  nearly 
so  prominent  on  the  snrface  as  that  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  but  its  fleshy  belly  is  of  great  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  surface  form,  as  to  its  presence  is  due  the  flowing 
outline  of  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  from  internal  con- 
dyle above  to  wrist  below  (Plates  XVIII,  y,  XX,  /.  XXI. 
pp.  144.  170,  180). 
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Between  the  origins  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and 
ulnaris  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  there 
is  frequently  a  muscle  which  has  a  slender  fleshy  belly 
and  a  long  thin  tendon.  The  belly  of  this  muscle,  which 
is  called  the  pnlmari*  longum,  is  wedged  in  between  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  flexor  carpi  rutiiul  is  and  ulnar  is,  so  that 
it  is  not  readily  distinguishable  on  the  surface,  but  helps 
to  form  the  general  rounded  mass  which  springs  from  the 
internal  condyle.  Its  slender  tendon,  which  passes  down 
(lie  centre  of  the  fore-arm  to  cross  the  middle  of  tho  wrist 
below  and  become  attached  to  the  dense  fascia  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  can  usually  be  readily  recognized,  particularly 
if  the  wrist  be  powerfully  flexed.  As  however  this  muscle 
is  absent  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  people  examined,  the  student 
need  not.  be  surprised  if  he  occasionally  meets  with  cases  in 
which  he  can  obtain  no  evidence  of  its  existence  (Plates 
XVIII.  r,  XXI,  Fis.  1,  pp.  144.  180). 

The  muscles  above  described  comprise  the  superficial 
flesh}'  mass  which  springs  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus  by  a  common  origin,  but,,  whilst  this  muss  is 
superficial  in  the  sense  that  it  is  merely  covered  by  the 
skin  and  fascia  of  the  limb,  the  student  should  recollect 
that  incorporated  with  the  fascia,  which  overlies  its  com- 
mon origin,  there  is  the  insertion  of  the  band  of  fascia 
derived  from  the  biceps  tendon.  This  insertion  of  the 
biceps  into  the  fascia  of  the  inner  and  upper  aspect 
of  the  fore-arm  has  been  already  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  description  of  that  muscle,  but  ita  influence  on 
the  surface  contours  may  now  perhaps  he  better  understood. 
If  the  biceps  be  powerfully  contracted  this  baud  will  be 
rendered  very  tight,  and  will  produce  a  shallow  oblique 
furrow  overlying  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscles  which 
have  just  been  described  (Plate  XIX,  Fig.  I,  p.  148).  Another 
detail  in  connexion  with  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles 
just  mentioned  is  one  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  In 
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different  individuals  the  proportion  between  the  lengths 
of  the  fleshy  and  teudiuous  parts  of  the  muscles  varies,  and 
this  gives  riBe  to  individual  differences  in  the  form  of  the 
limb.  In  a  person  in  whom  the  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle 
is  proportionately  long  the  thickness  of  the  fore-arm  will  be 
carried  to  a  lower  level,  and  vice  versa. 

Underlying  these  superficial  muscles  we  have  others 
which  nn<  placod  in  front  of  the  bones  of  tho  fore-arm.  These 
are  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the  fingers  and  the 
long  flexor  of  the  thumb,  together  with  a  muscle  called 
the  pronator  quadratus  the  fibres  of  which  cross  over  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  to  the  lower  eud  of  the  radius. 
A  detailed  description  of  these  muscles  is  however  nnneces. 
sary,  as  they  do  not  directly  influence  the  surface  forms,  the 
only  exceptions  being  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  flexor 
of  the  finger*,  which,  when  powerfully  contracted,  appear  in 
the  intervals  between  the  tendons  already  enumerated  in  the 
region  of  the  wrist.  Indirectly,  however,  these  deep  muscles 
do  exert  an  influence  on  the  contours  of  the  limb,  for  they 
help  to  impart  to  it  it*  characteristic  roundness,  and  pad  up, 
as  it  were  the  superficial  muscles  which  overlie  them.  The 
student  may  beat  observe  this  for  himself  by  opening  and 
closing  the  fist  rapidly,  when  the  slight  changes  in  form 
due  to  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  will  be  readily  seen, 
particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm,  where  the 
retraction  of  the  fiuc-ia  covering  the  muscles  renders  more 
distinct  tho  tendons  of  the  superficial  muscles  already 
alluded  to  (Plate  XVIII,  2.  p.  144). 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  muscles  which 
spring  from  the  external  condyle,  the  student,  will  do  well 
to  remember  two  facts  in  this  connexion  :  firstly,  that  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  humerus  is  not  so  prominent  as  the 
internal ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  origin  of  the  muscles  which 
lie  along  the  outer  side  of  the  fore  arm  is  not  confined  to 
it,  but  extends  tor  some  very  considerable  distance  above  it, 
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arising  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge  and  from  the  ex- 
ternal intermuscular  septum  attached  to  it  A  knowledge  of 
these  facta  will  do  much  to  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the 
differences  betwe«n  the  outer  and  inner  outlines  of  the  limb. 

The  muscles  which  arise  from  this  attachment  consist 
of  the  supinators  (two  in  number)  and  some  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  Of  the  supinators  we  are 
concerned  with  one  only,  the  supinator  fongwi.  This  forms 
the  highest  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  outer  muscular  mass 
and  arises  from  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  external 
condyloid  ridge,  passing  up  to  within  an  incli  of  the  level 
of  the  lowest  point  of  attachment  of  the  deltoid,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the  fibres  of  origin  of 
the  brachislis  anticus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Plato  XX.  p.  17a 
The  belly  of  the  muscle  curves  forward  from  this  attach- 
ment to  lie  in  front  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius,  thus  con- 
coaling  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  and  partially 
overlapping  the  belly  of  the  flexor  carpi  radial  is.  It  rests 
upon  some  of  the  ot  her  muscles  to  be  present  ly  described,  and 
ends  about  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm  in  a  strong  tendon, 
which  passes  downwards  with  a  slight  outward  inclination 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
base  of  the  styloid  process  of  which  it  is  attached.  The 
muscle  is  superficial  throughout,  except  at  its  lower  part, 
where  its  tendon  of  insertion  is  obliquely  crossed  by  certain 
tendons  to  be  mentioned  later.  As  the  name  of  the 
muscle  implies,  it  acts  as  a  supinator,  i.e.  it  draws  buck  the 
radius  when  that  bone  has  been  carried  across  the  front 
of  the  ulna  in  pronation;  but  from  its  relatively  high 
attachment  to  the  humerus  it  also  acts  as  a  flexor  of  the 
elbow,  an  action  which  is  easily  demonstrated  when  one 
lilts  a  heavy  weight  with  the  limb  in  a  bent  position. 
Its  influence  on  the  surface  form  is  at  once  apparent,  and 
is  well  seeu  in  Plates  XIX,  XXI,  Fig.  a  pp.  148,  180. 

Beneath  the  foregoing  muscle,  and  purtially  overlain. 
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by  it  in  front,  there  are  two  muscles,  which  lie  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  :  the  tendons  of  those 
muscles,  however,  pas?  to  their  insertion  into  the  bones 
of  the  hand  over  the  back  of  the  wrist  towards  the  outer 
or  radial  side:  they  are  therefore  extensors  of  the  wrist 
and.  named  tJrte»*ore$  carpi  radial**,  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  being  called  long  and  short. 

The  ej-lrnmr  carpi  radiali*  lungior  is  the  more  superficial 
of  the  two:  it  takes  origin  above  from  the  lower  third 
of  the  external  condyloid  ridge,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  of 
the  ridge  below  the  attachment  of  the  supinator  longus.  Its 
fleshy  belly  is  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards, 
so  aa  to  lie  across  t  he  outer  side  and  front  of  the  upper  part, 
of  the  shaft  of  the  radius;  in  this  position  the  muscle  is  in 
part  covered  by  the  belly  of  the  supinator  longus,  only  its 
posterior  border  and  part  of  iu  outer  surface  being  super- 
ficial. At  a  level  corresponding  to  t  he  junction  of  the  middle 
with  the  upper  third  of  the  fore-arm  the  belly  joins  its  tendon, 
which  passes  down  in  very  close  relation  with  that  of  the 
short  radial  extensor  (Plates  XX.  9  ,XXI,  Fig.  2,  pp.  170.  180). 

The  ejrlewwr  carpi  radiali*  brtcior  arises  from  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  humerus  in  conjunction  with  the 
remaining  members  of  the  superficial  extensor  group.  At 
its  upper  attachment  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  fleshy 
fibres  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  but.  as  its 
fleshy  fibres  are  directed  downwards  along  the  outer  side 
of  the  shaft  of  the  radius,  they  appear  superficial,  lying 
external  and  posterior  to  the  belly  of  the  preceding  muscle. 
The  fleshy  belly  o£  the  short  radial  extensor  reaches 
a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  long  radial  extensor  in 
the  fore-arm.  It  joins  its  tendon  about  the  level  of  the 
junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm. 
As  stated  above,  the  tendons  of  these  two  muscles  are  very 
closely  related  to  one  another  j  thpy  pass  down  to  reach 
a  groove  on  the  back  of  the  radius,  just  behind  the  styloid 
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process  of  that  boue.  Beyond  this  point  they  cross  the 
back  of  the  wrist  and  are  inserted  into  the  back  of  the 
buses  of  the  metacarpal  bones1  (hones  of  the  palm)  of 
the  index  and  middle  lingers.  These  tendons  are  not 
readily  recognizable  from  the  surface,  for  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  fore-arm  they  are  covered  by  two  muscles  which  pass 
to  the  thumb,  and  on  the  level  of  the  back  of  the  wrist 
another  tendon,  also  passing  to  the  thumb,  crosses  them 
obliquely.  The  action  of  these  muscles  is  suilicioutly 
indicated  by  their  names;  they  extend  the  wrist  on  the 
radial  side  (Plates  XX,  m,  XXI,  Fig.  2,  pp.  170,  180). 

Adopting  the  same  method  of  description  as  has  been 
employed  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles 
which  spring  from  the  internal  condyle,  we  shall  next 
consider  the  most  internal  member  of  the  group  arising 
from  the  enter  side  of  the  external  condyle.  This  muscle 
runs  down  in  cloae  relationship  with  the  back  of  the 
shall  of  the  nlna,  to  the  posterior  border  of  which  it  is 
connected  by  means  of  an  aponeurosis  :  it  becomes  tendinous 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  limit  of  the  lower  quarter  of  the 
fore  arm,  and  from  this  point  the  tendon  is  directed  down- 
wards across  the  back  of  the  wrist  to  the  inner  or  ulnar 
side.  As  it  passes  over  the  lower  extremity,  or  head  of  the 
nlna,  it  lies  in  a  groove  which  is  placed  just  behind  the  sty- 
loid process  of  that  bone  ;  thence  it  passes  to  be  inserted  into 
the  back  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 
This  muscle  is  called  the  extensor  carpi  ulnarit,  or  the  ulnar 
extensor  of  the  wrist  (Plates  XX,  0.  XXI,  Fig.  2,  pp.  170, 180). 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the 
student  of  certain  facts  which  have  been  already  referred 
to.  In  the  description  of  the  ulna  it  was  stated  that  the 
posterior  border  of  that  bone  waa  superficial  throughout 

1  The  skeleton  of  the  palm  is  made  up  of  five  bonea  called  metacarpal 
Hones-.  theae  articulate  »tiote  with  thr  bonea of  the  carpus  or  wriat,  brio* 
with  the  fint  row  of  the  phalanges  or  tinner-bones. 
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its  entire  extent  Commencing  above  at  the  triangular 
subcutaneous  area,  which  corresponds  to  the  back  of  the  ole- 
cranon process  or  tip  of  the  elbow,  this  margin  of  the  shaft 
may  be  traced  along  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm to  the  wrist  below,  where  it  ends  on  the  enlarge- 
ment produced  by  the  lower  end  of  the  hone.  The  line 
so  traced  is  not  straight,  but  takes  the  form  of  a  sinuous 
curve.  The  two  ulnar  muscle*  lie,  one  on  the  inner  and 
the  other  on  the  outer  aide  of  this  border;  that  to  the 
inner  side  is  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  while  that  which  is 
placed  along  the  outer  or  radial  side  is  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris,  just  described.  The  bulging  of  these  fleshy  muscles 
on  either  side  of  this  ridge  of  bone  reacta  on  the  surface 
form  so  as  to  produce  a  furrow  between  them.  This  surface 
depression  is  called  the  ulnar  furrow,  and  the  bottom  of  it 
corresponds  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone.  When  the 
Auger  is  run  along  it,  one  feels  the  ulna  with  the  muscles 
above  mentioned  on  either  side.  The  furrow  is  of  course 
best  seen  when  the  muscles  are  powerfully  contracted,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  warn  the  student  not  to  confuse  it  with 
the  furrow  which  lies  behind  the  back  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  upper  eud  of  the  radius; 
and,  further,  the  reader  should  be  careful  to  note  that  the 
two  ulnar  muscles  are  not  in  close  relation  throughout  their 
entire  extent,  but  are  separated  above  by  the  interposition 
of  the  fibres  of  the  anconeus  muscle  in  addition  to  the 
expanded  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna.  These  points  may 
be  rendered  clearer  by  a  reference  to  Plate  XX,  Figs.  1,  2,  p. 

Kcturning  once  more  to  the  consideration  of  the  super- 
ficial muscles  which  spring  from  the  external  condyle, 
and  noting  the  fact  that  we  have  already  traced  the 
attachment  and  arrangement  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior  and  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  we  have  now  to 
account  for  the  interval  between  these  muscles  as  they  pass 
down  along  the  radial  and  ulnar  sides  of  the  limb.  This 
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interval  is  occupied  by  the  flashy  belly  of  the  ejrtenimr 
communU  digitnrum,  i.e  the  common  extensor  muscle  ot  the 
fingers.  There  are  really  two  muscles  here,  the.  common 
extensor  muscle  of  the  fingers  and  a  special  extensor  muscle 
of  the  little  finger,  but  lor  our  purpose  we  may  disregard 
the  latter  altogether  and  consider  the  two  as  one.  The 
fleshy  mass  of  this  muscle  is  wedged  in  between  the  origins 
of  the  short  radial  extensor,  on  the  outer  side,  and  the 
ulnar  extensor  on  the  inner  side,  and  passes  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  occupying  the 
interval  between  the  foregoing  muscles,  which  are  widely 
separated  below.  The  common  extensor  of  the  fingers, 
however,  does  not  completely  fill  up  this  interval,  but  is 
separated  from  the  tendon  of  the  short  radial  extensor 
by  some  of  the  deeper  muscles,  which  here  '  crop  up '  so 
as  to  become  superficial  betweeu  tho  short  radial  extensor 
on  the  outer  side  and  tho  common  extensor  of  the  fingers 
on  the  inner  side.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm  the 
fleshy  fibres  of  the  common  extensor  arc  replaced  by  a  broad 
tendon,  and  this  subsequently  breaks  up  into  a  number 
of  slips  which,  after  crossing  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the 
wrist,  spread  out  on  the  hack  of  the  hand  to  pass  to 
their  respective  fingers.  Throughout  its  entire  length  the 
inner  border  of  the  muscle,  i.e.  that  portion  of  it  which 
forms  tbe  special  extensor  of  the  little  finger,  is  in  contact 
with  the  outer  margin  of  the  ulnar  extensor,  and  this, as  will 
bo  subsequently  noticed,  is  represented  by  an  intermuscular 
furrow  on  the  surface  of  the  limb.  Tbe  common  extensor  of 
the  fingers  acts  primarily  on  the  fingers,  straightening  them 
after  they  have  been  bent :  but  it  also  acts  secondarily  as 
an  extensor  of  the  wrist,  assisting  in  pulling  back  the  hand 
at  that  articulation  (Plates  XX, b,  XXI,  Fig.  2,  pp.  170.  180J. 

As  the  tendons  of  these  muscles,  together  with  the  tendons 
of  others  which  still  remain  to  be  discussed,  pass  across  the 
region  of  the  wrist  they  are  bound  down  by  a  ligament, 
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called  tho  ponferior  annular  ligatnent.  This  arrangement 
i«  comparable  to  that  already  described  on  the  front  of  the 
wrist,  and  prevents  the  displacement  of  the  tendons  in 
powerful  extension  or  bending  back  of  the  wrist. 

Attention  should  next  be  directed  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  foregoing  muscles  as  they  arc  grouped  behind  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus.  An  examination  of  Plate 
XX,  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  will  show  that  there  is  a  ^-shaped  ar** 
overlying  the  back  and  outer  side  of  the  elbow.  The  apex 
of  tho  A  corresponds  to  the  backof  the  external  condyle ; 
its  onter  limb  is  formed  by  the  hinder  border  of  the  long 
radial  extensor,  whilst  its  inner  side  corresponds  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  anconeus.  The  floor  of  this  space  is 
made  up  of  the  tendinous  origins  of  the  ulnar  extensor 
of  the  wrist  and  the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers.  It 
results  from  this  arrangement  that  when  the  limb  ia  ex- 
tended the  borders  of  the  muscles  just  enumerated  become 
more  prominent,  and  produce  on  the  surface  a  well-marked 
intermuscular  depression,  the  bottom  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  origins  of  the  ulnar  extensor  and  the  common  ex- 
tensor of  the  fingers.  In  this  position  these  muscles  overlie 
the  back  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  as  they  are  tendiuous 
rather  than  fleshy  it  follows  that  we  can  easily  recognise 
the  head  of  the  radius  beneath  them  when  we  place  our 
fingers  in  the  hollow,  the  more  so  if,  at  the  same  time,  we 
pronate  and  supiuate  the  fore-arm  so  as  to  cause  rotation  of 
the  head  of  the  radius.  The  sharpness  of  tho  surface 
furrow  which  corresponds  to  these  structures  will,  of  course, 
largely  depend  on  the  absence  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  and  the  development  of  the  muscles.  As  has  been 
previously  stated,  in  tho  female  and  child  there  is  a  larger 
amount  of  subcutaneous  fat.  and  the  surface  form  no  longer 
displays  the  characteristic  appearance  above  described,  but 
exhihits  only  a  shallow  depression  or  dimple. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  front  of  tho  lore-arm,  so  in  the  back, 
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we  l>a\-e  to  take  into  considei 
deeper  muscles.  Of  theae  the 
most  important  are  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  thumb '. 
the  others  are  not  directly 
oonoerned  with  tho  moulding 
of  the  surface  forma. 

The  thumb,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  digits:  a 
fact  which  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  number  of 
muscles  connected  with  it  .  Of 
these  three  must  be  studied 
in  connexion  with  the  buck 
of  the  fore-arm.  If  the  thumb 
be  forcibly  drawn  away  from 
the  palm,  one  has  nodifficnlty 
in  recognizing  two  cord-like 
tendons  running  from  the 
outer  side  and  back  of  the 
wrist  to  the  first  joint,  or 
knuckle,  of  the  thumb;  those 
are  tho  tendons  of  special 
extensors  of  this  digit.  The 
fleshy  bellies  of  tho  muscles 
with  which  they  are  con- 
nected arise  from  the  back 
of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
beneath  thecouunou  extensor 
of  the  fingers  and  tho  ulnar 
extensor  of  the  wrist.  Thetwo 
highest,  called  respectively 
the  extenimr  Ottil  melucarpi 
pollici*  (extensor  of  the  meta- 
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carpal  bone  of  the  thumb)  ami  *x  tensor  prhni  inttrnadii 
pollicti  (extensor  of  the  first  finger-bone  or  phalanx  of  the 
thumb!,  appear  as  two  little  flashy  bellies  in  the  interval 
between  the  common  extensor  of  the  liners  and  the  short 
radial  extensor  about  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm. 
Having   become  superficial    in    this  position,  the  two 
muscular  *lip*  end  in  tendons  which  curve  downwards 
and  outwards  over  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  to 
reach  the  outer  side  of  its  styloid  process  in  a  groove  on 
which  they  are  lodged.    Bolow  this  point  the  tendons, 
which  are  indistinguishable,  can  be  traced  to  the  thumb, 
one  becoming  attached  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  that 
digit,  whilst  the  other  passes  along  the  back  of  that  bone 
over  the  first  knuckle  to  be  inserted  into  the  firat  phalanx 
of  the  thumb.    The  fleshy  parts  of  these  small  muscles  lie 
obliquely  across  the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short  radial 
extensor  as  they  pass  down  on  the  back  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius,  and  the  tendons  of  thesp  extensors  of  the 
thumb  also  overlie  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  supinator 
loiigus.  The  student  will  do  well  to  realize  the  importance 
Of  these  small  muscles  as  determinants  of  surface  tbrin.  It 
is  to  their  presence  that  the  outline  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
external  bonier  of  the  fore-arm  is  to  some  extent,  due.  Much 
will  depend  on  their  development,  but  the  reader  cun  easily 
satisfy  himself  as  to  their  position  by  rapidly  moving  the 
thumb  from  and  to  the  palm.    Their  tendons  form  a  promi- 
nent ridge  leading  up  the  back  and  outer  side  of  the  thumb, 
whilst  their  fleshy  bellies  cause  a  distinct  elevation  having 
an  oblique  direction  across  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  from 
behind  forwards  (Plates  XVII], XX.  XXI,  pp.  144,  170.  180). 

The  remaining  extensor  of  the  thumb  txtennor  ntcundi 
inUrnwtii  puflicui  (extensor  of  the  second  finger-bone  of  the 
thumb)— may  lie  briefly  dismissed.  The  fleshy  part  scarcely 
becomes  superficial,  and  it  is  therefore  only  the  tendon  of 
this  muscle  which  is  noteworthy.    If  the  thumb  be  forcibly 
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drawn  away  from  the  palm,  a  prominent  ridgo  caused  by 
this  tendon  will  be  observed  crossing  the  back  of  the  wrist 
and  hand  obliquely  from  a  point  above  in  line  with  tin- 
cleft  between  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  towards  the  first 
knuckle  of  the  thumb  below,  over  which  it  may  bo  trace  1 
onward  to  reach  the  second  or  terminal  phalanx  of  that  digit. 
As  the  tendons  of  this  muscle  and  those  just  described  pass 
over  the  back  and  outer  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
they  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  about  an  inch.  If  the 
thumb  be  forcibly  drawn  away  from  the  palm,  they  are  ren- 
dered tense  and  stretch  the  skin  over  them  so  as  to  produc 
a  little  hollow,  corresponding  to  the  interval  between  them. 
This  hollow  has  been  called  by  tho  French  '  la  tahatiere  anB- 
tnmique,'  from  the circnm stance  that  it  waa  frequently  mad' 
use  of  to  measure  the  amount  of  snuff  necessary  lor  a  dose. 

Having  described  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm  so  far  as  is  necessary  lor  our  purpose  the  Htudent 
is  now  in  a  position  to  summarize  many  of  the  result* 
obtained.  Taking  first  the  tlexors  and  extensors  of  the 
wrist,  these  muscles  are  seen  to  be  arranged  in  the  following 
way.  There  is  a  group  of  ulnar  flexors  and  extensors.  an- 1 
a  group  of  radial  flexors  and  extensors.  The  former  lie 
along  the  ulnar  or  inner  side  of  the  tore-arm.  tho  lut t <  1 
along  the  radial  or  outer  side  of  the  limb,  but,  whereas  each 
group  is  further  subdivided  into  a  flexor  and  an  extensor 
mass,  it  is  seen  that  along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  then 
is  a  flejcor  carpi  ulnari*  running  down  the  front  of  th<- 
ulna,  and  an  extennor  carpi  ulnari*  passing  along  the  hack 
of  the  same  bone.  In  like  manner  the  outer  side  of  the 
limb  is  provided  with  a  Jt?xor  carpi  radio! if  muscle,  which 
lies  more  or  less  in  front  of  the  radius,  and  an  extensor 
muscle,  made  up  of  the  cjttentmre*  carpi  radiate*  (longior 
and  breciar),  which  runs  down  along  the  posterior  and  outer 
side  of  the  same  bone.  Of  the  pronators  and  supinators  we 
are  concerned  only  with  two,  viz,  the  pronator  radii  fere*, 

t* 
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which  crosses  the  from  of  the  limb  obliquely  from  the 
internal  condyle  toward*  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the 
radius,  and  the  xupinalor  longun,  which  overlies  tho  fleshy 
bellies  of  the  long  and  short  radial  extensors  as  they  pass 
down  the  outer  side  of  the  limb.  The  position  of  the 
remaining  muscles  has  been  sufficiently  described  ;  they 
occupy  the  intervals  between  the  radial  and  ulnar  flexors, 
in  front,  and  the  radial  and  ulnar  extensors  behind,  and 
are  flexor*  or  exttnxor*  in  their  action  according  as  they 
lie  on  the  front  or  back  of  the  fore-arm. 

Hitherto  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  have  been  studied 
with  the  limb  in  the  supine  position,  i.e.  with  the  radius 
lying  parallel  to  and  along  the  onter  side  of  the  ulna. 
Under  these  conditions  the  outline  of  the  limb,  as  viewed 
from  front  or  back,  corresponds  on  the  inner  side  with  the 
flowing  curve  produced  by  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris.  On  the  outer  side  the  outline  is  made  up 
of  three  curves,  the  prominence  of  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  muscles  on  which  they 
depend.  The  highest  of  these  curves  commences  above 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  upper  arm,  and  sweeps  over  the 
region  of  the  external  condyle  or  onter  elbow,  to  end  below 
at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the 
fore-arm.  This  curve  depends  on  the  origin  and  attach- 
ment of  the  long  supinator  and  the  long  radial  extensor 
of  the  wrist.  The  Becond  curve,  opposite  the  middle  third 
of  the  fore-arm,  corresponds  to  the  fleshy  belly  of  the'short 
radial  extensor  of  the  wrist.  The  third  curve,  generally 
less  pronounced  than  the  others,  occupies  the  lower  third 
of  the  limK  This  last  is  caused  by  the  lower  portion  of 
the  shaft  of  the  radius  and  the  tendons  and  muscles  which 
overlie  it.  particularly  the  two  following  extensor  muscles 
of  the  thumb,  viz.  the  extensor  of  tho  metacarpal  hone  and 
the  extensor  of  the  first  phalanx  (Plate  XX,  Fig.  2,  pp.  i;oi 

When  the  limb  is  in  the  supine  position  the  front  of  the 
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fore-arm  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  thin  flattened  Burface 
in  continuous  above  with  what  is  called  the  hollow  in  front 
of  the  elbow.  This  hollow  is  due  to  the  V-*hapod  interval 
separating  the  muscles  which  spring  respectively  from  the 
outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 
Thus  on  the  outer  side  we  find  the  interval  bounded  by 
the  inner  border  of  the  long  supinator,  whilst  internally 
the  outer  or  upper  border  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  forms 
its  boundary.  In  the  interval  so  forniod,  the  biceps 
passes  downwards  to  be  inserted  by  means  of  its  tendon 
into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius.  This  causes  a  projection 
in  the  middle  of  the  V  -shaped  intermuscular  interval 
just  described,  so  that  the  surface  hollow  presents  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  y-shaped  furrow  on  either  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  biceps  muscle  as  it  lies  in  front  of 
the  elbow.  The  two  upper  limbs  of  the  y  are  continuous 
above  with  tho  surface  furrows  which  lie  along  the  inner 
and  outer  sides  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  in  the  upper 
arm.  As  already  stated,  the  inner  of  the  two  upper  furrows 
is  not  so  clearly  seen  as  the  outer,  the  reason  being  that 
the  aponeurotic  insertion  of  the  biceps  into  the  fascia 
covering  the  mnscles  which  spring  from  the  internal 
condyle  bridges  over  the  interval,  thus  interrupting  the 
groove  and  modifying  considerably  the  surface  form  (see 
ante,  p.  145).  The  lower  limb  or  stalk  of  the  Y  corresponds 
to  the  interval  which  separates  the  long  supinator  from  the 
radial  flexor  of  the  wrist.  This  furrow  is  not  noticeable 
to  any  extent  when  the  fore-arm  is  in  the  supine  position, 
bnt  when  the  fore-arm  is  pronated  it  becomes  quite  distinct 
(Plate  XV11I,  p.  144). 

The  front  of  the  elbow  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  fine 
cntaneous  creases ;  these  are  due  to  the  folding  of  the 
skin  when  the  elbow  is  flexed.  The  most  marked  runs 
transversely  across  the  hollow  of  the  front  of  tho  elbow 
front  one  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  other. 
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In  a  woman's  arm  the  furrows  above  described  are 
much  less  marked,  as  the  subcutaneous  fat  imparts  a  more 
rounded  form  to  the  limb  and  musks  the  outline  of  the 
different  muscles  which,  iu  tho  male,  exercise  so  important 
an  influence  on  the  surface  contours. 

The  influence  of  the  change  of  position  of  the  radius 
on  the  form  of  the  limb  when  the  fore-arm  is  pronated 
has  been  already  dwolt  upon  iu  describing  tho  movements 
of  pronation  and  supination.  The  student  would  do  well 
to  remember  this  fact,  for  not  only  does  the  radius  move, 
but  it  carries  with  it  the  muscles  which  are  grouped  around 
it.  Thus  when,  in  tho  prone  position,  the  shall  of  the 
radius  is  thrown  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  ulna, 
so  that  its  lower  extremity  comes  to  be  placed  internal 
to  the  he nd  of  the  ulna  at  the  wrist,  the  various  muscles 
which  lie  along  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  that 
bone  are  carried  with  it :  the  supiuator  and  extensor  mass 
of  muscles  no  longer  lies  along  the  outer  and  posterior 
aspect  of  the  limb,  but  takes  an  oblique  direction,  from  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  ridge  leading 
to  it,  downwards  and  inwards  towards  the  inner  side  of 
the  wrist,  where,  as  has  just  been  said,  tho  lower  end  of  the 
radius  is  situated.  Over  the  lower  end  of  this  bone  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  tendons  of  the  afore-mentioned 
muscles  are  carried  in  grooves  in  which  they  are  retained 
by  tho  posterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  By  this 
arrangement  the  tendons  are  held  in  position,  and  when 
tin-  bone  (radius!  moves  it  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
tendon*  which  are  lodged  in  the  grooves  on  ita  surface. 

Th<-  modification  in  the  form  of  the  limb  is  thus  expluined. 
From  being  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  wide 
from  side  to  side,  as  happens  in  the  supine  position,  the 
lore-ann  becomes  rounded  in  the  prone  position,  so  that 
its  thickness  from  before  haekwards  exceeds  slightly  its 
width  from  side  to  siil>>.    It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that 
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we  usually  cany  our  fore-ann.s  in  a  position  midway 
between  extreme  pronation  and  supination;  in  other  words, 
in  walking  we  carry  the  limb  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
directed  towards  the  thigh,  and  not  with  the  palms  turned 
forwards,  as  in  extreme  supination,  or  backwards,  as  in 
extreme  pronation. 

The  modification  in  the  arrangement  and  grouping  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  can  beat  be  studied  by  an  examina- 
tion of  Platen  XVIII,  XX,  pp.  144.  170,  in  which  they  are 
represented  with  the  limb  in  different  positions. 

When  the  elbow-joint  was  described,  the  relation  of  its 
bony  parts  to  the  surface  form  was  then  discussed.  Some- 
thing yet  remains  to  be  said  regarding  the  changes 
in  form  due  to  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  which  are 
grouped  around  it.  In  the  extended  position  of  the  joint, 
i.e.  when  the  whole  limb  is  straight,  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  humerus  is  concealed  by  the  muscles  which  overlie 
it  and  spring  from  it,  viz.  the  supinators  and  extensors. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  important  to  remember  that  two 
of  these  muscles,  viz.  the  long  supinator  and  the  long  radial 
extensor  of  the  wrist,  do  not  take  origin  from  the  external 
condyle,  bnt  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge  above 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  wo  examine  the  inner  side 
of  the  elbow  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
surface  prominence  which  corresponds  to  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  for  the  pronator  und  tlcxor  muscles, 
which  spring  from  this,  do  not  extend  upwards  to  any 
extent  to  bo  connected  with  the  ridge  above  it  (the  internal 
condyloid  ridge),  but  ore  confined  in  their  attachment  to  the 
condyle  itself,  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  character- 
istic prominence  on  the  surface  of  this  process  of  bone.  As 
a  result  of  these  arrangements  we  can  readily  explain  the 
marked  differences  which  the  limb  presents  when  the  elbow 
is  bent,  according  as  we  view  it  from  the  outer  or  inner 
aspect  (Plates  XIX,  XXI.  pp.  148,  180). 
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The  angle  formed  by  the  outline  of  the  fore-arm  and 
the  apper  arm  is  placed  much  higher  on  the  outer  aide 
of  the  elbow  thuu  ou  the  inner ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  long  supinator  takes  origin  from  the  external  condyloid 
ridge  of  the  humerus,  as  high  aa  the  junction  of  the  lower 
with  the  middle  third  of  the  length  of  that  bono.  This  may 
be  bost  seen  when  a  heavy  weight  is  raised  with  the  elbow 
bent ;  the  long  supinator  is  then  powerfiilly  contracted, 
and  ita  anterior  margin  is  rendered  very  tense,  a  condition 


Flo.  105  Diagram  to  show  the  outline  of  the  outer  tide  of  the  arm 
«b«n  tin-  elbow  ii  brut.  The  outline  of  the  forr-arra  at  the  elbow  u 
determined  by  the  supinator  longui  anil  eiteruur  carpi  radialia  longior, 
wbicb  arise  a  bore  Die  external  oorwljle  of  the  huoienu. 


shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  105).  Not  only  is  the  belly 
of  the  snpinator  longtis  above  the  level  of  the  joint,  but 
the  long  radial  extensor  of  tho  wrist  is  also  seen  powerfully 
contracted  aa  it  arises  from  the  ridge  on  the  humerus  above 
the  external  condyle,  the  snrfare  point  corres|)onding  to 
which  is  placed  much  below  the  level  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  outline  of  the  limb.  When  viewed  from  the  inner 
side,  the  limb  displays  a  marked  OOtUnMl  to  the  form  just 
described;  a  deep  fold  crosses  tlip  front  and  inner  side 
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of  the  elbow.  Thi»  fold  is  produced  by  the  approximation 
of  the  soft  part*  of  the  upper  part  of  tho  limb  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm,  and  its  inner  extremity 
passes  in  towards  the  surface  prominence  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  internal  condyle  of  tho  humerus. 
The  depth  of  this  fold  will  of  course  depend  on  the  degree 
of  flexion  of  the  joint,  being  most  marked  when  the  joint 
is  forcibly  bent  (Plates  XIX,  XXI,  pp  148,  t8o). 

In  lesser  degrees  of  flexion,  say  about  a  right  angle,  the 
Y-shaped  hollow  of  the  front  of  the  elbow  becomes  more 


Fio.  106.  Outline  of  tbe  inner  side  of  the  arm  with  the  elbow  lwnt 
TV  front  of  the  fore-urm  i»  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  upper  arm, 
and  form*  a  deep  fold,  at  the  bottom  of  which  tbe  internal  condyle  is 
rituuted. 

pronounced,  particularly  if  a  powerful  strain  be  put  on 
the  muscles,  aa  in  lifting  a  weight;  the  outer  aide  of  the 
hollow  is  rendered  more  prominent  by  the  tension  of  its 
outer  boundary,  the  long  supinator.  The  insertions  of  the 
biceps  muscle,  both  tendinous  Bnd  aponeurotic,  are  now 
well  seen  as  they  pass  into  the  space.  Such  a  view  of  the 
limb  is  shown  in  Plate  XXI,  Fig.  r,  p.  160. 

In  considering  these  dotails  the  student  will  do  well 
to  contrast  the  influence  of  powerful  muscular  contraction 
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on  (be  surface  forms  as  compared  with  their  appearance 
in  moderate  action,  a  difference  which  he  can  easily 
demonstrate  on  his  own  person.  We  have  here  adopted 
the  former  condition  as  the  one  which  enables  us  best 
(o  emphasize  the  influence  of  muscle  in  action  on  the 
contours  of  the  limb,  and  it  appears  hardly  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  any  pictorial  representation  of  the 
parts  in  the  condition  above  described  would  imply 
a  vigorous  use  of  the  limb.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
in  moderate  action  the  surface  contours  above  mentioned 
would  be  very  much  softer. 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  fore  and  upper  arm  and  their 
influence  on  the  surface  form.  The  distribution  of  these 
veins  is  liable  to  great  individual  variation,  but  the  usual 
arrangement,  is  one  in  which  we  have  veins  running  np 
the  outer  and  inner  sides,  as  well  as  along  the  centre 
of  the  fore-arm :  in  front,  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  they 
rearrange  themselves  so  that  there  are  only  two  superficial 
veins  of  any  size  in  the  upper  arm;  these  lie  along  the 
inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  biceps  and  occupy  the  corre- 
sjiondiug  furrows,  These  vessels  become  much  engorged 
when  the  limb  has  been  subjected  to  any  violent  muscular 
strain  or  prolonged  effort,  and  the  distended  veins  are 
readily  recognized  by  the  knotted  cord-like  ridges  which 
they  produce  on  tho  surface  of  the  limb.  Their  nature 
is  also  indicated  by  the  bluish  colour  which  they  impart  to 
the  skin  over  them.  In  the  antique  the  surface  elevations 
produced  by  veins  are  frequently  represented,  and  help  to 
emphasize  tho  artist's  representation  of  the  limb  in  violent 
action.  A  curious  and  not  uninteresting  detail  may  here 
be  mentioned.  This  engorgement  of  the  veins  is  always 
most  marked  when  the  limb  is  in  such  a  position  that  the 
shoulder  forma  its  highest  point.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  arm  be  uplifted,  the  engorgement  rapidly  disappears 
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and  the  veins  are  no  longer  recognizable  by  their  influence 
on  the  surface  contours.  This  difference  in  the  distension 
of  the  veins  in  these  two  positions  of  the  limb  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  first,  the  blood  which  is  circulating 
in  the  veins  is  passing  up  towards  the  shoulder  and 
has  thus  to  counteract  the  influence  of  gravity,  whereas 
when  the  arm  is  raised  above  the  shoulder  the  blood 
flowing  in  that  direction  is  assisted  by  the  influence  of 
gravity  and  therefore  does  not  so  readily  accumulate  in  the 
veins.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  the  artist  wishes  to  be 
strictly  accurate  in  his  representation  of  the  forms  of  the 
limb  in  action  he  should  not  emphasize  the  presence  of 
these  superficial  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  uplifted  ami, 
unless  of  course  he  merely  wishes  to  represent  a  momentary 
raising  of  the  limb.  On  the  other  hand,  their  presence 
may  tie  clearly  defined  if  the  limb  be  represented  on 
a  lower  level  than  the  shoulder. 

The  prominence  of  these  superficial  veins  not  only 
depends  on  their  distension,  but  also  on  the  thickness 
of  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 
They  are  best  marked  as  surface  elevations  when  that 
layer  is  thin,  aa  in  a  lean  muscular  raodol ;  but  their 
influence  on  the  surface  forms  is  masked  when  the  fatty 
subcutaneous  layer  is  thick,  consequently  it  would  be 
altogether  contrary  to  artistic  ideas  to  imii<  uH<  them  by 
surface  elevations  'in  any  representation  of  a  full  and 
healthy  female  type.  Under  these  circumstances  their 
presence  is  sufficiently  suggested  by  colour,  and  this 
especially  as  the  finer  and  whiter  skin  of  the  female 
enhances  the  contrast.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in 
certain  regions,  viz.  the  front  of  the  elbow  and  the  front 
of  the  wrist,  where  the  skin  is  thinner  than  elsewhere  ;  here 
a  suggestion  of  this  delicacy  may  be  obtained  by  repre- 
senting the  colour  which  the  smaller  veins  impart  to 
the  surface. 
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The  surface  relations  of  the  various  structures  met  with 
iu  the  region  of  the  wrist  have  been  already  described  ; 
but,  in  addition,  the  existence  of  certain  lines  or  creases 
in  the  skin  in  front  of  this  region  most  be  noted.  Of 
these  there  are  two  which  are  usually  well  defined.  The 

lowest  is  a  line  with  a  double 
curve  which  sweeps  across 
the  wrist,  and  corresponds 
to  the  bases  of  the  elevations 
familiar  to  the  reader  m 
the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the 
ball  of  the  little  finger.  At 
some  little  distance  above 
this,  on  a  level  with  the  tip 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  is  a  second  delicate 
fold  ;  this  becomes  at  once 
apparent  as  a  line  of  flexure 
when  we  bend  the  wrist  for- 
wards. Other  slight  folds  are 
rendered  evident,  lying  more 
or  less  parallel  to  and  above 
this,  by  further  bending  the 
hand  forwards. 

The  action  of  the  various 
muscles  described  in  the  fore- 
arm is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  names.  Those  which 
flex  and  extend  the  wrist 


Flo.  107.  Outline  of  the  hand, 
•Rowing  Ibe  arrangement  of  the 
•kin  folia  in  front  of  the  what 
and  on  the  palm  and  finger*.  The 
•haded  part*  judicata  the  positions 
of  the  bone*  which  form  the  pro- 
minent inner  and  outer  borders  of 
thr  carpus.  Those  at  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  correspond  from  below 
upwards  to  the  tubercle  of  the 
y.,f,k,,,.l  ami  the  ridge  of  the 
trnptzium ;  those  on  the  ball  of 
the  little  fingi-r  to  ibe  piriform 
and  book-like  process  of  the  unci- 
form. 


are  assisted  in  their  action 
by  the  muscles  which  bend  and  straighten  the  finger". 

Abduction,  or  the  action  of  drawing  the  hand  towards  the 
radial  or  outer  side,  is  effected  by  the  muscles  which  lie 
•long  the  outer  or  radial  side  of  the  limb,  viz.  the  radial 
flexor  und  the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist. 
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Adduction,  or  the  movement,  of  the  hand  towards  the 
ulnar  or  inner  side  of'  the  limb,  is  caused  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  ulnar  flexor  and  extensor  of  the  wrist,  which 
lie  along  the  inner  aide  of  the  fore-ami. 

The  movement  of  circumduction  of  course  necessitates 
a  combination  of  the  action  of  flexors,  abductors,  extensors, 
and  adductors,  or  vice  versa,  according  as  the  movement 
takes  place  from  within  outwards  or  from  without  inwards. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  HAKP. 

Thk  hand  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
man  ;  by  moans  of  it  he  is  able  to  perform  the  most  delicate 
manipulations. 

Another  use  to  which  the  hand  is  put  is  its  employment 
as  a  means  of  expression.  The  actor's  art  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  this— the  finger  to  the  lips  to 
indicate  silence,  the  hands  held  up  to  express  horror,  are 
only  instances  of  the  more  common  modes  of  expression 
by  this  means.  This  use  of  the  hands  may  be  carried  further, 
as  in  pantomime,  and  men  who  could  not  otherwise  con- 
verse are  enabled  to  interchange  ideas  by  means  of  this 
gesture  language. 

The  artist  will  frequently  have  recount)  to  this  modo  of 
expression,  as  it  enables  him  to  assist  in  giving  meaning 
slid  action  to  the  figures  he  representor 

Hut  in  other  ways  the  hand  reflects  to  some  extent  the 
character  and  mode  of  life  of  its  possessor.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  refinement  associated  with  the  female,  very  great 
differences  in  the  form  of  the  hand  are  found  in  different 
individuals,  differences  in  many  instances  due  to  the  uses 
to  which  the  hand  has  lieen  put.  To  represent  the  hand 
of  a  blacksmith  as  delicate  and  refined  would  be  absurd 
from  a  pictorial  standpoint,  though  it  is  curious  to  note 
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that  the  bands  and  Sugars  of  those  employed  in  the  most 
delicate  manipulations  are  often  clumsy  and  uncouth. 
As  a  rule,  however,  we  associate  delicacy  of  Laud  with 
refinement  and  with  mental  rather  than  manual  labour, 
whilst  a  powerful  muscular  hand  is  regarded  as  an  attribute 
of  strength  and  of  a  powerful 
physique.  A  man's  hands 
are  often  as  characteristic  as 
his  face,  and  in  portraiture 
the  artist  frequently  avails 
himself  of  this  feature.  With 
women,  however,  this  is  less 
marked,  as  here  we  expect 
to  see  elegance  and  beauty 
rather  than  character,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  often 
led  painters  in  the  past  to 
supply  the  hands  from  other 
and  better  models. 

The  skeleton  of  the  hand 
comprises  the  bones  of  the 
palm  and  fingers.  Theformer 
consists  of  the  five  meta- 
carpal bones  already  men- 
tioned. These  are  long  bones, 
long  in  the  sense  that  they 
consist  of  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities ;  the  upper  end 
or  base  is  directed  towards 
the  wrist,  the  lower  end,  which  is  rounded  u>  form  a 
head,  supports  the  bones  of  the  digits.  Of  these  five 
metacarpal  bones,  four  are  connected  with  the  fingers, 
whilst  one,  the  outermost  of  the  series,  supports  the 
thumb.  The  bases  of  these  five  bones  articulate  with 
the  second  row  of  the  wrist  or  carpal  bones.   The  heads 


Fio.  10K.  The  l>ooet  of  the  right 
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front. 
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or  lower  enils  are  arranger!  in  the  following  way: — The 
fonr  inner  bones,  viz.  those  which  support  the  fingers, 
are  united  together  by  ligament*  so  that  they  cannot 
be  separated  from  each  other.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  immovable,  for  we  possess  little  or  no  control 
over  their  movements  if  we  except  the  innermost  member 
of  the  series,  viz.  that  connected  with  the  little  finger,  the 
slight  movements  of  which  will  be  afterwards  described. 
Whilst  we  cannot  by  the  contraction  of  our  muscles  cause 
any  alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  these  bones  to 
each  other,  they  may,  by  the  exercise  of  pressure,  be  moved 
to  a  slight  extent.  Thus  hy  grasping  the  hand  of  another 
they  may  be  crushed  closer  together,  or  by  pressing  the 
palm  firmly  against  a  fiat  surface  they  may  be  separated 
slightly  from  each  other.  In  marked  contrast  to  this 
arrangement  it  must  be  observed  that  the  lower  end  or 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  free — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  connected  with  the  heads  of  the  other 
metacarpals  by  means  of  ligaments.  It  is  this  condition 
of  the  parts  which  enables  us  to  draw  the  thumb  away 
from  the  palm  and  fingers.  The  student  will  thus  observe 
that  it  is  only  over  the  inner  and  outer  members  of  this 
series  of  bones  that  we  have  any  muscular  control — the 
inner  only  to  a  slight  degree,  the  outer  or  metacarpal  of 
the  thumb  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  general  form  of  the  palm  depends  on  the  bones 
forming  its  osseous  framework,  but  it  is  only  on  the  heck 
of  the  hand  that  there  is  any  distinct  evidence  of  their 
arrangement  and  form,  for  on  the  front  of  the  palm  their 
outline  is  concealed  by  the  numerous  muscles  and  tendons 
which  overlie  them.  On  the  back  of  the  hand  there  are 
no  fleshy  muscles  to  mask  their  outline,  as  here  they 
are  crossed  merely  by  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  going  to 
the  hack  of  the  fingers.  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  as 
to  this  by  feeling  the  back  of  his  own  hand,  when  the 
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metacarpal  boneR  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  will  bo  readily 
recognized  in  line  with  the  several  digits.  If  the  fiat  be  now 
eluded  the  heads  of  these  bonea  become  at  once  apparent 
as  a  series  of  well-marked  rounded  prominences,  familiar  to 
all  under  the  name  of  the  first  row  of  knuckles.  According 
to  the  disposition  of  the  fatty  layer  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
these  knuckles  will  present  a  different  appearance  when 
the  hand  is  again  opened  and  the  fingers  are  straightened. 
If  the  fat  be  absent  or  small  in  amount,  the  heads  of  the 
metacarpals,  and  the  joinU  which  they  form  with  the  first 
row  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  will  be  seen  to  form  a  series 
of  slight  elevations  covered  with  wrinkled  skin,  towards 
which  the  ridges  formed  by  the  several  extensor  tendons 
of  the  fingers  may  be  traced ;  bat  if,  as  in  the  ideal  female 
hand,  and  also  in  that  of  the  child,  die  fat  is  present  in 
considerable  quantity  the  surface  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  knuckles  is  depressed  and  forms  a  series 
of  hollows,  or  dimples,  with  bnt  slight,  if  any,  indication 
of  the  direction  and  position  of  the  extensor  tendons  of 
the  fingers. 

In  regard  to  the  joints  between  the  bases  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  little  need  be  said. 
The  articulation  so  formed  is  curved  from  side  to  side, 
corresponding  to  the  curve  already  described  in  connexion 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  wrist-bones.  This  curve, 
it  will  be  remembered,  formed  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  tunnel  through  which  the  tendons  of  the  flexors 
of  the  thumb  and  fingers  passed,  whilst  its  posterior 
convexity  caused  the  side-to-side  roundness  on  the  back 
of  the  wrist.  This  arched  arrangement  is  maintained 
throughout  by  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones,  a  fact 
which  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  If  we  lay  the  back 
of  the  hand  on  a  flat  surface,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  all  four  inner  knuckles  of  the  first  row 
into  contact  with  the  surface  at  the  same  time,  unless  we 
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employ  pressure  from  above  with  the  other  hand.  Further, 
this  grouping  of  the  metacarpal  bones  assists  in  forming 
the  hollow  of  the  palm,  and  imparts  to  the  back  of  the  hand 
the  side-to-side  round  uuss  which  is  characteristic  of  it. 
It  also  explains  the  apparent  separation  of  these  bones, 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  when  wo  bring  great 
pressure  to  boar  on  the  palm  as  it  lies  in  contact  with 
a  flat  surface,  the  increase  in  width  being  due  to  a  flat- 
tening ont  of  this  transverse  arch. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  foregoing  arrangement  is  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  This  articulates  by  means 
of  a  separate  joint  with  the  outermost  bone  (trapezium)  of 
the  second  row  of  wrist-bones.  The  surfaces  of  this  joint 
are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  permit  movement  of  every  sort 
except  rotation,  and.  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  end  or 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  not  united  by  ligament* 
to  the  other  metacarpal  bones,  the  thumb  can  lie  moved 
across  or  away  from  the  palm,  brought  forwards  or  pulled 
backwards,  or  by  the  combination  of  these  movement* 
the  act  of  circumduction  may  be  performed. 

The  first  row  of  knuckles  forma  a  series  of  rounded 
projections,  which  are  due  to  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  bones.  The  bones  of  the  first  row  of  phaUmge*, 
or  finger-bones,  articulate  with  the  rounded  heads  of 
the  metacarpals  by  means  of  shallow  hollow  surfaces  on 
their  bases;  for,  like  the  metacarpal  bones,  these  phalanges 
are  described  aa  long  bones,  though  in  reality  some  of  them 
are  very  short.  Each  digit  possesses  three  such  phalanges, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thumb,  which  has  only  two. 
Each  phalanx  has  a  shaft  and  two  extremities,  upper  and 
lower:  these  extremities  are  articular,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  which  are  placed  at  tho  tips  of 
the  lingers,  where  each  phalanx  is  furnished  with  a  surface 
which  affords  attachment  for  the  nail. 

The  bones  of  the  first  row  arc  the  longest,  those  of  the 
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third  row  tho  shortest,  whilst  those  of  the  second  row  are 
intermediate  in  length.  Both  the  back  and  the  front  of 
these  bones  are  overlain  by  the  tendons  of  tho  fingers  in 
auch  a  way  as  to  conceal  their  outline.  When  we  bend  tho 
fingers  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  first  and  second 
rows  of  phalanges  are  seen  to  form  the  projections  of  the 
second  and  third  rows  of  the  knuckles. 

If  the  reader  will  now  compare  the  form  of  then* 
knuckles  with  that  of  the  first  row,  previously  described, 
he  will  note  a  difference.  Whereas  the  surface  projection 
of  the  first  row  of  knuckles  was  seen  to  be  rounded,  the 
outline  of  the  second  and  third  rows  is  ilattenod  from 
side  to  side.  This  difference  depends  on  the  shape  of  the 
lower  ends  of  the  phalanges  as  compared  with  the  heads  of 
tho  metacarpal  bones.  As  previously  stated,  the  latter  aro 
rounded  and  fit  into  the  shallow  hollows  on  the  upper 
ends  of  the  first  row  of  phalanges.  These  surfaces  permit 
of  movements  in  a  backward  and  forward  direction,  i.e. 
bending  or  extending  the  fingers;  in  this  respect,  the 
joints  aro  hinge  joints.  At  the  same  time,  another  move- 
ment is  here  possible :  the  phalanges  may  move  from 
side  to  side  on  tho  rounded  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 
This  is  demonstrated  when  we  spread  out  the  fingers  or 
draw  them  together,  a  movement  which  we  effect  at  the 
first  knuckle-joint  of  the  four  fingers.  This  lateral  play 
of  the  phalanx  on  the  metacarpal  In  me  is  absent  in  the 
thumb,  the  corresponding  joint  of  which  permits  only 
of  flexion  and  extension.  Such  movement  here  is  un- 
necessary, for  we  possess  the  power  of  pulling  the  meta- 
carpal bono  of  that  digit  away  from  or  towards  tho  palm, 
a  movement  which  in  the  other  digits,  is  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  their  metacarpal  bones 
are  bound  together  by  ligaments.  When  we  separate  the 
lingers  the  movement  is  termed  abduction  of  tho  fingers  ; 
when  wo  bring  them  close  together  we  adduct  them. 
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Tho  liuo  of  the  middle  finger  is  regarded  as  the  axis  of  tha 
hand  from  and  towards  which  these  movements  take  place. 
An  examination  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  tho  other 
knuckles  explains  at  once  their  difference  in  form  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  first,  row.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  bones  of  tho  first  and  second  rows  of  phalanges  are  pro- 
vided with  two  small  rounded  articular  areas  separated  by 
a  groove ;  these  fit  into  corresponding  hollows  on  the  upper 
ends  of  the  bones  with  which  they  articulate,  the  two 
shallow  IioIIowh  being  separated  by  a  slight  ridge  which 
fits  into  the  groove  above  mentioned.  Such  a  joint  permits 
of  movement  onJy  in  one  direction,  viz.  ttexion  and  exten- 
sion ;  any  lateral  play  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  articular  surfaces.  This  is  the  explanation 
why  the  surface  form  of  the  second  and  third  rows  of 
knuckles  is  so  much  more  square  in  outline  than  that 
of  the  first  row,  for  the  outline  depends  ou  the  form  of  the 
lower  ends  of  the  phalanges  of  the  first  and  second  rows 
respectively  ;  indeed,  a  close  inspection  of  these  joints  will 
show  not  only  the  squareness  of  the  knuckle,  but  also  a 
slight  hollowing  in  the  centre,  which  corresponds  to  the 
grOOVfl  which  separates  the  two  small  articular  surfaces. 
This  may  best  be  seen  in  the  second  knuckle  of  the  thumb. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  description, 
the  thumb  possesses  a  far  freer  range  of  movement  than 
any  of  the  other  digits,  and  a  moment's  consideration  will 
enable  the  reader  to  realize  its  great  importance  as  a  part 
of  tho  hand.  The  thumb  can  be  brought  into  opposition 
with  parh  of  the  fingers:  in  this  way  we  can  employ  it 
and  tho  finger  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  as 
a  pair  of  forceps  enabling  us  to  pick  up  the  most  delicate 
objects.  Perhaps  the  student  will  have  this  brought  home 
more  forcibly  to  htm  if  he  considers  for  a  moment  what 
the  loss  of  the  thumb  entails.  Tho  fingers  may,  by  the 
power  of  adduction  which  we  possess,  be  brought  together 
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so  as  to  clasp  anything  between  them,  hut  we  hsvo  no 
longer  the  power  of  opposing  them,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
thumb;  this  fact  can  be  easily  demonstrated  if  the  reader 
will  endeavour  to  hold  a  pencil  between  any  two  fingers,  and 
then  try  to  make  nse  of  it  No  doubt  practice  will  assist 
119  in  acquiring  greater  facility  in  holding  anything  in  this 
way,  but  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  use  of  the  instrument  so  held  and 
the  control  which  we  can  exercise  over  it  when  held  by 
thu  thumb  and  finger. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  thumb  is  furnished  with 
a  large  number  of  muscles  mnsrles  which  not  only  move 
it  in  different  directions,  but  which  are  sufficiently  powerful 
to  enable  us  to  employ  very  considerable  force.  Some 
of  these  muscles  have  already  been  studied  j  they  are  the 
long  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  their  fleshy  bellies  are  placed 
in  the  fore-arm.  But  there  is  a  group  of  short  muscles, 
the  fleshy  parts  of  which  are  in  the  hand  itself. 

It  is  this  latter  group  which  forms  the  rounded  elevation 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  palm  and  overlying  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb,  which  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

This  fleshy  mass  consists  of  the  following  muscles :  a  abort 
flexor,  an  aMurtor,  and  an  opponent  of  the  thumb.  We 
need  not  here  enter  into  details  regarding  the  precise 
attachment  and  position  of  these  muscles;  their  names 
have  been  mentioned  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have 
some  idea  of  their  action.  Oonerally  speaking,  the  afore- 
said  muscles  arise  from  the  wrist-lsmes  which  form  the 
external  ridge  of  the  groove  in  which  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  fingers  are  lodged  :  this  ridge  hn<  been  already 
referred  to  (ante,  p.  160),  and  was  seen  to  eonmst  of  parts 
of  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  which  form  the  elevation 
at  the  base  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  on  a  line  with  the 
cleft  between  the  index  and  middle  finger.    .But  us  this 
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ridge  affords  attachment  to  the  strong  anterior  annular 
ligament  which  bridges  over  the  groove  and  converts  it 
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into  a  tunnel  the  muscles  of  the  above  group  also  derive 
fibres  of  origin  from  this  ligament 

From  this  attachment  thu  fleshy  fibres  pass  down  to  be 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  thumb.   One  is  inserted  into  the 
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shall  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  forma  the  opponent  poll  icis, 
a  muscle  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  carry  the  thumb 
across  the  palm  and  so  oppose  it  to  the  other  fingers.  The 
remaining  fibres,  which  consist  of  the  flejror  brevis  pollici* 
and  the  abductor  poilicis,  paw  down  to  be  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  tile  thumb  in  the  following  way. 
The  fibres  of  the  short  flexor  are  connected  with  a  little 
bone,  called  a  sesamoid  bone,  which  lies  to  the  outer  side 
d(  the  front  of  the  joint  Iwtween  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  Bnd  its  metacarpal  bone.  This  little  nodule  of 
bone  is  provided  with  a  cartilage-covered  articular  surface, 
which  glides  on  the  rounded  surface  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  From  this  sesamoid 
bone,  which  thus  acts  as  a  pulley,  tendinous  fibres  pass 
to  connect  it  with  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx.  Superficial  to  and  to  the  outer  side  of  this 
sesamoid  bone,  though  not  connected  with  it,  the  abductor 
pollicis  is  found  as  it  passes  to  its  insertion  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  along  with  the  fore- 
going. The  abductor  action  of  this  muscle  moves  the 
thumb  as  a  whole,  and  not  the  phalanx  on  the  metacarpal 
bone,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  fingers  (Figs.  109,  1 10). 

A  small  portion  of  the  flexor  brevis  iB  inserted  into 
a  corresponding  sesamoid  bone  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
joint,  by  means  of  which  it  is  connected  with  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  Tho 
thumb  is  also  provided  with  adductor  muscles,  which, 
liko  the  opponens,  draw  the  thumb  inwards  towards  the 
palm :  of  these  there  are  two,  the  oblique  and  the  tran*- 
ttrst  adductors. 

The  former  has  hitherto  been  described  as  the  deep 
part  of  the  short  flexor,  but  the  description  here  given  is 
that  now  generally  adopted,  This  muscle  lies  deeply  in 
the  palm,  and,  although  covered  by  those  already  de- 
scribed, it  assists  in  imparting  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb 
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its  characteristic  fullness.  The  oblique  adductor  in  in 
greater  part  inserted  into  the  inner  sesamoid  bono,  but 
it  also  sends  some  fibres  to  the  outer  sesamoid  as  well, 
which  unite  with  those  of  the  flexor  brevis.  Much  more 
important  from  our  standpoint  is  the  trawictrse  adductor. 
This  muscle  does  not  assist  in  forming  the  swelling  of  the 
ball  of  the  thumb,  but  lies  internal  to  it;  it  helps  to  form 
the  fleshy  mass  which  occupies  tho  interval  between  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the  index  finger. 
The  muscle  is  fan-shaped  ;  by  its  pointed  extremity  it  is 
united  to  the  inner  sesamoid  bone  along  with  the  adductor 
obliqutu,  by  its  base  it  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  shaft 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger.  When  the 
thumb  is  outstretched  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle 
can  be  distinctly  felt  about  half  an  inch  above  the  fold 
of  skin  which  forms  the  web  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  By  their  couuexiou  with  the  inner  sesamoid 
bone  both  these  muscles  are  attached  to  the  hose  of  the 
first  phalanx  ou  ita  inner  sido.  A-.  however,  the  joint  of 
the  first  knuckle  of  the  thumb  allows  of  no  lateral  play, 
but  only  of  flexion  and  extension,  these  muscles  do  not 
move  the  phalanx,  but  act  on  the  tnetacarjHil  bone  with 
which  the  phalanx  is  connected.  The  presence  of  the 
small  sesamoid  hones  imparts  a  fullness  to  the  front  of 
the  joint  wbich  it  would  not  otherwise  possess  (Fig.  no). 

The  adductor  transversus,  as  above  described,  is  not 
the  only  muscle  which  occupies  the  interval  between  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

If  the  reader  will  examine  the  back  of  his  own  hand 
with  the  thumb  outstretched  and  the  forefinger  pulled 
as  far  apart  from  the  middle  finger  as  possible,  he  will 
observe  a  rounded  elevation  occupying  the  V-shaped  interval 
between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
This  is  due  to  the  fleshy  part  of  tin-  aMuctor  indict*.  It  is 
one  of  u  series  of  muscles  which  lie  Itetween  the  mcta- 
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carpal  bones  of  the  digits,  called  the  dorxal  intenuueii,  and 
is  hence  sometimes  called 
the  jimt  dorsal  intertnuteouti 
muscle.  The  former  name 
is  the  better  for  present 
porpMM,  as  it  indicates  the 
action  of  the  muscle.  It  arises 
by  fleshy  fibres  which  are 
attached  to  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  respectively,  as 
they  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
V-sha|>ed  interval.  These 
fibres  unite  to  form  a  fleshy 
belly  which  is  placed  along 
the  radial  side  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index 
finger,  and  terminate,  near 
its  lower  extremity,  in  a 
tendon  which  runs  down  the 
radial  side  1  if  the  first  knuckle 
of  the  forefinger,  to  become 
attached  to  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  that  digit 
along  with  the  extensor  ten- 
dons. This  muscle  lies  behind 
the  trails vursu  adductor  of 
the  thumb,  and  when  we 
grasp  the  fleshy  layers  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger we  compress  these  two 
muscles  between  our  fingers. 

Just  as  the  outer  digit  or 
thumb  is  provided  with  short 
muscles,  so  the  inner  digit  or 


Via,  lit.  View  of  thr  t.ndons 
and  muscle*  on  the  back  of  thr- 
right  hand. 

a.  Tsmion  or  second!  Uiternodil  pol- 

IMa 

b.  Tendon  ofiirimi  internndii  pdttril 
e.  Tendon  or  extensor  carpi  radUlii 

ktnjpor. 

a.  Tendon  of  extensor  carpi  radlalis 

lire  vine. 

««.  PiwliTMir  ttUDsUr    lupuneiit  of 
wraL 

J.  Tendons  M  ester***  communis 
digitorunv 

v   Tcr.don  ol  fstctiNor  minimi  ili^itL 
*.  Tundon  ot  extensor  carpi  iilinu-ia 
1.  Tendon  or  flexor  carpi  alnaris. 
y  Masvlsaor  ball  of  littlo  naffer  seen 

from  liehind. 
It.  Abdnrror  iadirsi  or  first  dorsal 
iuteroaMMins  Biwarle. 
Second,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal 

interoasci  muscles. 
Extensor  >siii  roctacarpi  poUicis 
Adductor  |i*>IUrM  seen  from  be- 
hind   Hits  oiumcIh  determine* 
the  outline  of  the  wall  betwwut 
the  Ibuuih  and  the  index  Hticer 
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little  finger  is  similarly  equipped,  though  the  muscle* 
of  the  latter  are  much  smaller  and  less  powerful  than 
those  of  the  former.  This  is  at  once  apparent  if  we 
comiMtre  the  prominence  of  the  ball  of  the  little  finger 
with  that  of  the  thumb. 

The  bull  of  the  Utile  finger  consists  of  the  following 
muscles,  an  abductor,  a  nhort  flexor,  and  an  opjmnen*.  The 
two  former  are  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  finger,  whilst  the  op]ionens  is 
attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft 
of  its  metacarpal  bone.  These  muscles  arise  more  or  less 
in  common  from  the  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist, 
formed  mainly,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  by  the  pisiform 
li.nu',  together  with  a  process  of  another  bone  called  the 
unciform.  The  former  causes  the  elevation,  already 
referred  to,  which  may  be  seen  and  felt  at  the  root  of  the 
ball  of  the  little  finger,  on  a  line  with  the  cleft  between 
the  little  and  ring  fingers,  and  towards  which  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  can  be  traced  (ante,  p.  160).  In 
addition  some  fibres  of  this  fleshy  mass  arise  from  the 
anterior  annular  ligament  The  action  of  these  muscles 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  name,  though  it  may  be 
well  to  note  a  difference  in  the  action  of  the  abductor  of  the 
little  finger  as  compared  with  that  of  the  thumb.  This 
muscle  draws  the  little  finger  away  from  the  ring  finger  at 
the  first  knuckle-joint,  a  movement  which  is  impossible  in 
the  thumb,  as  the  corresponding  joint  of  that  digit  allows 
of  no  lateral  movement  The  action  of  the  opponens  muscle 
of  the  little  finger  is  much  more  limited  than  that  of 
the  thumb,  because  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  lions  of  the 
little  finger  is  bound  to  that  of  the  ring  finger  by  ligaments. 
The  movement  is  therefore  limited  to  a  slight  drawing 
forward  of  the  metacarpal  bone  which  helps  to  deepen 
the  In. How  of  the  palm  (Figs,  log  1 10). 

Between  the  two  muscular  prominences  above  described, 
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the  palm  is  hollowed  out  from  side  to  side  and  alightly  a!ao 
from  above  downwards.  If  the  fingers  be  pressed  into 
this  hollow  the  skin  is  felt  to  be  firm  and  resistant. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  ia  a  dense  layer  of 
fibrous  tissue,  called  the  palmar  fateia,  immediately  benearh 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  skin  in  this  situation. 
This  fascia  ia  somewhat  triangular  in  shape ;  its  narrow 
or  pointed  end  is  united  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
which  bridges  across  the  groove  formed  by  the  wrist- 
bones,  whilst  its  broad  end  or  base  is  directed  towards 
the  roots  of  the  fingers,  with  the  tendon  sheaths  of  which 
it  is  connected.  On  either  aide  this  fascia  thins  out, 
furnishing  fibrons  expansions  which  cover  the  muscles 
of  the  balls  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  respectively ; 
the  middlo  portion  is,  however,  by  far  the  strongest 
All  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  together  with  a 
number  of  blood-vessels  and  delicate  nerves,  pass  under- 
neath this  fascia,  so  that  ample  protection  is  afforded  to 
these  parts,  a  most  important  detail  when  we  remember 
how  frequently  we  grasp  the  handle  of  a  tool  and  thus 
subject  the  structures  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the 
influence  of  direct  pressure. 

The  skin  of  tho  palm  varies  in  thickness  in  different 
places ;  it  is  thick  in  tho  centre  and  along  the  inner  side 
where  it  covers  the  ball  of  the  little  finger,  thinnor  where 
it  passes  over  the  muscles  of  the  thumb.  The  thickness 
of  the  skin  of  course  depends  on  the  occupation  of  the 
individual,  '  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil '  in  this  respect 
presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  apjwaranco  displayed 
by  the  hand  of  one  whose  lot  has  never  required  him  to 
engage  in  hard  manual  labour.  The  palm  presents  a  series 
of  small  rounded  elevations  or  pads  just  before  the  fingers 
spring  from  it.  These  prominences,  of  which  there  are 
three,  lie  rather  in  the  intervals  between  than  over  the 
roota  of  the  fingers.    Viewed  from  the  front,  the  webs 
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between  the  fingers,  and  the  skill  creases  which  cross 
the  roots  of  the  fingers,  form  a  well-defined  line  with  a 
flowing  curve  from  without  inwards  which  limit*  iuferiorly 
the  region  of  the  palm. 

A  nuiiil.iT  of  well-marked  creases  or  folds  are  seen 

crossing  the  pal  m  iu  different 
directions.  Of  these,  four 
are  usually  well  marked,  two 
having  a  somewhat  trans- 
verse direction,  whilst  the 
other  two  pass  more  or 
less  longitudinally  ;  their 
arrangement  has  been  de- 
scribed as  resembling  the 
written  capital  M  placed 
obliuuely  across  the  palm. 
The  lower  of  thuso  trans- 
verse lines  may  be  traced 
from  the  inner  border  of  the 
hand,  about  an  inch  above 
the  level  of  the  web  between 
the  little  and  ring  fingers, 
across  the  palm  curving 
downward  towards  the  cleft 
l>etweeu  the  middle  and  fore 
fingers.  The  second  trans- 
verse lino  commences  about 
an  inch  aliove  the  web  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers, 


Fio.  Hi.  Outline  of  Lite  hum). 
Knowing  the  aranuvjuent  of  the 
skin  foliln  in  fruut  of  the  wrist 
ami  on  the  palm  and  6iufer»  The 
■haded  parts  indicate  the  positions 
of  the  bone«  which  form  the  pro- 
minent inner  tuid  outer  bonier*  of 
Ibe  carpus.  Those  ul  the  hall  of 
the  thumb  correspond  from  below 
upwa,rda  to  the  tubercle  of  the 
ttytphoid  and  the  riftge  of  the 
trvptsium  ;  those  on  the  Kill  of 
the  little  finger  to  the  pisiform 
and  hook-like  process  of  the  sawtV 
/■•I  <>i. 


and,  curving  upward,  crosses 
the  palm  to  be  gradually  lost  on  the  surface  of  the  lxt.ll 
of  the  little  finger.  If  the  student  will  examine  these 
lines  with  the  lingers  straight  and  the  palin  stretched,  and 
then  proceed  to  bend  the  fingers  on  the  palm,  he  will  at 
once  recognize  that  they  are  lines  of  tlexion  and  corro- 
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«pond  to  the  infolding  of  the  skin  over  the  joints  between 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  thu  fingers  and  the  first  row  of 
phalanges. 

In  like  manner  the  two  longitudinal  lines,  one  sweeping 
round  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  the  other  running  down  thu 
centre  of  the  palm,  are  at  once  seen  to  be  associated  with 
the  movements  by  which  the  hollow  of  the  palm  is  deepened 
by  the  approximation  of  its  inner  and  outer  borders  through 
the  action  of  the  opposing  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little 
finger. 

To  apply  any  other  significance  to  these  lines  is  at  once 
an  imposition  and  a  fraud. 

Many  persons  possess  the  power  of  wrinkling  the  skin 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  palm  o%'«rlying  the  ball 
of  the  little  finger ;  this  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  small 
superficial  muscle,  called  the  palmaris  brevu,  the  scattered 
fibres  of  which  have  a  transverse  direction  across  the  upper 
and  inner  side  of  the  palm,  from  the  dense  fascia  of  which 
they  take  origin,  whilst  by  their  inner  ends  they  are 
attached  to  the  skin. 

The  four  fingers  as  they  spring  from  the  palm  are  united 
by  skin  folds,  which  form  the  webs  of  the  fingers.  These 
folds  unite  thu  lingers  at  a  level  corresponding  to  the 
middle  of  the  first  row  of  phalanges  or  finger-bones,  so  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  palm  is  formed  by  the  bases 
of  these  bones  and  their  articulation  with  the  metacarpals. 
The  part  of  the  palm  which  lies  below  the  level  of  the  two 
transverse  folds  aforementioned  corresponds  to  tho  roots 
of  the  fingers.  As  we  shall  see,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  fingers  appear  shoiter  when  viewed  from  the  front 
than  from  the  back. 

The  fingers  should  taper  regularly  from  base  to  tip, 
and  should  not  display  any  thickening  at  the  joints.  The 
rounded  form  of  the  anterior  surface  i»  due  to  thu  tendons 
which   pass   down   the    front   of  the    phalanges.  Thusu 
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tendons  are  enclosed  in  a  strong  sheath,  which,  however, 
is  much  thinner  where  it  crosses  the  front  of  the  joints. 
The  surface  roundness  is  somewhat  constricted  over  each 
joint,  where  delicate  akin  folds  are  seen.  These  are  lines 
of  flexion,  and  are  arranged  as  follows :  on  a  level  with  the 
web  of  the  fingera,  the  index  and  little  fingers  are  crossed 
by  a  single  line,  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  by  two  linen. 
In  front  of  the  second  joint  each  linger  is  crossed  by  two 
folds,  there  being  only  one  transverse  crease  in  front  of 
the  third  joints. 

The  tips  of  the  fingers  are  provided  with  well-marked 
'  pulps '  covering  the  front  and  ends  of  the  third  row 
of  finger-bones,  which  in  their  turn  support  the  nails.  The 
skin  in  front  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  is  crossed  by 
an  oblique  fold  which  nausea  upwards  and  outwards  from 
the  web  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Two  creases 
cross  the  front  of  the  second  joint 

The  appearance  of  the  back  of  the  hand  varies  much, 
according  to  the  amount  of  fat  distributed  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous layers.  The  general  surface  of  the  back  of  the 
hand  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  superiorly  it  is  carried  up 
into  the  roundness  of  the  wrist.  The  manner  in  which  the 
wrist  is  united  to  the  hand  differs  in  different  individuals  ; 
in  some  the  outline  of  the  hack  of  the  arm  is  carried  down 
as  a  more  or  less  straight  lino  on  to  the  back  of  the 
hand.  In  the  more  refined  and  beautiful  type,  however, 
the  flow  of  this  line  is  interrupted  by  a  rounded  curve 
over  the  back  of  the  wrist,  which  thus  interrupts  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  outline  of  tiie  fore-arm  and  that  of  the  back 
of  the  hand.  This  graceful  contour  is  further  emphasized 
if,  at  the  same  time,  the  fingers  are  slightly  hyper-extended. 
These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  hands  of  women, 
in  whom  we  expect  to  And  suppleness  and  delicacy  rather 
than  firmness  and  strength. 

The  skin  over  the  back  of  the  hand  is  thin  and  trans- 
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parent,  enabling  us  to  recognize  easily  tho  position  of  the 
superficial  veins  either  by  their  colour  or  prominence ; 
tho  latter  would  be  justifiable  in  a  representation  of  a  male 
hand,  but  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  if  indicated  in  tho 
female,  unless  it  lie  the  hand  of  an  old  woman  in  whom 
the  wasting  of  the  fat  has  led  to  an  undue  prominence 
of  the  vessels.  In  man  these  superficial  veins  are  seen  to 
form  an  irregular  arch  across  the  back  of  the  hand  from 
which  the  blood  passes  up  by  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
fore-arm  already  noticed  (ante,  p.  184). 

The  appearance  of  the  first  row  of  knuckles  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  In  hands  in  which  the  tendons  are 
easily  seen  these  will  be  noticed,  when  in  a  state  of  tension, 
forming  a  series  of  ridges  passing  down  from  the  middle 
of  the  back  of  the  wrist  to  the  first  row  of  knuckles, 
over  which  they  are  carried  on  to  the  backs  of  the  fingers. 
The  tendons  which  form  tho  most  pronounced  ridges  on  the 
surface  are  those  associated  with  the  thumb.  These  we 
have  already  described  in  connexion  with  the  wrist  joint 
and  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm.  They  are  the  extensors 
of  the  metacarpal  lime  and  phalanges  of  the  thumb.  That 
passing  to  the  second  phalanx  forms  the  salient  ridge  which 
is  plainly  visible  when  we  strongly  extend  the  thumb; 
this  ridge  is  seen  to  pass  from  a  point  on  the  back  of 
the  wrist  in  lino  with  the  cleft  between  tho  index  and 
middle  fingers,  downwards  towards  the  first  knuckle  of  the 
thumb,  after  which  it  is  carried  along  the  back  of  the  first 
phalanx  to  reach  the  base  of  tho  second,  to  which  the 
tendon  is  attached. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fingers  spring  from  the  back 
of  the  hand  is  very  different  from  what  we  have  seen  in 
front.  If  the  fingers  be  spread  out,  the  webs  between 
them  will  be  noticed  to  be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
finpers  much  lower  down  in  front,  where  they  form  a  sharp 
abrupt  fold  which  stretches  across  the  interval  between 
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the  finders  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  first  phalangpg. 
Above  and  behind  thin  the  skin  between  the  fingers  forms 
a  broad  groove  when  the  fingers  are  outspread,  which 
gradually  fades  away  on  the  bark  of  the  hand  in  the 
intervals  between  the  knuckles  of  the  first  row.  When 
the  fingers  are  again  brought  together  these  furrows  are 
represented  by  a  series  of  folds  which  carry  upwards  the 
outline  of  the  fingers  on  to  the  back  of  the  hand.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  fingers  of  the  hand  apjiear  much  longer 
when  viewed  from  the  back  than  from  the  front,  for  on 
the  back  the  whole  length  of  the  phalanges  of  the  first  row 
is  seen  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  fingers,  whereas 
on  the  palmar  surface  nearly  half  the  length  of  these  bones 
is  concealed  in  the  fore-part  of  the  palm.  The  reader  may 
at  once  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  explanation 
if  he  examines  his  two  hands  placed  side  by  side,  the  one 
palm  upwards,  the  other  palm  downwards  (Fig.  1 13  '- 

The  How  of  the  lines  which  separate  the  fingers  behind, 
when  closely  approximated,  is  peculiar.  The  lines  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  finger  take  different  directions,  that 
between  the  middle  and  index  fingers  passing  outwards 
towards  the  thumb,  the  other  between  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers  being  directed  towards  the  inner  border  of  the  hand, 
a  direction  which  is  also  followed  by  the  line  between  the 
ring  and  little  fingers.  The  direction  of  these  lines  is 
determined  by  the  position  and  direction  of  the  tendons 
of  certain  small  muscles  lodged  between  the  shafts  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  called  the  dormxl  intero**ei.  The 
middle  finger  is  provided  with  two  of  these  muscles, 
one  on  either  side,  and  it  is  the  tendons  of  these  muscles, 
as  they  pass  down  to  be  attached  on  either  side  to  the  first 
phalanx,  which  account  for  the  flow  of  the  lines  in  opposite 
directions.  The  corres|K>nding  mnscle  of  the  ring  finger 
is  attached  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  that 
digit  (Fig.  111). 
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In  the  extended  position  of  the  fingers  the  skin  is  seen 
to  be  much  wrinkled  over  the  second  row  of  knuckles,  less 
so  over  the  third,  beyond  which  we  find  the  nails. 

Well-shaped  nails  should  be  long  and  not  too  broad  ; 
straight  or  but  slightly  curved  in  their  long  direction  ; 
arched  from  side  to  side.  The  nail  of  the  forefinger  is  the 
least  curved  from  side  to  side,  that  of  the  little  finger 
the  most  curved.  Short,  broad,  and  fiat  nails  are  an  un- 
pleasant feature  in  the  hand. 

The  length  of  the  fingers  varies  in  different  individuals, 
but  as  a  rule,  in  a  well-formed  hand,  the  relative  lengths  ol 
the  digits  are  approximately  as  follows.  The  middle  finger 
is  the  longest;  the  tip  of  the  index  finger  corresponds 
pretty  closely  to  the  level  of  the  root  of  the  nail  of  the 
middle  finger.  The  ring  finger  reaches  as  low  as  the  level 
of  the  middle  of  the  nail  of  the  middle  finger,  and  is  thus 
slightly  longer  than  the  index  finger;  the  little  finger 
reaches  to  the  level  of  the  third  joint  of  the  ring  finger ; 
whilst  the  thumb,  when  closely  applied  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  forefinger,  should  reach  the  level  of  the  second  joint 
of  that  digit,  though  it  is  frequently  somewhat  shorter. 
Seen  from  the  front  the  middle  finger  appears  shorter  than 
the  palm,  viewed  from  the  back  it  appears  longer  than  the 
back  of  the  hand. 

When  the  fingers  are  bent  the  length  of  their  dorsal 
surface  is  increased  ;  this  is  at  once  apparent  if  we  examine 
the  condition  of  the  skin.  When  the  fingers  are  straight 
the  skin  over  the  knuckles  is  puckered  and  wrinkled : 
when  bent,  the  skin  becomes  tense  and  stretched  over  the 
joints,  thus  indicating  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  finger  on  its  dorsal  aspect.  This  increase 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  thickness  of  the  lower  articular 
ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  first  two  rows  of  pha- 
langes has  now  to  be  taken  into  account  The  accompanying 
diagrams  will  at  once  make  this  clear  {Figs.  1 13,  1 14). 
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As  a  rale  extension  of  the  fingers  is  limited  to  bringing 
them  into  a  straight  line  with  the  palm,  but  many  persons 
ptiweiM  the  power  of  bending  back  the  fingers  to  a  slight 
degree  at  the  first  row  of  knuckles,  and  also  at  the 
other  joints.  This  hyper-extension  at  tho  first  joints  of 
the  fingers  is  most  easily  effected  when  the  other  joints 
are  slightly  bent,  and  the  appearance  produced  oonveys 
an  impression  of  suppleness  and  grace  particularly  plea- 
sant in  a  well-modelled  female  hand.  The  movement 
just  described  is  an  active  movement,  i.e.  one  controlled 


Diagrams  to  »how  bow  tho  lenjrth  of  tbe  donal  surface  of  the  tinker 
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by  the  muscles  of  the  individual,  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  passive  hyper-extension  which  is  caused  by 
pressing  buck  tho  fingers.  The  extent  to  which  this  may 
lie  carried  will  depend  on  the  looseness  of  the  joints  anrl 
the  amount  of  pressure  employed. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  connexion  with  the  movements 
of  the  thumb,  that  flexion  at  the  first  knuckle  is  limited 
in  range,  whilst  at  tho  corresponding  joints  of  the  other 
fingers  bending  may  take  place  to  form  a  right  angle ;  in 
the  thumb  we  can  only  Hex  it  so  as  to  include  an  angle 
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of  about  ono  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  nnd 
thirty  degree*. 

In  summing  up  the  facta  in  regard  to  thp  hand,  the  student 
will  now  realize  the  advantages  of  its  complex  structure. 
The  nutnt>er  of  bones  and  muscles  which  enter  into  its 
formation  impart  to  it  a  wide  range  of  mobility  and 
adaptability  for  tho  most  delicate  manipulations.  The 
varying  length  of  the  fingers,  and  the  manner  of  their 
articulation,  enable  us  to  grasp  with  ease  and  firmness 
objects  of  a  spherical  form.  Similarly,  their  arrange- 
ment is  conducive  to  the  ease  with  which  we  can  poise 
on  our  finger-tips  and  thumb  any  flat  surface,  such 
as  a  plate. 

The  numerous  bones  and  joints  in  the  hand  are  also 
of  much  service  in  reducing  the  violence  of  a  shock.  In 
striking  a  blow  with  the  Hst  the  force  is  much  broken 
up  and  diminished  in  intensity  before  it  reaches  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  strike  power- 
fully without  doing  injury  to  ourselves.  In  conclusion 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  form  of  the 
upper  limb  differs  in  the  two  sexes.  As  an  artist  of  repute 
once  said, '  A  woman  should  have  no  anatomy  ; '  th:<  really 
is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  In  the  female  the  bones 
are  smaller  and  of  more  delicate  form ;  the  muscles  are 
less  developed,  and  in  addition  they  are  covered  by  a  thicker 
layer  of  subcutaneous  fat  which  masks  and  softens  the 
outlines  of  the  underlying  structures,  imparting  a  round- 
ness and  fullness  to  the  limb  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  sex :  in  both  male  and  female  tho  form  of  the  limb  is 
tapering,  its  greatest  thickness  being  in  the  regjon  of  the 
shoulder,  where  the  deltoid  muscle  overlies  the  shoillder- 

joint- 

Another  matter  requiring  consideration  is  the  length 
of  the  limb.  This  will  be  more  fully  discussed  when  the 
question  of  proportion  is  considered  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
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state  here  tK.it  a  short  arm  is  much  nioro  pleasing  thiot 
u  long  one,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  rather  an  ape-like 
characteristic,  and  one  which  is  more  frequently  observed  in 
the  lower  races  of  man.  As  Brucke  has  justly  observed. 
*  A  model  is  not  easy  to  find  in  whom  the  arms  are  ton 
short  as  company  with  the  legs,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
specimens  in  whom  they  are  too  long." 


CHAPfER  IX. 
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Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  lower  limh 
it  muy  bo  well  to  refer  to  some  of  the  points  already 
discussed  in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters.  The  essential 
difference  between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  man  whs 
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there  desrrihed.  and  it  was  shown  that  the  hind  limb 
was  designed  to  combine  the  functions  of  sup(M>rt  and 
progression.  The  attention  of  the  student  must  be  par- 
ticularly directod  to  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  which 
form  the  pelvic  girdle,  by  means  of  which  the  lower  limb 
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is  connected  with  the  trunk.  It  huit  been  already  -h»wn 
that  the  shoulder-girdle  in  movable  on  the  trunk,  for 
the  upper  limb  is  .specially  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  free  movement  and  prehension.  In  the  case  of 
the  pelvic  girdle,  however,  the  bones  afford  support  to  the 
trunk,  and  for  this  reason  the  girdle-bones  of  the  lower 
limb  are  firmly  united  to  the  axial  skeleton.  The  only 
movements  which  are  comparable  in  the  two  limbs  are 
those  which  take  place  at  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints. 
There  is  no  movement  between  the  pelvic  girdle  and  the 
trunk  resembling  that  which  takes  place  between  the 
shoulder-girdle  as  a  whole  and  the  trunk,  or  between 
the  component  parts  of  that  girdle,  viz.  the  collar  bone 
and  shoulder-blade. 

On  examining  the  skeleton,  the  girdle-bones  of  the  lower 
limb  are  seen  to  be  firmly  united  with  that  part  of  the 
vertebral  column  or  back-bone  which  is  specially  modified 
by  the  osseous  union  of  its  component  vertebrae  to  form 
the  sacrum  (ante,  p.  8).  In  front  they  are  united  by  an 
immovable  joint  called  the  ni/mpht/M*  pubin.  Ry  this 
means  an  osseous  girdle,  called  the  petci*.  is  formed  which 
encloses  or  surrounds  a  very  considerable  cavity  called 
the  fihk  cavity. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  pelvis, 
the  portion  of  the  girdle  strictly  associated  with  the  limb 
may  be  examined.  This  cou&Uts  of  an  irregularly  shaped 
lione  called  the  innominate  or  hiiUHch-U  ue,  Although  in  tho 
adult  this  appears  as  a  single  bone,  it  is  in  reality  formed 
by  the  fusion  of  three  separate  pitrts.  The  student  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  on  the  outer  side  of  tho 
haunch-bone  a  well-marked  cup-shaped  cavity  called  tho 
acetabulum.  Into  this  deep  hollow  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone fits.  The  acetabulum  marks  the  point  of  coalescence 
of  tho  three  parts  of  which  the  fully  developed  bone  is 
formed.     Kxtending  forwards    uud    inwards    from  this 
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'articular  cavity  is  the  pubis;  passing  upwards,  outwards, 
and  backwards  wo  note  the  expanded  curved  plato  of  bone 
called  the  ilium  ;  below  and  slightly  behind  is  the  Uchium. 
The  pubis  and  the  ischium  are  further  united  by  processes 
called  their  rami,  and  thus  enclose  between  them  a  wide  hole, 
called  the  thyroid  or  obturator  foramra,  which  lies  in  front  of 
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and  below  the  acetabular  articular  cavity  above  mentioned. 
With  parts  only  of  this  irregularly-shaped  haunch-bone  are 
we  immediately  concerned,  and  with  some  of  these  detail* 
the  reader  is  already  familiar,  as  referenco  has  been  pre- 
viously made  to  them  in  the  description  of  the  abdominal 
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walls  and  flanks  (ante,  p.  55).  Thus  the  upper  border  or 
crext  of  the  expanded  iliao  bone  has  been  already  studied 
in  its  relations  to  the  surface.  This  describes  a  sinuous 
curve,  being  convex  in  front  towards  the  outer  side  and 
concave  behind.  Between  its  two  extremities  the  crest 
is  also  arched  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, the  convexity  of  the  curve 
being  directed  upwards.  The  ex- 
tremities of  this  crest,  called 
rcpci  lively  the  anterior  and  /».*- 
terior  mperior  iliac  tpine*,  have 
lxjen  noted  as  imjiortant  deter- 
minants of  surface  form,  the 
anterior  corresponding  to  the  de- 
pression at  the  outer  side  of  the 
fold  of  the  groin  (ante,  p.  65), 
the  posterior  underlying  the 
depression  or  dimple  which  is 
so  characteristic  a  teat  lire  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  in  the 
male  and  female  (ante,  p.  38). 

The  anterior  two-thirds  or  so 
of  the  inner  surface  of  this  plute- 
like  Isine  is  hollowed  out  to  form 
the  if  he  fo**a.  This  affords  an 
expanded  surface  for  the  support 
of  the  abdominal  contents.  The 
posterior  third  of  the  inner  asj>ect 
of  the  ilium  is  rough  and  irre- 
gular, and  is  adapted  for  articu- 
lation with  the  side  of  the  sacrum, 
to  which  it  is  firmly  united.  This  surface  corresponds  to 
the  pcwterior  part  of  the  crest,  which  curves  slightly 
outwards.  The  outer  surface  of  the  ilinin  furnishes  an 
extensive  attachment  for  the  niu  cles   of  the  buttock, 
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which,  iu.  inuu,  attain  a  remarkable  development,  and  ore 
associated  with  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  posit  ion. 

Of  tho  pubin  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  anterior 
p.irt  or  body.  It  is  by  means  of  this  bone  that  the  inno- 
minate or  haunch-bones  of  the  two  sides  articulate  with 
each  other,  forming  a  joint  which  is  known  as  the  tgmh 
phy*i»  pubi*;  in  this  way  the  osseous  girdle  is  completed 
iu  front.  This  joint  lie*  in  the  middle  line  in  continua- 
tion with  the  direction  of  the  median  furrow  which  runs 
down  the  front  of  the  abdominal  wall.  On  each  aide  of 
this  thu  bodies  of  the  respective  pubic  bones  lie,  occu- 
pying the  interval  between  the  inner  extremities  of  the 
folds  of  the  groin  on  either  side.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  thick  pad  of  fat  which  overlies  these  bones,  their  outline 
is  concealed,  but  they  assist  in  forming  the  general  round- 
ness which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  region.  If  the  ti tiger 
bu  passed  along  the  upjier  liorder  of  the  pubis  from  the 
symphysis  outwards,  one  can  easily  recognize  the  presence 
of  n  well-marked  process  called  tho  spin,-  of  the  pubin.  To 
this  point  attention  has  been  already  directed  (ante,  p.  56) 
when  describing  the  lower  limits  of  the  antorior  abdo- 
minal region.  It  alfords  attachment  to  an  imjMirtaut  band 
called  Pmipart  h  tigamrut,  which  stretches  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards,  to  bo  lixed  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine  (the  Bnterior  extremity  of  the  iliac  crest).  It  is 
this  ligament,  as  has  been  seen,  which  corresponds  to  the 
position  of  the  furrow  of  thu  groin.  Tho  upper  border  of 
the  body  of  the  pubis  between  the  symphysis  and  Uie 
spine  is  called  the  cre*f  of  the  pubin. 

The  ischium  as  a  rule  dous  not  directly  influence  tho 
surface  form.  The  most  prominent  part  of  that  Isme.  which 
lies  below  and  slightly  behind  the  acetabulum,  or  articular 
cup,  is  thick  and  rounded,  and  is  called  thp  fuhera*ity.  In 
the  standing  |>ositi<ju  the  tuberosity  is  covered  by  the  thick 
fleshy  fibres  of  one  of  the  great  muscles  of  the  buttock,  the 
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gluteus  maximus,  but  when  the  leg,  or  more  properly  the 
thigh,  is  bent  forward  at  the  hip-joint  the  muscle  slips 
over  this  bony  prominence,  and  so  uncovers  it.  Tims,  in 
the  sitting  posture,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  underlies 
the  skin,  and  it  is  on  these  prominences  that  the  body  weight 
rests  in  this  position,  so  that  the  muscles  are  in  no  way 
crushed  or  compressed.  Further,  provision  is  also  made 
to  relieve,  a.«  much  as  possible,  the  part*  from  pressure, 
for  the  fat  overlying  the  ischial  tuberosities  is  abundantly 
mixed  with  fibrous  tissue  which  imparts  to  it  a  highly 
elastic  quality,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  that  which  we 
find  underlying  the  heuL 

It  is  by  the  fusion  of  theRe  three  bones,  the  ilium,  the 
ischium,  and  the  pubis,  that  tho  innominate  or  haunch- 
bone  is  formed,  und  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  point  of 
fusion  of  these  three  bones  that  the  acetabulum  is  ibund. 
We  need  for  the  prosent  only  compare  it  with  the  glenoid 
fossa  on  tho  shoulder-blade.  The  latter  was  seen  to  be  rela- 
tively small  and  shallow,  thus  allowing  great  freedom  of 
movement  and  limited  support,  whereas  the  acetabulum 
is  large  and  deep,  and  better  adapted  to  furnish  support, 
though  leva  well  arranged  to  permit  free  movement  The 
further  details  in  connexion  with  this  are  reserved  until 
the  hip-joint  is  described. 

It  is  by  the  union  of  the  two  haunch-bones  with  each 
other  in  front  and  the  sacrum  behind  that  the  pelvis  is 
formed.  The  taenia,  as  has  been  already  explained  (ante, 
p.  8),  is  a  specially  modified  part  of  the  vertebral  column 
or  back-bone,  which  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  five  verte- 
bral segments.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  wedged  in  between  and 
behind  tho  iliac  portions  of  the  two  innominate  bones, 
with  which  it  is  firmly  united  by  immovable  joints. 
In  this  way  provision  is  made  for  the  transmission  of 
the  body  weight  from  the  vertebral  column  downwards 
through  the  two  haunch-bones,  and  so  on  to  the  thighs. 
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The  surfaco  relation*  of  the  sacrum  Lave  been  already 
studied  (ante,  p.  38),  and  the  student  may  be  referred  to  that 
description  for  further  details.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  note  that  it  is  only  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  ls>ne  which  ia  a  determinant  of  the  surface  contours. 
The  osseous  girdle  so  formed  encloses  tho  pelvic  cavity  in 
which  certain  viscera  are  lodged.  This  cavity  ia  described 
as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  true  and  the  false.  The  false 
pelvis  corresponds  to  tho  hollow  formed  by  the  expanded 
iliae  bones.  The  true  pelvis  is  that  part  of  the  cavity  which 
is  hounded  in  front  by  the  pubes,  on  either  side  hy  the 
iachia,  and  behind  by  the  sacrum. 

The  pelvis  is  a  most  important  determinant  of  form,  not 
only  directly,  as  has  been  already  sufficiently  explained, 
but  also  indirectly,  since  by  variations  in  its  size  and 
shape  it  iutluences  the  entire  modelling  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh*.  It  is  on  the 
width  of  tho  pelvis  that  tho  narrowness  or  breadth  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure  depends.  These  differences  give 
rise  to  the  characteristic  figures  of  the  two  sexes.  The 
cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  in  the  female  is.  for  sexual  reasons, 
larger  than  that  of  the  male,  and  thus  necessarily  reacts 
on  the  form  of  the  boQQf  which  surround  it,  leading  to 
their  greater  expansion.  It  follows  therefore  that  tho 
female  pelvis  is  wider  than  the  male.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  male  pelvis,  though  narrower  than  the  female,  is  deeper. 
These  two  facta  accouut  for  the  differences  in  the  width 
of  the  figure  across  the  hips  in  the  two  sexes,  and  also 
for  the  circumstance  that  the  Hank"  in  the  female  are 
relatively  longer  than  those  of  the  male,  for  the  iliac 
crests  in  the  female  do  not  rise  to  so  hi^h  a  leveL  The 
pelves  of  the  male  and  female  present  many  other  differ- 
ences, but  these  need  not  here  lie  discussed. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  pelvis  on  the  surface  form  is  its  position 
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knowledge  of  m  umi.iI  position  in  the  erect  position,  unless 
he  has  access  to  a  specimen  wln<  h  has  Iteeii  separated  lrmu 
tku  rest  i  •!  the  skeleton,  and  adopts  some  such  simple  rule 
as  the  following: — Take  the  pelvis  and  hold  it  in  Mich 
a  position  that  the  two  anterior  sujwrior  iliac  spines 
(anterior  extremities  of  the  iliac  crests)  lie  in  the  same 
horizontal  line,  then  move  the  bone  till  the  symphysis 
pubis  lies  vertically  beneath  tho  centre  of  the  line  which 
connects  the  two  anterior  sujwrior  iliac  spines :  or  draw 
a  horizontal  line  on  any  vertical  surface,  b  wall  for  instance, 
and  place  the  pelvis  against  this  %'ortieal  surface  so  that  all 
three  points  (the  two  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  and 
the  symphysis)  are  in  contact  with  it  at  once,  care  having 
been  taken  to  place  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  over 
the  horizontal  line  already  drawn.  The  bone  will  now 
occupy  approximately  the  position  which  it  does  in  the 
living  when  we  stand  upright.  As  a  matter  of  fact  its 
npper  part  is  slightly  tilted  forwards  iu  the  female,  whilst 
in  the  male  it  is  tilted  a  little  backwards.  This  variation 
in  the  obliquity  of  the  position  of  the  pelvis  is  associated 
with  very  remarkable  changos  in  the  contours  of  other 
parts  of  the  figure,  and  its  further  description  must  be 
delayed  until  the  anatomy  of  the  hip-joint  has  been  con- 
sidered ;  it  is  on  the  adjustment  of  this  articulation  that  the 
alterations  in  position  or  '  obliquity '  largely  depend. 

The  relation  of  the  width  across  tho  hips  and  that  across 
the  shoulders  is  a  point  requiring  some  consideration.  In 
both  sexes  the  former  is  less  tkuu  the  latter,  though  in  the 
female  the  difference  between  the  two  measurements  is 
much  less  than  in  the  well-proportioned  male.  In  other 
words,  women  have  broad  hi]*»  and  nurrow  shoulders,  whilst 
men  have  broad  shoulders  and  narrow  hips.  This  difference 
in  hip-width  is  largely  dependent  on  the  fuel  that  in  women 
the  pelvic  width  is  not  only  relatively,  but  also  absolutely, 
greater  than  iu  man.    Since  this  hip-width  includes  the 
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upper  extremities  of  the  thigh-bones  as  well  as  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  pelvis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
more  about  it  after  we  have  described  the  anatomy  of  the 
thigh-bone. 

The  thigh-bone  or  femur  (Figs,  124-126)  is  remarkable 
in  man  for  its  great  length.  Like  other  long  bones,  it  is 
described  as  possessing  a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  In 
connexion  with  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  the  head  must 
be  studied.  This  consists  of  a  rounded  knob  of  bono 
forming  ubont  two-thirds  of  a  sphere,  which  in  the  living 
is  covered  with  a  luyer  of  articular  cartilage  and  fits  into 
the  deep  socket  of  the  acetabulum  on  the  outer  Bide  of  the 
haunch-bone.  This  rounded  articular  head  is  supported 
by  means  of  a  process  of  bone  called  the  neck,  by  which 
it  is  united  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft,  forming 
with  it  un  angle  of  about  125".  This  angle  varies  according 
to  circumstances;  it  is  more  open  in  children,  mure  acute 
as  age  advances,  and  is  usually  less  obtuse  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male. 

The  length  of  the  neck  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as 
it  permits  of  a  freer  range  of  movement  at  the  hip  than 
would  otherwise  be  tho  case,  considering  the  depth  of  the 
articular  enp  and  the  prominence  of  its  borders ;  further,  it 
acts  as  a  lever  for  the  muscles  which  control  the  movements 
of  the  hip-joint,  and  which  are  inserted  around  the  neck 
where  that  part  of  the  bone  l>ecomes  fused  with  the  shaft. 
At  this  point  there  are  two  well  marked  processes  of  bone 
developed :  these  are  called  the  trochanter*.  They  are 
distinguished  by  tho  names  great  and  small ;  the  small 
or  lesser  trochanter  is  placed  on  the  lower  Bide  of  the  neck 
as  it  joins  the  shaft,  and  is  of  little  importance  from  our 
standpoint  The  great  trochanter  is  situated  at  the  upper 
and  outer  side  of  the  angle  tiinned  by  tie  fusiou  of  the  neck 
and  yhafk,  and  overtops,  as  it  were,  tho  root  of  the  neck. 

This  process  of  bono  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a 
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determinant  of  surface  form,  since  its  outer  as  poet  is  merely 
covered  by  skin,  fat,  and  certain  thin,  though  strong, 
tendinous  layers.  It  can  be  readily  felt,  and  its  promi- 
nence assists  in  imparting  to  the  hips  that  width  to  which 
attention  has  already  been  directed.  As  a  rule  it  corre- 
sponds in  position  to  the  greatest  width  of  the  male  figure 
in  this  region  ;  most  frequently  in  the  female  the  greatest 
breadth  is  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  owing  to  the 
presenco  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  which  tends  to  accumulate 
along  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  It  is  into 
the  trochanter  major  that  many  of  the  muscles  concerned 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  position  are  inserted. 

The  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  is  seen  to  be  curved  when 
viewed  from  the  sido  (Fig.  125),  the  convexity  of  the  -curve 
being  directed  forwards.  Though  covered  with  muscles,  the 
bone  yet  exercises  a  considerable  inHuence  on  the  form  of 
the  limb,  and  it  is  to  this  forward  curve  of  the  shaft  that 
the  rounded  form  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  is  in  part  due. 

On  the  hollow  side  of  the  curve,  i.  e.  on  the  hack  of  the 
hone,  the  shaft  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  rough 
ridge  called  the  linea  axpern.  Besides  imparting  increased 
rigidity  to  the  bone,  this  ridge  affords  extensive  attachment 
to  muscles. 

Inferiorly  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  expanded,  formiug 
two  processes,  called  the  condyle*.  These  are  coated  with 
articular  cart  ilage  and  enter  into  the  format  ion  of  the  knee- 
joint.  They  will  be  more  fully  described  when  the  aiiatomy 
of  that  joint  is  considered. 

The  position  of  the  thigh-hone  in  the  limb  is  oblique. 
This  may  be  easily  demonstrated.  When  we  stand  in  the 
military  position  of  attention  the  ItttMM  are  close  together, 
whilst  the  upper  extremities  of  the  thigh-bones  are  separated 
by  the  pelvic  width  between  the  two  acetabular  hollows. 
According  as  the  interval  between  the  heads  of  the  thigh- 
bones is  increased  or  diminished,  so  the  obliquity  of  the 
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shaft  is  rendered  greater  or  less.  This  explains  how  it  is 
i hut  the  thigh-bones  of  women  are  usually  more  oblique  in 
their  position  than  those  of  men,  because  superiorly  they 
ure  separated  by  a  pelvis  of  greater  width,  whilst  inferiorly 
they  touch  each  other  at  the  knees.  It  is  this  greater 
obliquity  of  the  femur  in  women  which  gives  rise  to  the 
knock-kneed  appearance  which  is  really  a  characteristic  of 
the  sex.  When,  from  shortness  of  the  thigh,  this  appearance 
is  unduly  pronounced,  it  becomes  exceedingly  offensive  and 
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uupleaiuint,  but  in  its  gentler  form  it  often  conveys  a  sense 
of  delicacy  and  rctiueim'tit.  It  is  seldom,  indued,  that  the 
artist  would  be  called  upon  to  represent  ihe  female  nude, 
with  the  limbs  placed  as  has  just  been  described,  L  0,  the 
poritiou  in  which  the  knock-kneed  appearance  is  most 
pronounced:  more  usually  one  or  other  knee  would  \tc 
advanced  and  slightly  bent,  un  actiim  suilicicut  to  ini]Mtrt 
to  tli--  figure  a  sense  of  grace  and  modesty.    As  a  result 
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of  the  greater  obliquity  of  the  thigh-bone  iu  women  it 
follows  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  neck  of  the  femur 
with  the  shall  is  less  obtuse  than  in  the  male. 

The  hip-joint  lien  so  deeply  embedded  on  all  sides  in  fleshy 
muscles  that  it  has  but  slight  influence  on  the  surface  form. 
It  is  only  when  the  limb  is  thrown  as  far  back  as  possible 
that  the  head  of  the  lemur  pushes  forward  the  soft  [tarts 
which  overlie  it,  and  thus  leads  to  the  obliteration  of  that 
depression  on  the  upper  and  anterior 
aspect  of  the  limb  called  the  hollow 
of  the  thigh. 

The  surfaces  of  the  joint  fit  so 
admirably  that  atmospheric  pressure 
alone  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  smooth 
rounded  articular  head  of  the  femur 
in  contact  with  the  hollow  of  the 
acetabulum.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated experimentally,  after  death,  by 
cutting  away  all  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments j  under  these  circumstances  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  still 
remained  in  contact  instead  of  falling 
away,  as  one  might  expect. 

The  socket  of  the  acetabulum,  further 
deepened  by  a  ligament  which  sur- 
rounds its  edge,  affords  ample  support 
to  the  head  of  the  femur,  through 
which  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  transmitted.  The  joint 
is  a  very  strong  one.  This  is  partly  due,  as  above  stated, 
to  the  form  of  its  articular  surfaces,  but  is  also  dependent 
on  the  strength  of  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  bones 
together.  One  frequently  hears  of  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  but  displacements  of  the  hip-joint  are  of 
much  rarer  occurrence  and  are  generally  the  result  of  much 
greater  violence. 
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The  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  is  formed  of  dense  fibrous 
tissue.  In  certain  situations  it  is  much  thickened  and 
forms  w til-narked  fibrous  bands,  which  are  described  as 
the  ligaments  of  the  joint  and  have  received  special 
names.  The  most  important  of  these  is  one  which  passes 
down  in  front  of  the  joint :  it  is  called  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament,  or,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  inverted  Y  I  A), 
the  Y  thaprd  Hgamemt.  This  is  attached  to  a  part  of 
the  ilium  immediately  above  the 
acetabulum,  called  the  anterior 
inferior  iliac  tpine,  and  spreading 
out  interiorly  in  a  fan-shaped 
manner,  it  is  united  to  the  thigh- 
bone below  along  a  rough  line, 
called  th&Kpiral  line,  which  mark* 
tin-  point,  of  fusion  anteriorly  of 
the  neck  of  the  bono  with  the 
shaft ;  superiorly  this  line  is  car- 
ried up  along  the  inner  and 
anterior  border  of  the  great 
trochanter. 

Great  importance  attaches  to 
this  ligament,  because  it  prevents 
excessive  extension  backwards  of 
the  thigh  on  the  trunk ;  it  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  man 
is  the  fact  that  he  alone  of  all  four-footed  animals  can 
place  the  thigh-bone  in  such  a  position  that  the  axis  of 
the  limb  falls  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  trunk.  Any 
further  range  of  movement  in  this  direction  is  checked, 
however,  by  the  tightening  of  this  ligament. 

It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  ligament  that 
man  can  stand  erect  for  prolonged  periods  without  ex- 
periencing much  muscular  fatigue.    When  we  stand  up- 
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right  the  line  of  gravity  passes 
behind  the  axis  of  the  hip-joint  and 
the  points  of  attachment  of  tins 
ligament,  and  so  in  this  position 
that  force  is  constantly  acting  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  liga- 
ment tense  and  stretched,  thus 
mechanically  locking  the  joint :  no 
special  muscular  effort  is  required 
to  effect  this  purpose,  hence  we  do 
not  suffer  from  the  fatigue  which  a 
constant  prolonged  muscular  effort 
would  naturally  produce. 

The  student  may  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  correctness  of  these  obser- 
vations by  making  a  little  experi- 
ment. He  will  find  that  he  can 
stand  in  the  military  position  of 
attention  for  a  long  time  with 
little  discomfort  and  fatigue.  If.  in 
this  position,  the  hands  be  placed 
on  the  buttocks  and  back  of  the 
thighs,  the  muscles  of  these  regions 
will  be  found  flaccid,  or  bnt  slightly 
contracted,  but  if  the  body  be  now 
bent  forward  at  the  hips,  so  aa 
to  throw  the  line  of  gravity  in 
front  of  these  joints,  he  will  End 
it  impossible  to  maintain  tor  long 
this  position  without  a  sense  of 
fatigue.  On  passing  the  hand  along 
the  back  of  the  thighs  and  over  the 
buttocks  he  will  now  recognize  that 
the  muscles  are  powerfully  con- 
tracted, particularly  in  the  former 
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situation.  The  movement,  of  the  hip  is  no  longer 
mechanically  checked  by  the  action  of  the  ligaments,  but 
is  controlled  by  the  contraction  nf  the  muscles  situated  in 
the  aforesaid  regions,  which  is  the  explanation  why  this 
position  cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without 
a  sense  of  muscular  fatigue. 

.Slight  variations  in  the  length  of  this  ilio-femoral  Urs- 
ment  occur  in  different  individuals.  These  variations  are 
attended  with  very  remarkable  differences  in  the  contours 
of  the  figure.  A  slightly  longer  ligament  will  naturally 
allow  of  a  greater  range  of  extension  of  the  thigh  on 
the  pelvis;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  ligament  is  short, 
the  range  of  movement  in  a  backward  direction  will  be 
less. 

Interpreted  in  another  way,  this  means  that  when  we 
stand  erect,  with  the  thigh-bones  in  a  more  or  less  vertical 
position  it  follows  that  the  pelvis,  which  they  support  on 
their  upper  extremities,  will  be  tilted  forwards  or  back- 
wards according  as  the  ligament  is  short  or  long;  this 
variation  in  the  position  of  the  pelvis  leads  to  alterations 
in  its  obliquity.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  plane 
formed  by  the  inltt  of  the  true  pelvis,  represented  by  a  line 
passing  across  from  the  upper  part,  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
to  the  point  where  the  lowest  lumbar  vertebra  unites  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  usually  forms  with  the  horizon 
an  angle  of  from  60°  to  64'.  If  the  pelvis  be  tilted  further 
forwards,  as  is  the  case  where  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  is 
short,  this  obliquity  of  th*  i>elei*  will  be  iucreased,  whereas 
if  the  ligament  be  long  the  pelvis  will  lie  in  such  a  position 
that  the  plane  of  its  inlet  more  nearly  approaches  the  hori- 
zontal :  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis 
is  diminished.  In  usilin  the  expression  '  obliquity  of  the 
pelvis'  we  refer  to  the  obliquity  of  the  plane  of  its  inlet; 
the  position  of  the  entire  pelvic  girdle  is  necessarily  in- 
volved, as  its  component  parts  are  immovably  united,  and 
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variations  in  this  obliquity  will  obviously  be  associate*! 
with  alterations  in  the  relative  position  of  the  pelvic  girdle 
to  other  part*  of  the  skeleton. 

A  little  consideration  will  enable  the  reader  to  realise  the 
importance  of  the  changes  in  form  which  are  secondarily 
due  to  this.  The  buck  of  the  pelvic  girdle  is  made  up  of 
the  sacrum,  and  the  position  of  this  bone  altera  according 
as  the  entire  pelvis  is  tilted  forwards  or  backwards  ;  thus, 
if  tilted  backwards,  the  posterior  surface  of  tho  sacrum 
(that  part  of  it  with  which  we  are  most  concerned  as  a 
determinant  of  surface  form)  will  approach  nearer  to  the 
vertical,  whereas  a  forward  tilt  of  the  pelvis  will  cause 
this  surface  to  lie  more  obliquely,  the  axis  of  tho  bone 
being  directed  more  backwards. 

But  the  sacrum,  formed,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  by  the 
fusion  of  several  segments  of  the  back-bone,  is  connected 
above  with  the  movable  part  of  the  vertebral  column. 
If  now  the  sacrum,  and  with  it  the  pelvis,  be  tilted 
forwards,  so  that  the  upper  extremity  of  tho  sacrum  is 
thrown  further  forwards,  it  follows  that  the  bones  of  the 
vertebral  column,  with  which  it  is  connected,  must  be 
bent  forward  too.  As  it  is  however  necessary,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  erect  position  without  muscular  fatigue, 
that  the  line  of  gravity  should  pass  through  the  column 
at  certain  points,  and  fall  in  definite  relation  to  certain 
joints,  it  also  follows  that  this  forward  thrust  of  the  entire 
column  must  be  compensated  for  by  the  development  of 
more  strongly  marked  curves.  This  is  what  takes  place,  for 
in  persons  where  the  pelvic  obliquity  is  great,  i.  e.  where  the 
pelvis  is  much  tilted  forwards,  a  condition  which,  aa  has 
been  said,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  existence  of  a  short 
ilio-fetnoral  ligament,  the  curves  of  the  back,  particularly 
the  lumbar  curve,  are  more  strongly  marked,  and  the 
projection  of  the  buttocks  is  more  pronounced  ;  whereas  in 
individuals  in  whom  the  pelvic  obliquity  is  slight,  i.  e.  in 
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Fig*.  (32,  133.  ■bow  thr  influence  of  the  |n-lvir  obliquity  on  the 
figure  of  tbe  malt*  mul  female.*  In  Fig.  133  the  ft* mule  ftelvit  U  lilted 
farther  forward  than  in  the  male.  Fig.  133,  ui  will  Ik-  seen  by  noting  tbe 
position  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  iliac  1  r>  -t  1  anterior  superior  iliac 
•pine).  A»  a  result  of  thit  (be  lanibur  curve  it  more  pronounced  in 
Fig.  13:  thnn  in  Fig.  133.  Thii  react*  on  the  outline  of  the  figure,  the 
curve*  being  more  pronounced  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

bpcewiity  for  strongly  markpd  compensatory  enn-es  does  not 
arise.   These  facta  may  perhaps  be  better  understood  by 
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reference  to  the  accompanying  diagrams:  Fig  132  repre- 
sents a  female  figure  with  well-marked  pelvio  obliquity 
and  pronounced  curves  in  the  bock,  Fig.  133  is  that  of 
a  male  in  whom  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  less,  and 
aa  a  consequence  the  back  appears  much  flatter  than  in 
Fig.  132  (see  also  Figs.  119,  120,  p.  214). 

This  difference  in  the  pelvic  obliquity  reacts  on  the  form 
of  the  thigh  as  well  as  on  the  trunk,  for  if  the  ohliquity  of 
the  pelvis  be  increased  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines 
(the  anterior  ends  of  the  iliac  crests)  will  be  thrust  forward, 
so  as  to  lie  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  plane  occupied  by  the 
symphysis  pubis.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  most 
prominent  border  of  the  thigh  above  will  correspond  to  tho 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  limb  will  slope  slightly  inwards  and  backwards  to  the 
symphysis  pubis ;  whereas,  when  these  several  bony  points 
lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  or  when  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spines  lie  in  a  plane  behind  that  of  the  pubic  sym- 
physis, the  surface  of  the  thigh  between  these  two  points 
will  be  directed  forwards,  instead  of  forwards  and  inwards 
as  in  the  former  case.  The  same  thing  may  be  expressed 
differently  by  saying  that,  in  the  former  condition,  the 
pubic  symphysis  is  withdrawn  between  the  thighs,  and 
overhung  by  a  more  prominent  abdominal  curve,  whereas, 
under  the  latter  conditions,  the  symphysis  lies  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  fronts  of  the  thighs,  and  is  less  overhung 
by  the  abdominal  curve. 

The  artist  will  of  course  be  guided  in  his  selection  of 
models  by  a  reference  to  these  points,  avoiding,  as  far  aa 
possible,  extreme  conditions,  and  recognizing  that  the  must 
pleasing  results  are  obtained  when  the  average  is  repre- 
sented, though  he  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  in  the  femalo 
one  meets  with  degrees  of  obliquity  which,  if  represented 
in  the  male,  would  be  altogether  out  of  character  with  the 
type.   He  may  note,  as  a  more  or  less  definite  rale,  that 
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in  the  female  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  lie  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  symphysis  pubis  in  the  erect  position, 
and  that  in  the  male  they  lie  either  on  the  same  plane  or 
slightly  behind  the  symphysis  (Figs.  119,  120.  p.  214). 

The  movements  of  the  hip-joint  must  next  be  con- 
sidered. Flexion  is  the  movement  whereby  the  thigh  is 
bent  forward  on  the  trunk,  and  this  movement  is  limited 
by  the  approximation  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  to  the 
front  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  range 
of  this  movement  is  affected  by  the  position  of  the 
knee,  When  that  joint  is  bent,  we  can  flex  the  thigh 
on  the  trunk  until  their  surfaces  come  into  contact ;  when 
the  knee  is  straight  or  extendi"  I  flexion  at  the  hip  is  much 
more  limited  in  its  range,  and  is  arrested  by  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  muscles  called  the  hamstrings  on  the  back 
of  the  thigh.  This  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  touch, 
or  attempt  to  touch,  the  toes  without  bending  the  knees 
(see  p.  272). 

Extension  as  has  been  said,  is  remarkably  free  in  man,  but 
a. word  or  two  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  misconception 
regarding  the  extent  of  this  movement.  When  the  thigh 
is  brought  into  line  with  the  axis  of  the  trunk  the  movement 
is  checked  by  the  ilio  temoral  ligament,  and  no  further 
movement  is  possible  in  this  direction ;  bow  comes  it  then 
that  we  can  touch  the  ground  behind  us  with  the  foot? 
In  order  to  understand  how  this  takes  place,  we  mast 
consider  the  movement  which  takes  place  at  the  hip-joint 
of  the  opposite  limb  to  that  which  touches  the  ground 
bphind  us.  The  reader  may  best  recognize  the  move- 
ments which  take  place  by  studying  them  in  his  own 
person.  If  he  stands  with  the  toe  of  the  right  foot,  touching 
the  ground  about  a  couple  of  feet  behind  the  heel  of  the 
left  foot,  it|Mjn  which  he  is  resting  the  weight  of  the  body, 
he  will  note  that  the  trunk  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  right 
leg  is  directed  backward  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  trunk, 
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L  e.  in  the  condition  of  full  extension.  Under  these  con- 
ditions no  change  in  the  relative  position  of  these  two  parts 
of  the  body  has  taken  place;  hut  if  now  he  examines  the 
condition  of  the  left  hip  he  will  observe  that  the  joint  is 
in  a  state  of  flexion,  and  it  is  the  combination  of  flexion 
of  the  left  hip-joint  with  extension  of  the  right  thigh  that 
enables  him  to  pass  the  right  leg  hehind  the  point  through 
which  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  body  falls. 
Fig.  134  will  at  once  make  this  clear. 

The  other  movements  which  take  place  at  the  hip-joint 
are  movements  of  adduction, 
or  crossing  the  legs,  and 
abduction,  or  separating  the 
legs,  notation  of  the  entire 
limb  also  takes  place  at  this 
joint ;  it  is  the  movement 
whereby  we  turn  the  point 
of  the  foot  in  or  out.  Circum- 
duction is  the  combination 
in  sequence  of  the  foregoing 
movements, either  from  with- 
in outwards  or  from  without 
inwards.  The  several  move- 
ments are  checked  in  most 
instances  by  the  action  of 

ligaments,  or  else  by  the  contact  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone with  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum. 

In  considering  the  muscles  which  effect  thpse  movements 
the  reader  mast  bear  in  mind  one  important  difference 
between  the  girdles  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs.  In 
connexion  with  the  former  we  studied  a  number  of  muscles 
which  passed  from  the  trunk  and  were  inserted  into  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder. girdle ;  by  the  action  of  these 
muscles  the  shoulder-girdle  was  moved  upon  the  trunk. 
In  considering  the  musculature  of  the  pelvic  girdle  we 
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have  no  Rack  group  to  examine,  as,  for  reasons  which 
have  elsewhere  (ante.  p.  212)  been  fully  stated,  the  pelvic 
girdlu  is  immovably  united  with  the  axial  skeleton  of 
the  trunk ;  heuce  the  examination  of  the  muscles  which 
control  the  movements  of  the  hip  may  be  at  ouce  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Thu  gluten*  maximus,  or  great  muscle  of  the  bnttock.  has 
an  extensive  origin  from  the  posterior  fourth  of  tho  iliac 
crest  of  the  haunch-bone,  from  the  aponeurosis  covering 
the  erector  spinae  muscle,  from  the  side  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  sacrum,  from  the  side  of  the  coccyx,  and  from  the 
surface  of  a  ligament  which  stretches  from  the  sacrum 
to  the  ischium,  called  the  great  micro-sciatic  ligament. 
A  consideration  of  these  attachment*  will  enable  the  reader 
to  realize  that  the  origin  of  the  ninscle  corresponds  pretty 
accurately  to  the  side  of  the  V-8hftPL'd  interval,  at  the 
root  of  the  back,  which  separates  the  prominences  of  the 
buttocks  behind,  the  upper  and  outer  limits  of  which  are 
marked  by  the  presence  of  little  hollows  or  dimples  over- 
lying the  position  of  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spines  (the 
posterior  extremities  of  the  iliac  crest),  whilst  the  lower 
angle  corresponds  to  the  cleft  between  the  buttocks. 

From  this  attachment  the  fibres  pass  outwards,  forwards, 
and  downwards,  forming  a  thick  fleshy  sheet,  of  muscle, 
which  is  inserted  in  front  into  a  broad  tendinous  aponeurosis. 
All  the  fibres  nf  the  upper  half  of  the  muscle,  together  with 
the  superficial  fibres  of  the  lower  half,  are  inserted  by  means 
of  this  strong  aponeurosis  into  the  dense  fascia  which  runs 
down  along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  Tho  bulk  of  the 
fibres  of  the  lower  half  of  tho  muscle,  except  the  superficial 
ones  above  mentioned,  are  attached  by  means  of  a  flattened 
tendon  to  a  rough  ridge,  called  the  gluteal  ridge,  on  the 
back  of  the  upper  third  or  fourth  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh- 
bone. The  latter  insertion  is  entirely  concealed  by  the 
former,  and  it  is  the  attachment  of  this  muscle  to  the  fascia 
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of  the  thigh  which  gives  rise  to  the  most  marked  changes 
in  the  surface  form  {Piute*  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  XIV,  pp.  36,  42, 
44,  72,  86,  106  . 

In  the  erect  position  the  fleshy  fibres  become  tendinous 
behind  the  line  of  the  great  trochanter  and  shaft  of  the 
thigh-bone,  so  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter is  merely  covered  by  the  aponeurotic  insertion  of 
the  muscle,  and  not  by  its  fleshy  fibres.  This  fact  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  placing  the  hand  over  the  trochanter  when 
in  the  upright  position  ;  under  these  conditions  the  outline 
and  form  of  tho  trochanter  can  be  readily  recognized ;  further, 
if  the  muscle  be  thrown  into  a  powerful  state  of  contraction, 
the  prominence  of  the  trochanter  will  be  still  more  em- 
phasized by  the  tension  of  the  aponeurotic  layers  over  it 
and  the  consequent  hollowing  out  of  the  surface  form  behind 
it  caused  by  the  retraction  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  musclo. 

Tho  upper  border  of  the  muscle  describes  a  curved  outline, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  upwards.  Its  general  direction  is 
indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  downwards,  outwards,  and 
forwards  to  the  tip  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  outline 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle  is  also  curved,  with 
the  bend  directed  downwards  across  the  back  of  the  thigh. 
The  highest  point  of  this  border  corresponds  to  the  cleft 
between  the  buttocks,  whilst  its  lowest  extremity  reaches 
a  level  corresponding  pretty  closely  to  the  middle  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh  (i.e.  the  distance  from  the  iliac  crest 
to  tho  knee)  (Platea  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  XIV,  pp. 32, 42, 44. 72, 106 H 

The  oblique  direction  of  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  ascribe  the  direction  of  the  transfer  at  furrote  of  the  buttock. 
or  the  gluteal  fold  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  the  influence 
of  this  border  of  the  muscle.  It  will  be  evident  that  this 
cannot  be  so,  as  the  direction  of  the  former  is  transverse, 
whilst  the  latter  is  oblique.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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gluteal  furrow  is  a  skin  fold  the  depth  of  which  depends 
on  the  degree  of  extension  of  the  thigh  on  the  trunk,  and  the 
quantity  of  fat  present  over  the  inner  and  lower  aspect  of  the 
gluteus  maxiinus  muscle  (Plates  V,  X.  XVII,  pp.  36. 86,  iai  K 
The  gluteus  maxiinus  muscle  is  entirely  superficial,  but 
as  it  is  always  overlain  hy  a  fatty  layer  of  considerable 
thickness  the  outline  of  the  muscle  is  much  masked 
thereby,  and  the  surface  form  therefore  more  rounded. 
The  fat  is  most  abundant  on  the  back  of  this  region,  heing 
much  reduced  in  quantity  as  it  passes  forward  over  the  side 
of  the  ihigh.  In  the  female  the  layer 
of  fat  is  much  thicker  than  in  the 
male,  so  that  we  have  less  evidence 
of  the  form  of  the  subjacent  structures. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  gluteal  fold  in 
women  is  more  strongly  marked,  and  of 
greater  length  transversely  than  in  (he 
male,  whilst  the  overhang  of  the  gluteal 
projection  is  in  them  more  pronounced 
(Plates  XVII,  XXIII,  pp.  iai.  245). 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the 
Rharpness  of  this  fold  varies  according 
to  the  position  of  the  limb;  it  is  always 
heat  marked  when  the  limb  is  fully 
extended,  i.  e.  straightened  on  the 
trunk,  whilst  it  undergoes  gradual 
obliteration  with  the  bending  of  the  thigh.  Coincident 
with  this  movement,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  sharp 
transverse  furrow,  we  note  the  tendency  to  an  increase  in 
the  obliquity  of  its  direction,  mi  that  it.  overlies,  and  more 
directly  corresponds  with,  the  oblique  lower  margin  of  the 
gluteus  maximus. 

This  difference  is  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  135,  and  is  readily 
apparent  when  we  view  the  figure  in  profile  in  the  erect 
and  stooping  positions;  in  the  former  attitude  the  back  of 
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the  thigh  is  abruptly  separated  from  the  buttock  by  a  well- 
defined  furrow,  caused  by  the  overhang  of  the  gluteal 
region  (Fig.  136),  whilst  in  the  latter  position  the  flow  of 
the  line  of  the  back  of  the  thigh  ia  continued  into  the 
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contour  of  tho  buttock  by  a  vpry  open  anple,  which  means, 
of  course,  that  the  furrow  which  separated  the  two  regions 
has  now  all  but  disappeared  (Fig.  1371. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  the  male,  the  gluteal  fold, 
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in  place  of  being  single,  is  double.  As  such  it  ia  only  seen 
when  the  limb  is  fully  extended. 

Superiorly,  the  disposition  of  the  fatty  layer  over  the 
gluteus  maxituus  is  different  in  the  two  sexes.  In  women 
the  fat  forms  a  thick  pad,  which  passes  over  the  iliac 
crest  in  front  of  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  (i.e.  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  iliac  crest),  and  this  becomes 
continuous  with  the  fatty  layer  which  covers  the  back  and 
aide  of  the  flank.  In  this  way  the  surface  forms  of 
the  flank  and  buttocks  are  blended  in  one  uniform  curve ; 
we  have  no  auch  definition  of  these  regions  as  we  see  in 
the  male,  in  whom  the  iliac  crest  is  more  or  less  apparent 
throughout  its  entire  extent  as  a  surface  furrow  {see 
Plates  V,  VI,  XVII,  pp.  36.  42.  121). 

The  female  back  is  much  less  'cut  up,'  by  the  indications 
of  bony  and  muscular  structure,  than  is  the  male,  and 
displays  a  much  simpler  and  more  rounded  contour,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  superficial  fat. 

Anteriorly,  the  fat  of  the  buttock  is  distributed  in  a  very 
characteristic  way  in  the  female.  It  tends  to  accumulate 
in  considerable  quantity  on  the  outer  sidu  of  the  thigh,  just 
below  the  trochanter.  ThiB  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
less  marked  prominence  of  the  trochanter  in  the  female, 
and  also  explains  why  the  width  of  the  figure,  in  the 
female,  is  usually  greater  at  some  little  distance  below  the 
level  of  the  trochanters  than  at  the  trochanters  themselves. 
When  present  here  in  undue  amount  it  imparts  a  clumsy 
and  ungainly  appearance  to  the  limh,  particularly  in  certain 
positions,  and  models  which  display  this  tendency  to  any 
marked  extent  should  be  avoided.  A  slight  fullness,  how- 
ever, below  the  trochanters  is  not  unpleasant,  as  it  imparts 
a  more  ronnded  form  to  the  limb  and  gives  a  better  outline 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh. 

The  gluteus  maximus  muscle  is  a  powerful  extensor  of 
the  hip-joint    It  straightens  the  thigh  on  the  trunk  when 
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the  hip-joint  is  bout.  It  acts  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways 
or  by  a  combination  of  both.  Thus  i£  the  thigh  be  flexed 
on  the  trunk  this  muscle  extend*  the  thigh-bone  at  the 
hip-joint,  or  if  the  trunk  be  bent  forward  on  the  thighs,  as 
in  the  stooping  position,  it  assists  in  straightening  the  figure. 

The  muscle  is  thrown  into  a  powerful  state  of  contraction 
in  such  actions  us  springing,  leaping,  rising  from  a  chair,  or 
running  upstairs  or  up  an  incline.  It  also  comes  into  play 
in  some  of  the  movements  of  abduction  and  adduction,  and 
likewise  assists  in  external  rotation  of  the  thigh. 

The  gluteus  maximus  muscle  in  man  bus  attained  a  very 
remarkable  development,  and  is,  as  has  been  just  shown, 
largely  concerned  in  straightening  the  body.  The  figure, 
when  onoe  erect,  can  be  held  in  that  position  for  lengthened 
periods  by  the  mechanical  locking  of  the  hip-joint,  without 
any  marked  voluntary  effort,  though  a  certain  amount 
of  muscular  contraction  is  necessary  to  steady  the  joint. 

The  importance  of  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
muscle  into  the  fascia  of  the  onter  side  of  the  thigh  must 
not  be  overlooked.  As  will  be  described  hereafter,  this 
fascia  forms  a  thickened  band  which  passes  down  to  be 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  leg  below  the  kuee.  Through 
this  process  of  fascia  the  glutens  maximus  exercises  an 
influence  in  supporting  and  steadying  the  knee  when  that 
joint  is  extended;  and  its  action,  in  the  male  at  least,  is 
demonstrated  by  its  influence  on  the  surface  forms  along 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  (Plata  VII,  IX.  pp.  44,  -p). 

The  relation  of  certain  bony  parts  of  the  pelvis  and  thigh- 
bone to  the  muscle  vari  es  uccording  to  the  position  of  the  limb. 

Of  these  the  most  important,  from  the  present  standpoint, 
is  the  relation  of  the  trochanter  major  to  the  fleshy  and 
tendinous  parts  of  the  muscle.  In  the  erect  position,  the 
trochanter  is  covered  merely  by  the  tendinous  aponeurosis 
of  the  muscle,  but  if  the  thigh  be  flexed  upon  the  trunk  the 
trochanter  glides  backwards  under  cover  of  the  fleshy  fibres. 
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The  reader  can  easily  prove  this  by  placing  the  hand  over 
the  trochanter  whilst  standing  np ;  under  these  conditions  the 
bona  is  felt  to  be  quito  subcutaneous,  being  covered  only  by 
skin  and  the  dense  aponeurosis;  if,  however,  the  trochanter 
be  felt  when  sitting  down,  the  student  will  recognize  that 
it  is  separated  from  the  fingers  by  a  greater  thickness  of 
tissue,  a  circumstance  which  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  the 
process  is  now  overlain  by  some  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of 
the  muscle  (Plate  XXII,  Figs.  I,  3,  p.  240). 

In  like  manner  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  (the  hinder 
and  lower  part  of  the  haunch-bone)  is  at  times  covered  and 
at  other  times  uncovered  by  the  muscle.  In  the  erect 
position  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maxiinus  over- 
hangs the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  but  when  the  thigh  is 
bent  it  slips  over  that  process  of  bone  and  so  uncovers  it, 
causing  it  to  lie  directly  beneath  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
fat  As  already  stated,  it  is  upon  this  part  of  the  skeleton 
that  we  rest  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  seated  position, 
and  thus  avoid  any  pressure  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
muscle.  It  is  only  in  snch  views  as  that  of  a  kneeling 
figure  seen  from  behind,  or  at  the  side,  that  the  artist 
would  have  any  reason  to  concern  himself  with  the  surface 
firms  dependent  on  these  processes  of  bone.  Under  the 
conditions  just  mentioned,  the  rounded  angle  which  marks 
the  limit  of  the  gluteal  .  region,  within  and  bolow,  is 

dependent  on  the  surfuce  projection  caused  by  these 
outstanding  processes  of  bone. 

The  termor  fasciae  femoris  is  the  name  given  to  a  muscle 
which  separates  the  region  of  the  buttock  from  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh.  This  muscle  arises  by 
tendinous  fibres  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  iliac 
crest,  close  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  The  fleshy 
belly  of  the  muscle  is  short  and  of  considerable  thickness. 
The  fibres  follow  a  direction  downwards,  and  slightly 
backwards  towards  the  front  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
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thigh-bone,  and  reach  about  three  inches  below  it.  At  this 
point  the  muscle  becomes  blended  with  the  strong  fascia, 
which  forms  a  band  along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh 
(Plates  Vn,  VIII,  IX,  XIV,  XXII,  pp.  44.  62,  72.  106, 240). 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  gluteus  maximus  has 
an  extensive  insertion  into  this  process  of  fascia.  The 
muscles  of  the  thigh  are  invested  by  a  sheath  of  fibrous 
membrane  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  limb  is  covered 
by  a  tightly  fitting  stocking.  This  sheath  is  much  thicker 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  and  it  is  this  thickening  of 
the  fascia  which  forms  the  band  called  the  ilia  -tibial  band. 
This  may  bo  regarded  as  the  conjoined  flattened  tendon  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  and  tensor  fasciae  femoris.  The  former 
is  inserted  into  it  above  and  behind,  whilst  the  latter  is 
attached  to  it  above  and  in  front.  Inferiorly  the  ilio- 
tibial  band  passes  over  the  outer  side  of  the  knee-joint 
and  is  inserted  into  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
(one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg).  In  this  way  the  two  muscles 
above  described  exercise  an  important  influence  in  sup- 
porting the  knee-joint  in  the  extended  position  (Plates 
VII.  VIII,  IX,  pp.  44,  62,  72). 

From  the  fact  that  the  upper  end  of  this  band  is  connected 
with  a  muscle  in  front  as  well  as  behind  it  follows  that  the 
traction  exercised  by  the  combined  action  of  the  muscles  is 
kept  in  the  direct  line  of  the  thigh. 

Superiorly,  the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  tensor  fasciae 
femoris  are  separated  by  a  V-ahuped  interval,  the  angle  of 
which  corresponds  to  a  point  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
great  trochanter.  The  sides  of  the  V  correspond  1o  the 
posterior  border  of  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  in  front, 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  behind. 
Superiorly,  this  triangular  area  is  limited  by  the  curved 
margin  of  the  iliac  crest.  This  surface  is  overlain  by 
a  fascia  which  stretches  over  it,  from  the  gluteus  maximus 
behind,  to  the  tensor  fasciae  in  front.    Under  cover  of  this 
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lamia,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  interval  described,  is 
another  of  the  gluteal  group  of  muscles,  called  the  gluteus 
media*  (Plates  VII,  IX,  XIV.  XXII,  pp.  44,  72.  106,  240). 

The  gluteus  medius  is  a  fan-shaped  muscle.  Its  superior 
attachment  is  spread  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  iliac 
expansion  of  the  haunch-hone,  extending  from  near  the 
posterior  superior  iliac  spine  behind  to  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine  in  front.  Iuferiorly,  the  fibres  are  gathered 
into  a  flattened  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  an  oblique 
line  running  downwards  and  forwards  across  the  outer 
surface  of  the  great  trochanter.  As  thiB  attachment  lies 
below  and  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  origins  of 
the  muscle,  it  follows  that  the  anterior  fibres  pass  down- 
wards  and  backwards,  whilst  the  posterior  pass  downwards 
and  forwards,  to  this  insertion. 

The  muscle,  as  has  been  said,  occupies  a  superficial  position 
in  the  interval  between  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  and  the 
gluteus  maximus,  but  it  is  partly  overlain  both  in  front 
and  behind  by  these  muscles. 

The  gluteus  medius  is  a  powerful  abdnctor  of  the  thigh, 
i.  e.  it  draws  the  limb  away  from  the  middle  line  of  the 
hody,  causing  the  separation  of  the  legs  as  in  standing 
stride-legs.  The  action  of  the  muscle  is  still  better  seen 
if  thu  leg  be  raised  from  the  ground ;  again,  we  bring  it 
into  play  if  we  stand  on  one  leg  and  incline  the  trunk 
to  the  side  over  the  supporting  limb.  The  muscle  varies 
in  its  action  according  to  the  part  used.  If  the  anterior 
fibres  contract,  they  will  act  aa  rotators  inwards  of  the 
thifjh.  whilst  the  posterior  fibres  will  assist  in  turning 
the  thigh  outwards.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the  act 
of  walking,  as  it  supports  the  tnink  on  the  limb  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  ground  during  the  time  that  the  opposite 
foot  is  nplifted. 

Th>'  surface  forms  of  the  buttock  vary  much,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  limb.    As  has  been  already  stated. 


Anterior  Superior  Iliac  Spine. 


the  gluteal  fold  or  line  which  si-p.iritt.-i  the  region  of  the 
buttock  from  the*  back  of  the  thigh  undergoes  gradual 
obliteration  a»  the  limb  is  carried  from  the  fully  extended 
condition  to  one  of  marked  flexion.  Coincident  with  this 
thero  i»  a  deepening  of  the  fold  on  the  front  of  the  upper 
and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  as  well  as  a  more  pronounced 
infolding  of  the  furrow  of  the  groin,  which  lies  slightly 
above  and  towards  the  outer  side.  Externally,  the  angle 
formed  by  the  profile  of  the  front  of  the  limb  with  the  side 
of  the  trunk  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  ■.  according  to  the  amount  of  Hex  ion 
so  the  direction  of  the  lines  meeting  at  this  angle  varies, 


Tie.  138.  Fio.  ijy. 

A  reference  to  Figs.  138,  139,  will  make  this  clear. 
The  fold  of  the  thigh  pusses  outwards  across  the  front 
of  the  limb  so  as  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spino,  whilst  the  furrow  of  the  groin  corre.- 
sponds  externally  to  that  process.  When  the  limb  is  only 
partially  flexed  the  profile  outline  of  the  front  of  the  thigh, 
at  the  angle  formed  with  the  side  of  the  trunk,  alters  its 
direction  a  little  and  passes  with  a  slightly  more  pronounced 
upward  curve  over  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess, but  if  the  limb  be  more  fully  flexed  the  fold  on  the 
front  of  the  thigh  tends  to  curve  outwards  over  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb,  and  the  outline  of  the  front  of  the  thigh 
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breaks  up  into  two  lines,  otm  of  which  curves  downward* 
whilst  the  other  is  continued  upwards.  The'  angle  formed 
by  those  two  linea  overlies  the  prominence  of  the  anterior 
miperior  iliac  spine  (see  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  I,  p.  240).  In  the 
fully  extended  position  of  the  limbs,  with  the  muscles  in 
a  powerful  state  of  contraction,  a  well-marked  hollow  lies 
behind  the  trochanter  major.  This  is  owing  to  the  tight- 
ening of  the  fascia,  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  gluteus 
maximus.  In  front,  this  hollow  is  bounded  by  a  rounded 
elevation  which  passes  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
iliac  crest,  downwards  and  slightly  backwards,  to  tho  front 
of  the  trochanter ;  this  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  fleshy 
tibres  of  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  (Plates  VII,  IX,  pp.  44,  72). 
The  deepest  part  of  the  hollow  corresponds  to  tho  angle 
formed  by  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  and  the  gluteus 
maximus.  The  hollow  is  rounded  off  above  by  the  surface 
elevation  produced  by  the  fleshy  part  of  the  gluteus  modius, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  superficial  as  it  lies  in  the  interval 
between  the  tensor  and  tho  gluteus  maximus.  When  the 
thigh  is  flexed  this  hollow  appears  aa  a  well-marked 
furrow,  the  lower  part  of  which  runs  down  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb  behind  the  trochanter  and  upper  part  of 
the  shnft  of  the  thigh-bone,  whilst  the  upper  end  curves 
upwards  round  the  end  of  the  trochanter,  following  the 
direction  of  a  line  towards  the  middle  of  the  iliac  crest, 
midway  between  which  and  the  trochanter  it  gradually 
fades  away.  The  anterior  border  of  this  furrow  is  tho  more 
pronounced,  and  depends  on  the  contraction  of  the  tensor 
fasciae  and  anterior  fibres  of  tho  gluteus  modius,  which 
form  a  well-marked  elevation  on  the  anterior  half  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb;  iu  forced  contraction  of  these 
muscles  their  outlines  are  still  further  defined  by  a  furrow 
which  lies  between  them  (Plate  XXII,  Fig.  I,  p.  240). 

In  dealing  with  these  details  the  student  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  great  muscular  development,  and  a  greater 
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or  less  abundance  of  subcutaneous  fat,  modify  very  much 
the  character  of  the  surface  forms,  a  fact  which  he  will 
specially  note  in  connexion  with  the  representation  of  the 
female  figure.  In  well-selected  female  models,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a  thick  fatty  subcutaneous  layer,  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  muscles  and  bones  on  the  surface  is  much 
reduced ;  the  forms  are  more  rounded,  and  the  depres- 
sions, when  they  exist,  are  less  sharply  defined  and  much 
shallower  than  in  a  male  of  an  athletic  build.  These  facts 
are  sufficiently  emphasised  in  the  plate  given  for  reference 
(Plate  XXIII,  Tigs.  1,  2,  p.  245). 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  TH10H. 


Before  passing  to  tho  consideration  of  the  thigh,  tho 
kuuo-joiui  will  require  description.  The  lower  end  of 
the  thigh-bone  is  expanded  and  forms  two  broad  recurved 
processes  called  the  internal  and  ejctemut  condyle*  re- 
spectively. Posteriorly  the  ends  of  these  processes,  which 
project  backwards  behind  tho  lower  end  of  the  shaft, 
are  separated  by  a  deep  notch  about  a  lingers  breadth 
in  width.  When  the  femur  is  held  so  that  the  shaft 
is  vertical,  the  inner  of  these  processes  projects  beyond 
the  level  of  the  external;  when  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
are  placed  on  some  llat,  horizontal  surface,  such  as  a  table, 
so  that  lmth  condyles  at-  in  contact  with  it  at  the  same 
time,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  assumes  an  oblique  direction 
as  seen  from  the  front,  or  lwck.  If,  in  place  of  one  femur, 
the  two  'ii:  li-i  n--ii  bo  taken  anil  place<l  side  by  side 
in  this  way  on  a  tablo,  with  their  lower  ends  close  together, 
the  upper  extremities,  with  the  intuinod  heads  and  neckA, 
will  be  separated  by  a  considerable  interval,  an  interval 
which  corresponds  to  the  pelvic  width  between  tho  two 
acetabular  hollows.  This  is  a  fairly  accurate  way  of 
••itimating  the  obliquity  of  the  femur,  since  in  the  living, 
the  plane  of  tho  knee-joint  is  very  nearly  horizontal, 
and  as  the  knees  should  just  touch  enrh  other  in  thu 
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erect  position  it  follows  th&t  the  line  of  the  thigh-bone 
very  nearly  corresponds  to  that  displayed  in  the  above 
experiment. 

The  anterior,  inferior,  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  con- 
dyles are  smooth,  and  in  the  recent  condition  coated  with 
articular  cartilage.  The  inner  surface  of  the  inner  condyle 
is  rounded  and  prominent,  and  projects  from  the  line  of 
the  shaft  more  than  does  the  outer,  the  external  surface 
of  which  is  somewhat  flattened  and  less  .  prominent. 
Towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  external 
condyle  there  is  a  well-marked  groove  in  which  the  tendon 
of  a  muscle  is  lodged. 

The  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone  are  important  deter- 
minants of  surface  form.  The  size  .of  tho  knee  depends 
upon  their  development,  and  to  their  disposition  is  also  due 
the  rounded  projecting  form  of  the  joint  on  the  inner 
side  as  compared  with  the  Hatter  appearance  along  its 
outer  uspect. 

The  bonps  of  the  leg  are  two  in  number;  they  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  so  firmly  united  to  each  other 
by  ligaments  that  any  movement  between  them  iB  ren- 
dered impossible.  They  diffe/  very  much  in  size ;  the 
inner,  called  the  tibia  or  thin-bone,  is  by  far  the  stouter 
and  stronger  of  the  two.  It  alone  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  kuoo-joint,  and  supports  tho  entire  weight 
of  the  trunk  and  thigh  above.  The  fibula,  which  is  a  long 
slender  bone,  lies  along  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia,  to  which 
it  is  immovably  united  by  joints  and  ligaments.  The 
fibula  bears  no  share  in  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  but 
along  with  the  tibia  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  ankle- 
joint.  The  fiuyla  is  of  small  service  as  a  means  of  support, 
but  furnishes  a  bony  attachment  for  many  of  the  muscles 
of  the  leg.  As  regards  the  form  of  these  bones,  the  tibia 
(or  inner  bone)  displays  a  shaft  with  two  expanded  ex- 
tremities ;  the  npper  end,  which  supports  the  condyles  of  the 
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femur,  equals  (hem  in  width,  and  forms  two  tuberotifir*, 
an  inner  and  an  outer.    The  latter  more  ovorhangs  the 
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shaft  and  in  slightly  more  projecting  than  the  former. 
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Both  tuberosities  projoct  backwards  from  lhe  line  of 
the  shaft  to  a  slight  extent ;  their  upper  surfaces 
form  two  somewhat  rounded  or  oval  areas,  separated 
iu  tho  middle  line  by  a  well-marked  process  called  the 
spine,  which  projects  upward*  and  occupies  the  notch 
between  the  condyles  of  tho  femur  when  that  bone  is  in 
position ;  it  is  upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  these  tuberosi- 
ties that  the  condyles  of  the  femur  rest  in  the  various 
positions  of  tho  limb.  Whilst  the  transverse  width  of  the 
tuberosities  of  the  tibia  equals  that  of  tho  condyles  of 
the  femur,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  measurement  of  the 
tuberosities  from  before  backwards  is  much  less  than 
the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  femoral  condyles.  At 
some  little  distance  below  and  in  front  of  the  tuberosities 
of  the  tibia  the  student  will  notice  a  projection  called 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  This  process  is  of  importance,  as 
to  it  is  attached  the  powerful  ligament,  tho  ligament  urn 
patellae,  which  is  connected  above  with  the  patella  or 
knee-pan,  tho  lattor  a  flattened  bone  of  nearly  circular  form 
which  lies  in  front  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  somewhat  triangular  in  section, 
and  thus  has  three  margins.  Of  these  the  anterior  forms 
a  protniucut  sharp  border,  which  can  be  traced  from 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  downwards,  with  a  gentle 
curve  inwards,  towurds  the  unterior  surface  of  tho  pro- 
jection on  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  bone  which 
forms  the  prominence  of  the  inner  ankle.  This  ridge, 
with  which  every  one  is  familiar  under  the  name  of 
the  shin,  is  superficial  throughout  its  entire  length,  i.e. 
it  is  merely  covered  by  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  The 
surface  of  the  shaft,  of  the  bone  immediately  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  shin  is  smooth  and  rounded  from  side  to  side, 
and  it  may  be  traced  from  the  inner  tuberosity  above  to 
the  inner  ankle  below.  It  is  widest  superiorly,  narrowest 
towards  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and  expands  again  slightly 
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near  the  ankle.  Throughout  almost  its  entire  extent 
this  surface  is  covered  merely  by  akin  and  subcutaneous 
fascia;  it  is  only  above,  close  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of 
the  bone,  that  it  is  crossed  and  overlain  by  the  tendons 
of  certain  muscles  which  pass  down  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  knee.  The  hinder  border  of  the  shaft  limits  this 
surface  posteriorly,  and  can  bo  traced  downwards  in  front 
of  the  musclt-a  of  the  calf,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg. 
The  other  surfaces  and  remaining  border  of  the  bone 
are  covered  and  concealed  by  fleshy  muscles,  and  have  no 
direct  influence  on  the  surface  forms. 

If  the  under  surface  of  the  most  projecting  part  of  the 
external  tuberosity  be  examined  a  small  smooth  circular 
surface  will  be  noticed.  This  is  for  articulation  with 
the  upper  end  of  the  fibula. 

The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  is  expanded  and  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  ankle-joint.  From  its  inner 
side  (hero  projects  downwards  a  process  called  the  internal 
mallrohiH ;  this  corresponds  to  the  prominence  of  the  inner 
ankle.  Tho  further  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  bone 
is  reserved  until  the  ankle-joint  is  described. 

Little  need  be  said  regarding  the  fibula  or  splint-bone. 
It  ia  about  the  same  length  aa  the  tibia,  but  is  placed  at 
a  somewhat  lower  level  in  the  leg,  so  that  its  upper  end 
does  not  reach  aa  high  as,  whilst  its  lower  extremity 
projects  lower  than,  the  tibia;  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is 
extremely  slender:  its  thickness  is  not  usually  greater 
than  that  of  the  little  finger.  The  form  and  curvature 
of  the  shaft  are  liable  to  very  great  individual  variation, 
but  as  this  part  of  the  bone  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  fleshy  muscles,  except  at  its  lower  end,  it 
matters  little  what  its  precise  shape  is,  aa  it  has 
little  direct  influence  on  the  surface  forms.  The  fibula 
lies  along  the  outer  side  of  (ho  shin-bone,  but  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  its  shaft  is  not  parallel  to  that 
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of  the  tibia;  in  tho  upper  part  of  the  leg  it  lira  some- 
what behind  the  tibia,  whilst,  below,  its  inferior  extremity 
i»  placed  directly  to  the  outer  side  of  the  expanded  end 
of  the  shin-bone.  The  ends  of  the  bone  are  enlarged, 
and  form,  the  upper  its  head,  the  lower  the  external 
malieolus,  a  process  which  causes  the  prominence  of  the 
outer  ankle. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  fibula  is  an  irregular 
rounded  process  of  bone,  from  which  passes  a  short  upward 
projection  called  the  nlyloid  praceMt,  in  front  of  which 
the  strung  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  is 
attached.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  expanded  head  is 
a  small,  smooth,  circular  surface,  udaptod  for  articulation 
with  the  corresponding  surface  already  described  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  overhanging  external  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia.  This  joint  permits  of  no  perceptible  movement, 
the  bones  being  firmly  united  by  surrounding  ligaments. 
Situated  as  this  articulation  is,  below  the  level  of  the 
knee-joint,  it  follows  that  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  does 
not  share  in  the  formation  of  that  joint  and  is  in  no 
wise  concerned  in  supporting  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 
The  student  will  do  well  to  determine  in  his  own  person 
the  precise  position  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  If  he  follows 
the  direction  of  tho  outer  hamstring,  when  the  knee  ia 
bent,  this  will  lead  him  to  the  head  of  the  fibula,  which 
he  will  recognize  as  a  rounded  knob  of  bone  lying  just 
below  the  level  of  and  behind  the  joint  on  the  outer  side. 
This  warning  is  necessary,  as  most  students,  whon  asked 
to  place  the  finger  on  the  head  of  the  fibula,  commit 
the  mistake  of  pointing  to  a  spot  in  advance  of  that 
really  occupied  by  the  bone.  This  part  of  the  bono 
is  subcutaneous  on  ita  outer  and  anterior  aspect,  where  it 
is  nncovered  by  muscle  j  superiorly  it  has  attached  to 
it  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  whilst 
the  outer  hamstring,  vix.  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle 
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of  the  thigh,  passes  down  to  be  inserted  into  it.  The 
lower  part  of  the  shaft  and  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  bono  will  be  further  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the 
description  of  the  leg  and  ankle. 

The  knee-joint  is  the  largest  joint  in  the  body.  By  its 
great  size  it  affords  adequate  support  for  the  weight  of 
the  trunk  which  is  transmitted  through  it.  Three  bones 
enter  into  its  formation,  the  femur,  the  tibia,  and  a  bone 
not  hitherto  described,  called  the  patella.  When  wo 
straighten  the  knee,  and  no  longer  contract  the  muscles 
of  the  front  of  the  thigh,  this  last  may  be  felt  as  a 
movable  disk  lying  in  the  loose  tissues  in  front  of  the 
joint.  If,  however,  we  contract  the  muscles  of  the  front 
of  the  thigh  or  bend  the  knee,  the  patella  can  no  longer 
be  freely  moved,  but  is  felt  lying  in  close  contact  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  practically  fixed  in 
position. 

The  patella  consists  of  a  disk  of  bone  the  anterior 
surface  of  which  is  rounded  from  side  to  side  and  slightly 
from  above  downwards ;  the  deep  surface  of  the  bone  is 
adapted  tor  articulation  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
on  which  it  glides  as  on  a  pulley.  The  margin  of  the 
disk  varies  in  thickness ;  inferiorly  it  is  somewhat  pointed, 
and  has  connected  with  it  a  strong  ligament,  called  the 
ligament  of  the  patella,  by  means  of  which  the  bone  is 
connected  inferiorly  with  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  The 
patellar  ligament  consists  of  a  thick  broad  band  of  non- 
elastic  fibrous  tissne,  so  that,  whatever  the  position  of  the 
limb  may  be,  if  the  ligament  is  drawn  tight  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  patella,  the 
distance  between  the  lowest  point  of  that  bone  and 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  never  varies.  In  the  extended 
position  of  the  joint,  when  the  muscles  ore  in  action, 
the  lower  border  of  the  patella  lies  about  one  inch  above 
the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia;  when  the  muscles  are 
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relaxed  the  bone  slips  to  a  somewhat  lower  level,  and. 
(h"  strain  being  taken  off,  the  patellar  ligament  becomes 

lax.  The  reader  may  demon- 
strate these  facts  for  himself 
by  standing  erect  and  alter- 
nately contracting  and  relax- 
ing thfe  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
when  the  knee-pan  will  be 
seen  to  move  accordingly. 
The  upper  border  of  the  bone 
is  thick,  and  here,  as  well  as 
at  the  sides,  are  attached 
the  powerful  fleshy  muscles 
which  form  tho  extunsor 
group  of  tho  front  of  the 
thigh. 

The  patella  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  modelling 
of  the  front  of  the  knee. 
Applied  as  it  is  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur,  it  masks 
the  form  of  the  condyles  in 
front,  and  fill*  up  tho  shallow 
groove  which  separates  them 
anteriorly  and  inferiorly,  so 
that,  even  when  the  joint  is 
flexed,  it  gives  a  rounded 
appearance  to  the  front  of  tho  knoe. 

The  knee-joint  is  exceedingly  complicated  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  articular  surfaces  and  the  ligaments  which 
struugtheu  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  present  purpose* 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  this  articulation,  except 
to  mention  that  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  as  they  rest 
on  the  upper  surfaco  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia,  are 
supported  by  pads  of  cartilage  of  a  semilunar  form,  which 


Yin.  147.  The  bone*  of  the  ex- 
tended right  knee,  front  view. 
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are  placed  in  relation  to  the  circumference  of  each  rounded 
facet  on  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia.    Passing  from 


Fih.  148.  The  bone»  of  the  ex- 
tended right  knee,  outer  aide. 
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F10  149.    The  bone*  of  the  ex- 
tended  right  knee,  inner  side. 
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the  sides  of  the  deep  notch  which  separates  the  femoral 
condyles  posteriorly  to  the  surface  of  the  tibia  in  front 
of  and  behind  the  spine,  are  two  powerful  ligaments 
which  from  their  crossed  arrangement  are  called  the 
crucial  ligament*.  On  either  side  the  articulation  is 
strengthened  by  strong  lateral  ligament$:  the  internal 
stretches  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur  down  over  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 
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and  in  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone  just  below  that 
process.  The  external  lateral  ligament,  which  ia  of  a 
rounded  cord-like  form,  ia  connected  above  with  the  outer 
surface  of  the  external  coudyle  of  the  femur,  and  is  attached 
below  to  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

The  capsule  posteriorly  ia  formed  by  a  broad  mem- 
braneous band,  called  the  posterior  ligament,  which  is 
united  above  to  the  femur  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
notch  between  the  condyles,  and  is  attached  below  to  tho 
posterior  margin  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia. 


Flo.  150.  The  bonei  of  Our  lx-al 
right  knee,  outer  ride. 
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Via.  151.  The  bonei  of  the  bent 
right  knee,  front  riew. 
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In  front  the  joint  ia  enclosed  by  a  thin  capsule  with 
which  the  ligament  of  the  patella  is  incorporated,  whilst 
additional  support  is  afforded  by  tendinouB  expansions 
froin  the  muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  tho  sides  of  the 
patella. 

A  glance  at  the  bones  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
that  there  is  one  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  femoral 
condvles  which  never  comes  into  contact  with  the  tibia  or 
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semilunar  cartilages,  for  if  the  bones  be  placed  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  as  in  the  extended  position  of  the  limb, 
a  considerable  articular  surface  is  displayed  on  the  front  of 
the  condyles,  which  lies  above  the  level  of  the  tibia.  It  is 
on  this  that  the  patella  rests  in  extension.  When  the  joint 
is  bent  the  femoral  condyles  hinge  and  roll  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tibia  and  on  the  semilunar  cartilaginous  pads 
afore-described  in  such  a  manner  that  in  extreme  flexion 
their  hinder  surfaces  rest  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
whilst  the  surfaces  of  the  condyles,  which  were  previously 
in  contact  with  the  tibia  in  the  extended  position,  are 
now  turned  forwards ;  they  are  thns  brought  into  contact 
with  the  deep  surface  of  the  patella,  which  cannot  shift 
its  position,  owing  to  its  connexion  with  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia  by  the  patellar  ligament.  Thus,  whilst  in  extension 
the  patella  rests  on  a  part  of  the  femoral  condyles  peculiar 
to  itself,  it.  passes  in  flexion,  to  rest  on  portions  of  the 
condylar  articular  surfaces,  which  were  previously  in  contact 
with  the  tibia  and  semilunar  pads. 

The  chief  movements  of  the  knee  are  those  of  flexion 
and  eslennion.  Flexion  is  limited  by  the  bock  of  the  call 
coming  into  contact  with  the  back  of  the  thigh.  Extension  is 
chocked,  when  the  leg  is  bmueht  in  line  with  the  thigh,  by 
the  action  of  certain  ligaments,  In  this  extended  or  straight 
position  of  the  knee  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  ligaments 
of  the  joint  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  except  one  of  the 
crucial  ligaments  and  the  port  of  the  capsule  in  front  of 
the  joint,  the  principal  ligament  of  which,  the  ligamentum 
patellae,  may  or  may  not  be  tense  according  to  the  state  of 
contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh.  By 
this  means  the  joint  is  mechanically  locked,  so  that  little  or 
no  muscular  effort  is  necessary  to  enable  ns  to  stand  erect 
with  the  knees  straight.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that 
under  these  conditions  the  line  of  gravity  falls  in  front  ol 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  joint,  and  this  force  keeps  the 
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ligaments  tense  tK-r-1»x-  m  ••  h.mi.  .tIJv  locking  the  joint  and 
preventing  any  further  movement  of  extension.  The  reader 
may  convince  himself  of  this  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways.  If, 
when  standing  erect,  he  sways  the  body  Imckwards.  so  that 
the  line  of  gravity  falls  behind  the  axis  of  the  joint,  he  will 
only  be  able  to  prevent  himself  from  falling  by  the  exercise 
of  very  violent  muscular  effort,  and  he  will  realize  that  the 
muscles  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  ore  thrown  into  a  state  of 
powerful  contraction ;  but  if  the  body  be  again  swayed 
forward,  so  as  to  bring  into  action  the  ligaments  afore- 
mentioned, no  muscular  effort  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
joint  in  its  extended  position,  and  the  fleshy  mass  on 
the  front  of  the  thigh  may  now  be  felt  soft  and  relaxed. 
Or  again,  an  admirable  demonstration  of  the  mechanical 
principles  involved  is  afforded  by  the  schoolboy  trick  of 
knocking  the  knees  from  under  one.  The  victim,  un- 
conscious Bt  the  time  of  any  such  attack  upon  his  stability, 
is  standing  upright  with  his  muscles  iu  a  state  of  relaxation 
when  the  blow  is  struck  behind  the  knee.  Tho  joint 
is  then  held  in  the  extended  position  by  the  tension  of 
the  ligaments  only ;  the  force  of  the  blow,  however, 
knocks  the  knee  suddenly  forwards,  and  thus  causes  the 
line  of  gravity  to  fall  behind  the  axis  of  the  joint,  with 
the  nsnal  result,  that,  before  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
has  time  to  recover  himself  by  bringing  into  play  the 
powerful  muscles  which  control  the  joint,  he  falls  to 
the  ground. 

The  degree  of  extension  of  the  joint  depends,  like  that 
of  the  hip,  on  the  length  of  its  ligaments.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  th^se  are  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  the  leg 
and  thigh  being  brought  into  the  same  straight  line;  ex- 
ceptionally, when  these  ligaments  are  longer,  the  joint  may 
bf  more  fully  extended,  so  that  the  front  of  the  leg  forms 
with  the  front  of  the  thigh  a  slight  angle,  with  a  corre- 
sponding curv  e  along  the  back  of  the  limb.    As  Hriicke  has 
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pointed  out,  this  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  type 
so  commonly  represented  in  the  period  of  the  German 
renaissance,  and,  though  minor  degrees  of  this  condition  are 
tolerable,  it  should  be  discarded  when  unduly  emphasized 
in  the  male,  or  when  present  in  the  female. 

When  the  knee  is  straight  we  have  no  power  of  rotating 
the  leg  on  the  thigh;  if  we  wish  to  tarn  the  point  of  the 
toes  inwards  or  nut  wards  we  do  so  by  rotating  the  whole 
limb,  the  movement  taking  place  at  the  hip-joint.  When, 
the  knee  is  bent,  however,  any  one  who  tries  it  may  satisfy 
himself  that  a  limited  amount  of  rotation  of  the  leg  on  the 
thigh  is  possible,  as  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  relaxed. 
Tli-  range  of  this  movement  is  not  great,  and  is  checked  by 
the  tightening  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee. 

In  considering  the  arrangement  of  the  fleshy  muscles 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  thigh  it  is  necessary  to  study 
several  groups,  two  of  which,  viz,  that  in  front  of  and  that 
behind  the  shaft,  of  the  thigh-bone,  are  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  movements  of  the  knee-joint.  The  third 
group,  that  which  lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  is 
mainly  associated  with  the  movements  of  the  thigh  at  the 
hip,  and  particularly  with  that  action,  called  adduction, 
whereby  the  outspread  limbs  are  brought  together.  This 
group  is  therefore  called  the  adductor  group  of  muscles. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  encased  in  a  sheath  of 
fascia,  which  invests  the  limb  like  a  tight-fitting  stocking. 
We  have  already  seen  how  this  sheath  is  thickened  along 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  to  form  the  strong  ilio-tibial 
band  which  is  connected  above  with  the  insertions  of  the 
gluteus  maxiinus  and  tensor  fasciae  femoris  muscles,  and 
is  attached  below  to  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
(ante,  p.  241).  The  fascial  sheath  is  subdivided  iuto  three 
compartments  by  means  of  fibrous  partitions,  which  pass 
from  its  deep  surface  to  become  attached  to  the  thigh- 
bone. The  compartments  thus  formed  are  for  the  lodgement 
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ot  the  groups  of  in  i-  '•  -  just  mentioned  ;  that  in  trout 
contains  the  extensor  gronp,  that  behind  the  flexor  mmieUlti 
whilst  thu  mt. -riml  compartment  is  occupied  by  the  atitlve- 
ton.  The  muscles  of  the  extensor  group,  or  those  which 
lie  along  the  front  of  the  thigh,  are  four  in  number,  viz. 
the  entreat,  on  nil  her  side  of  which  are  the  tasti.  named 
iuternal  and  external  according  to  their  position,  whilst, 
superficial  to  all.  is  the  rectus  femarix.  All  these  muscles 
are  inserted  into  the  patella,  and  are  oftentimes  referred 
to  as  the  quadriceps  extensor,  on  account  of  the  four-headed 
arrangement  of  their  fleshy  mass. 

For  present  purposes  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
describe  the  muscle  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  a  superficial 
and  a  deep  ■  the  latter  includes  the  crureus  with  the  casti, 
one  on  either  side  of  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
details  of  the  attachment  of  the  several  parts  of  this  fleshy 
mass :  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  it  clothes  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  thigh  bone,  extending  as  high  as 
the  base  of  the  outer  side  of  the  great  trochanter,  and 
following  inward*  and  downwards  from  that  point  the 
spiral  line  which  sweeps  across  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh- 
bone, from  thu  root  of  the  great  trochanter  externally  to 
the  liuea  aspera  or  rough  ridge  which  passes  along  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  Inferiorly  these 
muscles  are  inserted  into  the  sides  and  upper  border  of  the 
patella.  The  arrangement  of  the  fleshy  fibres  is  such  that 
the  whole  length  of  the  outpr  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh- 
b.we,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  linea  aspera,  is  covered 
with  a  thick  fleshy  layer  which  imports  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh  its  rounded  contour  and  flowing  outline,  whilst 
internally  the  shaft  is  clothed  by  the  vastus  internus.  whic  h 
also  sweeps  round  the  inner  side  of  the  bme  to  the  rou^h 
ridge  on  its  posterior  aspect.  This  part  of  the  muscle 
assumes  its  greatest  proportions  in  the  lowest  quarter  of 
the  thigh,  where  its  rounded  surface  not  only  imparts 
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a  fullness  to  the  front  of  the  thigh  in  this  situation, 
but  also  influences  the  outline  of  the  inner  aide  of 
the  liinb,  where  it  is  overlain  by  a  strap-like  mnsele 
called  the  nartariwi,  which  here  passes  dawn  along  iU 
inner  side  (Fig.  152). 

There  is  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  way  in  which 
the  lateral  portions  of  this  fleshy 
mass  are  connected  with  the 
patella.  The  outer  part,  or  txutu* 
externum,  pnsRps  down  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  outer  side  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  patella,  from 
which  it  sends  a  general  expan- 
sion over  the  anterior  part  of  the 
capsule  of  the  knea  The  txttfus 
internu*ton  the  other  hand,  reaches 
a  much  lower  level  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh,  and  is  inserted 
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into  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  border  of  the  patella. 
The  lowest  fibres  of  the  vastUR  interims  are  very  oblique  in 
their  direction,  and  overlie  the  upper  part  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  thigh-bone,  whereas  those  of  the  external 
vastus  are  much  more  vertical  in  their  direction  and 
in  the  erect  position  do  not  overlie  the  outer  side  of  the 
external  condyle  at  all,  but  pass  down  to  the  patella  above 
it;  here  the  posterior  border  of  thiR  part  of  the  mu.icle  is 
defined  by  a  tendinous  edge  which  is  emphasized  during 
contraction.  Behind  this  a  few  fleshy  fibres  of  tho 
crureos  become  superficial,  bnt  as  they  are  overlain  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  ilio-tibial  band  they  do  not  exercise 
ranch  influence  as  determinants  of  surface  form  (Fig.  152, 
and  Plate*  VII,  VIII,  IX.  XXII,  pp.  44.  62,  72,  240). 

Resting  on  this  deeper  stratum  of  muscle,  and  occupying 
a  position  corresponding  to  a  line  leading  from  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  to  the  patella,  there  is  a  superficial 
muscle  called  the  rectus  ftmoris.  This  muscle  has  a  fusi- 
form belly,  with  upper  and  lower  tendons  of  attachment. 
It.  arises  by  two  tendons,  the  details  of  which  need  not 
be  described,  from  the  iliac  part  of  the  haunch-bone,  just 
above  the  acetabulum  or  cup  fur  the  reception  of  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone.  At  this  point,  the  muscle  lies 
deeply,  having  to  its  outer  side  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris, 
whilst  in  front  of  and  along  its  inner  side  in  part  iB 
the  above-ineutioned  KtirtoritiK,  a  muscle  to  be  presently 
described.  The  fleshy  belly  of  the  rectus  crops  up  in  the 
angle  formed  by  these  two  muscles,  and  passes  downwards 
towards  the  patella,  into  the  upper  border  of  which  it 
is  inserted  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  about  three  inches 
in  length.  As  the  fleshy  belly  overlies  the  deeper  stratum, 
it  only  partially  covers  it,  so  that  the  vasti  appear  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  imparts 
a  fullness  to  tho  front  of  the  thigh  which  is  not  only 
due  to  the  development  of  its  fibres  and  thu  thickness 
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of  the  subjacent  muscular  stratum,  but  is  also  dependent 
on  the  forward  curve  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  to 
which  reference  has  l>een  already  made  (p.  222). 

The  above  muscles  act  as  powerful  extensors  of  the  knee — 
that  is  to  say,  (hey  straighten  the  leg.  This  takes  plaoe  in 
one  or  o(her  of  two  ways.  Suppose  we  are  seated  upon  a 
chair  with  the  knees  bent  at  a  right  angle ;  we  can  straighten 
the  legs  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways,  either  by  raising  the 
feet,  from  the  ground,  in  which  action  the  upper  is  the  fixed 
attachment  of  the  muscle,  or  by  rising  from  the  chair  and 
standing  on  our  feet,  in  which  case  the  leg  and  foo'  are  the 
fixed  points,  and  it  is  the  thighs  which  move,  carrying  with 
them  the  trunk.  These  different  actions  of  the  extensor 
muscles  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  depend,  as  has  been 
said,  on  which  is  the  fixed  end  of  the  limb,  the  thigh  or  foot ; 
but  as  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  257),  their  action  is  not 
necpRsary  to  enable  us  to  stand  erect,  for  in  this  position, 
when  the  foot  is  resting  on  the  ground,  the  patella  may 
be  felt  lying  loose  in  front  of  the  knee.  It  becomes 
fixed,  however,  if  those  muscles  be  contracted,  or  if  the 
extended  limb  be  raised  from  the  ground.  The  reader 
will  have  noticed  a  difference  in  the-  origin  of  these 
various  parts  of  the  quadriceps  extensor.  The  deeper 
stratum  arises  from  tho  thigh-bone,  whilst  the  superficial 
part  or  rectus  arises  from  the  haunch-bone ;  the  latter 
therefore  crosses  the  front  of  the  hip-joint  and  may  also 
act  as  a  flexor  of  that  joint  (Fig.  152). 

There  is  a  muscle  which  occupies  a  position  in  front  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  which  subsequently  runs  down 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  ;  this  is  the  mrtoriu*,  already 
alluded  to.  It  cannot  be  grouped  with  either  the  extensor 
muscles  above  described  or  with  the  adductor  mass  which 
lies  along  (he  inner  side  of  the  thigh-bone,  but  may  now  be 
conveniently  studied,  as  it  forms  a  sort  of  natural  boundary 
between  these  two  groups.  The  muscle,  which  is  of  elongated 
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form,  iu  fact  the  longest  in  the  body,  takes  origin  abwe 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  (anterior  extremity 
Of  the  iliac  crest  i  and  from  the  bone  immediately  below  it : 
it  passes  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  so  as  to  reach  its  inner  side  about  the 
middle,  and,  counting  down  along  tins  aspect  of  the  limb, 
it  passes  behind  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  thigh-bone  and  along  the  inner  aide,  of 
the  knee.  Below  this  point  it  forms  a  thin  expanded 
tendon,  which  turns  forwards  beneath  the  level  of  the 
inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  is  inserted  into  the 
subcutaneous  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of 
that  bone,  close  to  the  tubercle  in  front.  The  muscle 
resembles  a  strap  which  has  been  twisted  round  the 
front  of  the  limb  iu  a  spiral  fashion.  It  thus  helps  to 
divide  the  front  of  the  thigh  into  two  regions:  an 
outer  and  lower,  occupied  by  the  extensor  muscles  which 
havo  just  been  described,  and  an  upper  and  inner,  which 
contains  the  adductor  group.  The  sartorius  overlies  the 
rectus  femoris  at  its  origin,  as  well  as  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  vastus  internus  along  the  lower  and  inner  aspect 
of  the  thigh.  It  also  lies  in  frout  of  the  insertions  of 
the  adductors  (Fig.  152). 

The  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  flex  the  knee  and  dip 
joints:  when  the  knee  is  bent  it  will  art  as  an  internal 
rotator  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh:  it  also  assists  in  evert- 
ing the  entire  limb.  The  relation  of  the  muscle  is  best. 
uiiderstf)od  by  a  reference  to  Plates  VII  I,  XXII,  pp.  62,  240. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  its  influence  on  the  surface  forms 
is  not  great.  It  helps  to  define  the  upper  limit  of  the 
fullness  of  the  vastus  internus  and  rectus  from  the  hollow 
of  the  thigh  which  lies  above  the  sartorius  ami  between 
it  and  the  furrow  of  the  groin.  In  violent  action,  when 
the  thigh  is  flexed  up>n  the  truuk.  the  superior  attach- 
m  -nt  of  Hi    muscle  to  thj  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
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may  form  an  outstanding  ridge  on  the  surface  of  the 
limb. 

Owing  to  the  oblique  position  of  the  thigh-bone,  there 
U  a  triangular  interval  between  the  inner  side,  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  the  inner  border  of  the  limb,  and  the 
pelvis  above.  This  interval  is  occupied  by  the  adductor 
mu*cle*.  They  form  a  flpshy  mass  of  triangular  shape, 
attached  above  to  that  part  of  the  pelvis  which  i<  formpd 
by  the  pubis  in  front  of  the  acetabulum,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  ischium  which  lies  in  front  of  the  ischial 
tuberosity.  Externally  and  inferiorly  these  muscles 
pass  to  be  inserted  into  nearly  the  whole  length  of  fin- 
back of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  reaching  as  low 
down  as  a  prominent  spur  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
internal  condyle,  whilst  internally  they  assist  in  forming 
the  outline  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  This  fleshy 
mass  is  broken  up  into  several  muscles,  named  the  ad- 
ductor lonijnn,  adductor  bretiti,  adductor  magnwi,  pertinent, 
and  gracilin,  but.  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  them  all,  as  they  influence  the  surface  forms 
rather  by  their  bulk  than  by  their  details.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  they  lie  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  sartorius  muscle:  here,  as  they  stretch  across  from 
the  front  of  the  pelvis  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh- 
bone, they  assist  in  forming  thp  floor  of  the  depression 
which  lies  immpdiately  below  the  groin,  and  which  is 
called  the  hollow  of  the  thigh.  This  corresponds  to  a 
triangular  interval  between  the  sartorius  on  the  outer 
side  and  the  inner  border  of  the  adductor  longus  on  the 
inner  side.  The  base  of  the  triangle,  which  is  directed 
upwards,  corresponds  to  Poupart's  ligament.  The  floor  of 
this  space  is  deepest  in  the  centre,  and  corresponds  on  the 
inner  side  to  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  pectineus  and 
adductor  longus,  whilst  externally  two  muscles,  called 
the  jmoa*  and  iliacus,  which  pass  down  from  within 
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the  pelvis,  under  cover  of  Poupart's  ligament  form  the 
outer  half  of  th«  floor  of  the  space.  The  influence  of 
these  structures  on  the  surface  form  is  very  much 
modified  by  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  fat  and 
other  tis-ues,  and  also  by  the  influence  of  position.  It 
is  here  that  the  large  blood-vessels  and  nerves  which 
enter  the  limb  are  placed,  and.  lying  as  they  do  in 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fat,  they  serve  to  mask  and 
ohscure  the  outlines  of  the  structures  above  enumerated  ; 
the  hollow  as  such  only  exists,  in  a  well-nourished 
model,  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  trunk.  In 
this  position  the  boundaries  of  the  space  become  more 
distinct,  and  the  surface  contours  flattened,  whereas  when 
the  thigh  is  fully  extended  the  front  of  the  limb  in  this 
position  assumes  a  fullness  which  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  fact  that  the  head  aud  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
which  underlie  some  of  the  structures  enumerated,  are 
thrust  forward  and  so  cause  a  bulging  of  the  tissues 
which  occupy  a  more  superficial  position  (Plate*  VIII,  XXII. 
pp.  6a,  240). 

Of  the  adductor  group  the  most  important  as  a  determinant 
of  surface  form  is  the  gracili*.  This  muscle  arises  by  a 
thin  tendon  about  a  or  a\  inches  broad  from  the  bone, 
close  to  and  parallel  with  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  attach- 
ment extends  somewhat  behind  this  joint.  It  differs 
from  the  other  members  of  the  group  in  not  being  attached 
to  the  thigh-bone.  ItR  fleshy  fibres,  whirh  fi>rm  a  broad 
strap-like  muscle,  pass  vertically  downwards  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  thus  coinciding  with  the  outline  of 
the  upper  and  inner  aspect,  of  the  thigh  when  viewed  from 
the  front.  A  little  below  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the 
thigh  it  meets  the  sartorius,  which  has  crossed  over 
the  front  of  the  thigh  to  reach  the  inner  side,  and  here  the 
gracilis,  which  is  placed  immediately  behind  it,  usually 
becomes  tendinous.    Its  tendon  is  closely  applied  to  the 
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posterior  border  of  the  sartorius,  and  passes  down  in 
contact  with  it  along  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  ftelow 
the  interna]  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  the  tendon  curves  for- 
wards, and  is  inserted  under  cover  of  the  expansion  of  the 
sartorius  into  the  inner  aspect  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  shaft  of  the  tibia  (Plate  XXII,  Fig.  2,  p.  240). 

As  their  name  implies,  these 
muscles  ad  duct  the  thigh;  in  other 
words,  they  enable  us  to  draw  to- 
gether the  outspread  limbs.  They 
are  usually  well  developed  in 
those  who  indulge  in  much  riding 
exercise,  though  of  oourse  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
this  remark  applies  only  to  those 
who  ride  cross  -  saddle.  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  group  are 
associated  with  other  actions;  thus 
the    pectineus    and  adductors 
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longus  and  bnria  assist  in  flexing  the  thigh,  whilst  the 
gracilis  helps  to  bend  the  knee  and  at  th«  same  time 
causes  inward  rotation  of  the  bent  leg.  The  adductors 
as  a  whole  may  also  assist  in  turning  the  limb  outwards 
by  reason  of  their  insertion  into  the  hack  of  the  shaft  of 
the  thigh-hone. 

The  hamttring  muncle*  form  the  flexor  group,  which 
is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  thigh.  They  consist  of  the 
bicep*  of  the  thigh,  the  *emiterulino*u*,  and  the  nemimem- 
branotwt.  They  all  take  origin  from  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  (lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  haunch-bone), 
and  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  leg  :  two 
into  the  tibia  or  inner  bone,  one  into  the  til  hi  la  or 
outer  bone.  They  thus  connect  the  bones  of  the  leg 
with  thp  pelvis,  and,  as  they  OHM  over  the  hack  of  the  hip 
and  knee-joints,  they  therefore  control  the  movements  of 
these  two  joints. 

This  flexor  mass  forms  a  thick  fleshy  column  which 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  thigh.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  wide  to  influence  either  the  inner  or  outer 
outline  of  the  limh  when  viewed  from  behind,  for  external 
to  it  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  vastus  externum,  overlain 
by  thu  ilio-tibial  band,  is  the  determinant  of  the  surface 
outline,  whilst  on  its  inner  side  the  adductor  group, 
covered  by  the  sartorius  below  and  the  gracilis  above, 
corresponds  to  the  outline  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh. 
In  the  erect,  position  the  origin  of  these  Hexor  muscles 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  is  concealed  by  the 
lower  border  of  the  gluteus  uiuxiiuus.  When  the  thigh 
is  flexed  on  the  tnink  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus 
max im us  slips  forward  over  the  ischial  tuberosity,  so  that 
in  this  position  the  superior  attachment,  of  these  muscles 
is  more  fully  exposed  (Fig.  1 53'. 

The  bh-ep*  and  rvmitendtin>m*  lie  nidi-  by  side  and 
superficial  to  the  semimembranosus ;  the  line  of  separation 
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between  the  biceps  and  semitendinoeus  corresponds  to 
the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  thigh.  At  a  point 
corresponding  pretty  cbwely  with  the  junction  of  the 
lower  with  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  these  two 
muscles  separate  from  one  another.  The  outer  one,  or 
biceps,  passes  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  below 
which  it  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  fibula,  whilst 
the  stm'itendinwtuH  is  directed  downwards  towards  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  upp  -r  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  just 
below  the  inner  tuberosity  of  that  bone  and  under  cover 
of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  sartorius.  The  biceps 
differs  from  the  other  members  of  this  group  in  possess- 
ing a  second  head  of  origin  from  the  thigh-bone,  hence 
its  name.  This  femoral  origin  is  called  its  short  head, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  long  head,  which  arises  along 
with  the  other  hamstrings  from  the  ischial  tuberosity. 
The  short  head  of  the  biceps  arises  from  the  rough  line 
on  the  back  of  the  thigh-bone,  below  the  bony  insertion 
of  the  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  extending  nearly 
down  to  the  external  condyle. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  forms  of 
the  biceps  and  semitendinosua.  The  latter  ends  in  a 
long  and  slender  tendon,  to  which  circumstance  it. 
owes  its  name,  about,  the  level  at  which  the  two  muscles 
separate  from  one  another,  viz.  at  the  junction  of  the 
lower  with  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  whereas  the 
biceps  remains  fleshy  until  it  has  reached  the  level  of 
the  knee. 

The  «en>imembrano*u*,  so  called  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  its  tendinous  parts,  lies  at  its  origin 
under  cover  of  the  preceding  muscles.  The  hulk  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  thigh.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  fleshy  belly  of  the  semitetidiuosas  rests  upon  it 
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above,  whilMt,  below,  the  tendon  of  that  muscle  may  be 
traced  downward*  on  tho  surface  of  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  semimembranosus,  which  reaches  as  low  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone.  Inter- 
nally the  semimembranosus  is  in.  relation  abovo  to  a 
portion  of  the  adductor  magnus,  whilst  in  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  thigh  it  lies  close  to  the  hinder  border  of  the 
fleshy  belly  and  tendon  of  the  gracilis  muscle.  Curving 
round  the  hinder  end  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
thigh-bone,  the  muscle  passes  to  be  inserted  by  a  strong 
tendon  into  the  back  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  (Plates  VI,  VII,  XXII.  pp.  42,  44.  240). 

It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  muscles  that  the  roundness 
of  the  back  of  the  thigh  is  due.  We  have  already  seen 
that  they  exert  no  influence  on  the  outlines  of  the  inner 
and  outer  aspects  of  the  limb,  but  if  the  thigh  be  viewed 
from  the  outer  side  they  determine  tho  form  of  the 
outline  as  we  trace  it  from  the  fold  of  the  buttock  to 
the  back  of  the  knee,  tho  surface  outline  being  due 
to  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  biceps  and  semitendinous, 
though  the  semimembranosus  not  unfrequently  has  a 
direct  influence  on  the  surface  form  a  little  above  and 
behind  the  knee.  The  reader  may,  however,  better  satisfy 
himself  as  to  these  details  by  a  reference  to  Plates  VII, 
IX,  XXII,  pp.  44,  72,  240. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  ham  or  the 
hollow  behind  the  knee  that  these  muscles  are  most 
readily  distinguished.  When  the  knpe  is  bent  their 
rounded  cord-liko  tendons  may  be  felt  with  ease  on 
both  the  inner  and  outer  aspects  of  the  hinder  surface 
of  the  joint.  These  tendons  are  hence  called  the  ham- 
strings, a  term  which  is  also  applied  to  the  muscles 
with  which  they  are  connected.  The  outer  hamrtring, 
or  tendon  of  the  biceps,  can  be  readily  traced  to  its 
insertion  into  the  head  of  the  fibula,  whilst  the  inner 
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hamstrings,  of  which  the  more  superficial  is  the  tendon 
of  the  seinitondinosua,  cau  also  be  easily  recoguized. 
That  of  the  semitendinous  passes  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  whilst,  the  tendon 
of  the  semimembranosus  can  be  traced  with  more  difficulty 
to  the  back  of  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  (Plates 

xxn,  xxrv,  PP.  240, 281). 

As  regards  the  action  of  these  muscles,  the  student  must 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  already  referred  to,  viz.  that  they 
pass  over  both  the  hip  and  knee-joints  ;  but  note  that  in  the 
case  of  the  hip  the  muscles  lie  in  relation  to  its  extensor 
aspect,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  knee  they  lie  in  relation 
to  its  flexor  surface.  They  may  thus  act  as  extensors 
of  the  hip  as  well  as  flexors  of  the  knee. 

They  combine  with  their  flexor  action  on  the  knee  a 
certain  power  of  rotating  the  bent  leg.  The  bicups  helps 
to  rotate  the  leg  outwards,  whilst  the  semimembranosus 
and  semiteudiuosus  will  counteract  this  by  turning  the 
leg  inwards  at  the  knee. 

Their  action  as  extensors  of  the  hip  may  best  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  a  very  simple  experiment.  When 
wo  endeavour  to  tonch  the  toes  without  bending  the  knees 
a  great  strain  is  put  on  the  hamstring  muscles;  they  are 
stretched  to  their  full  extent,  and  our  ability  to  perform  this 
feat  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
exercised  in  this  particular  way.  It  is  when  we  recover 
ourselves  and  again  assume  the  erect  position  by  straight- 
ening the  trunk  on  the  limb  at  the  hip-joint  that,  we  bring 
into  play  the  extensor  action  of  these  muscles.  As  litis 
been  stated,  the  extent  to  which  we  can  bend  forward 
without  flexing  the  knees  depends  on  the  length  of  these 
muscles.  Again,  we  can  only  raise  the  limb  when  the  knee 
is  extended  to  a  limited  degree,  barely  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  trunk,  but  if  the  knee  be  bent  the  tension  on  the 
hamstrings  is  at  once  relieved,  and  the  thigh  can  be  flexed 
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to  such  a  decree  that  we  can  bring  its  anterior  surface  in 
contact  with  the  front  of  the  trunk.  Similarly  there  is  DO 
difficulty  in  touching  the  toes  if  we  slightly  bond  the 
knees.  The  accompanying  diagrams  serve  to  illustrate 
these  facts  (Figs.  154,  155). 

The  form  of  the  thigh  tapers  from  the  hip  to  the  knee. 
Its  roundness  depends  largely  on  the  quantity  of  fat  present 
beneath  the  skin  In  a  muscular  model  but  sparingly  covered 
with  fat  the  grouping  of  the  must  les  into  nu  internal  and 
upper  group  (adductors),  an  external  and  lower  group  (ex- 
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Diuirn  1  -  to  illiutrute  bow  flexion  at  the  hip-joint  i»  controlled  by  the 

hsnirtrinir  muvlea.    In  Kifr.  154  the  h.  1  rii.tr-  are  represented  tight  It 

•tretched  whi-n  the  knee  i»  ttruight.  In  Fig.  155  the  muK-len  are  ihown 
relaxed  when  the  knre  i>  •••■nr.  A  greater  amount  of  flexion  in  Hereby 
|H?rmilted  ul  the  hip-joint. 

tensors),  and  a  posterior  group  (flexors)  is  at  once  apparent,  as 
these  several  regions  resolve  themselves  into  surfaces  which 
are  more  or  less  distinctly  defined  from  one  another — the 
two  former  by  the  furrow  corresponding  to  the  sartorins, 
the  two  latter  by  the  furrow  which  {kisses  down  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh  and  corresponds  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  vastus  extcrnus.  The  fullness  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  posses  insensibly  into  the  roundness  caused  by  tho 
hamstring  group  (Plates  VI,  VII.  VIII,  IX.  pp.  42,  44.63,  72). 
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In  the  female  the  separation  of  the  thigh  iuto  regions, 
corresponding  to  the  grouping  of  tho  muscles,  is  obliterated 
to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  presence  of  a  thick  sub- 
cutaneous fatty  layer  |  Plate  XXIII,  Figs.  I,  2,  pp.  245). 

Owing  to  the  greater  pelvic  width  in  woman,  and  the 
consequent  greater  obliquity  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  limb 
is  relatively  wider  above  compared  with  its  length  than 
in  the  male :  this  conveys  the  impression  that  in  the 
female  the  thigli  is  shorter  than  it  really  it-    As  a  fact 

Fia.  156.  Flo.  157. 

DiugTnnm  allowing  the  greater  degree  of  obliqnity  of  the  thigh-bonro 
driM-mlrnt  »n  the  greater  pelvic  width  in  woman,  Fig.  157,  as  compared 
with  mnn.  Fig.  1 56. 

the  thigh  is  relatively  somewhat  shorter  than  in  the  male, 
but  in  well-proportioned  females  the  shortness  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  is  dependent  on  the  causes  afore- 
mentioned. It  may  be  noted,  however,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  that  it  ia  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  female 
models  with  the  requisite  limb  proportions,  for  in  no  respect 
do  they  vary  so  much. 

The  greater  breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 

T 
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and  the  greater  obliquity  of  the  thigh-bone  give  rise  in 
women  to  a  knock-kneed  appearance.  This  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  outline  of  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh 
forming  a  more  pronounced  angle  with  the  outline  of 
the  outer  side  of  the  leg  than  in  the  male.  When  from 
great  width  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  limb  thisi  appear- 
ance is  unduly  pronounced  it  gives  rise  to  an  unpleasant 
impression,  uud  models  which  display  this  feature  should 
be  discarded,  though  much  may  bo  done  to  remedy  these 
unpleasant  lines  by  placing  the  limbs  in  such  a  position 
as  to  modify  considerably  the  appearance  of  this  defect. 
The  condition  above  referred  to,  when  not  unduly  em- 
phasized, is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  female  figure, 
and  imparts  to  it  a  feeling  of  refinement  and  modesty 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  figure. 
In  women  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  massing  of  fat  ou 
tiie  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  below  the  level  of  the  trochanter. 
This,  as  has  been  already  explained, carries  the  width  of  the 
figure  in  this  region  lower  than  in  the  male,  in  whom 
it  is  generally  situated  on  a  level  with  the  trochanters, 
but  in  cases  wh»re  this  fat  is  present  in  too  great  quantity 
it  destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  thigh  and  produces  an 
unpleasant  outline  along  the  upper  and  outer  aspect  of 
the  limb.  This  difference  in  the  form  of  the  limb  in  the 
two  sexes  may  best  be  observed  if  we  view  the  figure  from 
behind.  Id  women  the  greatest  width  ucroa*  the  thighs 
is  seen  to  lie  as  a  rule  on  a  level  with  the  folds  of  the 
buttocks,  whereas  in  the  male  the  greatest  width  is  con- 
siderably above  this  level.  These  differences  are  apparent 
in  Plates  V,  XVII,  pp.  36,  121. 

The  outlines  of  the  thigh,  when  viewed  from  front  or  back, 
depend  on  the  vastus  externus  on  the  outer  side,  and  on 
the  gracilis  above  and  the  surtoriua  below,  on  the  inner 
side.  The  student  should  remember  that  the  ilio-tibial 
band  overlies  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  vastus  extemus,  and 
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when  tight  leads  to  a  compression  of  the  muscle,  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  flattening  of  the  form  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb.    This  is  best  seen  when  the  model  stands 
on  one  leg,  or  when  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  mainly 
supported  on  one  leg,  with  the  knee  extended,  whilst  the 
other  leg  is  bent  and  slightly  advanced.     In  this  posi- 
tion the  bent  leg  carries  little  weight,  but  merely  acts  as 
a  support  to  steady  the  limb  upon  which  the  bnlk  of 
the  weight  rests.    In  profile  the  outline  of  the  trout  of  the 
(high  depends  upon  the  sartorius,  rectus  femoris.  and  the 
vastus  externus.     If  the  limb  be  slightly  rotated  out- 
wards, a  small  part  of  the  vastus  internus,  as  it  crosses 
over  the  internal  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone,  comes  into 
direct  relation  with  the  outline  just  above  the  knee.  In 
this  view  of  the  limb,  the  surface  outline,  due  to  the  fleshy 
bellies  of  the  vastus  externus  and  rectns,  is  frequently 
interrupted  towards  its  lower  part  by  a  shallow  hollow, 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  an  arching  band  of  fibres 
which  thickens  the  general  investing  fascia  of  the  limb: 
these  fibres  are  connected  with  the  ilio-tibial  band  behind, 
and  curve  downwards  and  forwards  across  the  front  of  the 
thigh  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  third  of  the  limb. 
Richer'  calls  them  the  arched  bond  of  the  fascia  of  the 
thigh-    Posteriorly  the  outline  depends  on  the  hamstrings, 
the  bicejis.  or  semitendinosus  chiefly,  whilst,  below,  the 
semimembranosus  directly  influences  the  surface  contonrs 
for  a  short  distance  above  thu  knee  (Plates  VI,  VII.  VIII. 
IX,  XXII,  pp.  42,  44.  62.  72,  240). 

When  the  limbs  are  straight  with  the  knees  together 
there  should  be  but  a  slight  interval  between  the  thighs, 
and  that  only  where  the  sartorius  muscles  are  sweeping 
back  to  lie  along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb.  In  wom*n 
the  thighs  may  be  in  contact  all  the  way  down.  This 
difference  is  due  to  the  greater  quantity  of  subcutaneous 
1  Analomit  Artigtiqur,  Paul  Hither.  Pari*.  189a 
T  2 
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fat.  and  when  an  interval  exist*  between  tho  limbs  in  this 
(MiMtii 'ii  it  should  be  much  leas  than  in  the  main,  In  either 
sex  tho  space  between  the  thighs  when  the  knees  are 
in  contact  should  never  be  carried  up  as  high  as  the 
lmk.  as  such  a  condition  is  indicative  of  meagre  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  limbs  and  produces  a  most  unpleasant 
impression. 

In  men  of  athletic  build  one  not  unfreoueutly  meets 
with  •  certain  amount  of  outward  carve  in  the  limbs.  This 
how-legged  appearance  in  minor  degrees  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  normal  growth  and  an  athletic  development, 
and  must  not  be  confused  with'  those  cases  in  which  the 
curves  of  the  limb  are  the  result  of  disease.    Rriieke  1  has 
laid  down  a  rule  which  enables  the  student  to  determine 
when  this  outward  curve  of  the  limb  has  exceeded  the  limits 
consistent  with  a  well-fhajien  leg.    He  takes  two  straight 
lines,  the  inner  from  tho  middle  line  of  the  trunk  at  the  level 
of  the  pubis,  the  outer  from  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  just 
whore  the  trochanter  lies  beneath  the  surface.    Both  lines 
are  carried  down  so  as  to  meet  at  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  most  elevated  |iart  of  the  instep  of  the  foot.    As  these 
two  lines  cross  the  front  of  the  knee,  the  patella  should  lie 
between  them;  in  cases  where  the  patella  lies  outside  these 
limits  the  curve  of  the  limb  is  unduly  great,  and  the  forms 
are  inelegant.    It  follows  from  this  that,  in  men  in  whom 
this  form  of  limb  is  met  with,  the  inner  sides  of  the  knees 
may  not  be  in  contact  when  they  stand  erect  with  the  limbs 
togftthar,  but  may  be  separated  by  an  interval  the  width 
of  which  is  limited  by  the  rule  already  referred  to.  Such 
a  condition  is  inconsistent  with  the  form  characteristic  of 
the  female,  and  models  displaying  such  a  tendency  should 
be  avoided. 

The  variations  in  the  form  of  the  thigh,  due  to  alterations 

1  7V  Human  Figurt,  Prufeutor  Ernst  linn  k«.   Loudon  :  Grvra]  &  Co, 
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in  its  position,  stp  best  understood  by  h  reference  to  Plate 
XXII,  p.  24a  I11  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  trunk  it  is 
always  well  to  recognize  the  potiition  of  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  iliac  crest,  as  this  gives  us  the  kpy 
to  the  drawing  of  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris,  a  muscle 
which  exercises  an  imjtorUnt  influence  on  the  surface 
forms  of  the  npper  and  outer  part  of  the  limb.  In  slight 
degrees  of  flexion  the  fold  of  the  groin  is  deepened,  and  the 
outer  limit  of  that  furrow  corresponds  to  the  bony  point 
in  question.  When  flexion  is  carried  farther,  the  line 
of  flexion  which  crosses  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  just  below  the  furrow  of  the  groin,  becomes 


>*io.  158. 

emphasized,  and  these  two  folds  as  they  reach  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb  form  a  V  or  Y-saalMsd  fold  between 
the  sides  of  which  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  can 
bo  distinctly  felt.  This  is  well  shown  in  Plate  XXII, 
Fig.  [,  p.  240,  and  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  2,  p.  245. 

The  consideration  of  the  surface  forms  of  the  knee  is 
extremely  difficult.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  student  should  have  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  shape  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  this  joint  The  m<i«t  common  defect  met  with  in  the 
knee  is  in  relation  to  its  size  ;  this  tends  as  &  rule  to 
ho  too  big,  a  circumstance  which  is  principally  owing 
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to  the  largeness  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  though 
the  presence  of  a  superabundance  of  fat  iu  this  region 
may  assist  in  emphasizing  the  detect  The  joint  should  bo 
small,  though  not  unduly  so,  as  this  may  tend  to  impart 
a  w-e.uk  appearance  to  the  limb.  It  should  form  a  summit 
to  thp  taper  of  the  thighs,  and  link  the  thigh  and  leg 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  llow  of  the  lines 
from  rtne  portion  of  the  limb  to  the  other  without  auy 
abrupt  interruption  of  their  curves. 

Along  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  the  outline  of  the  thigh, 
determined  by  the  sartorins  muscle,  should  flow  evenly  and 
continuously  over  the  prominence  of  the  internal  condyle 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  below.  The  outer 
side  of  the  joint,  less  prominent  and  somewhat  flattened, 
corresponds  to  the  bottom  of  the  curve  formed  by  the 
outline  of  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  above  and  the  swelling 
of  the  calf  below,  fn  front  the  form  of  the  patella  should 
be  distinct  in  the  male,  though  in  the  female  it  may  be  less 
readily  recognized.  It  should  be  small  and  not  unduly 
prominent,  else  the  knee  may  have  a  pointed  appearance, 
which  is  objectionable. 

The  patella  is  connected  above  with  the  muscles  of  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  and  below,  by  means  of  its  ligament, 
with  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia;  these  details  are  not  notice- 
able when  the  muscles  are  uncontracted,  but  are  plainly  seen 
in  action.  In  repose  the  patella  drops  to  a  slightly  lower  level, 
and  lies  loosely  iu  the  tissues  iu  front  of  the  joint,  being 
supported  below  by  two  considerable  pads  of  fat,  which 
occupy  the  intervals  between  the  ligament  of  the  patella 
and  the  front  of  the  joint  on  either  sido.  By  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  the  patella  is 
drawn  up  so  that  its  lower  bonier  lies  about  an  inch  above 
the  level  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia.  The  ligament 
which  connects  it  with  tho  tubercle  of  the  tibia  is  thus 
put  on  the  stretch,  and  becomes  conspicuous  as  a  surface 
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titration,  which  is  anally  marked  off  above  by  n  shallow 
furrow  correspond ing  to  its  lino  of  attainment  with  the 
patella.    On  either  side  the  fullness  of  the  ligament  is 
maintained  by  tho  pads  of  fat  already  mentioned,  which 
help  to  soften  its   outline.     Superiorly  a  flattened  tri- 
angulnr  depression,  lending  up  into  a  furrow,  corresponds 
to  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  muscles  into  its  upper 
border.    The  fullness  on  either  side  of  this  depression 
curres|iouds,  on  the  inner  side  to  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
vastus  interuus,  which  are  coursing  obliquely  across  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  thigh-bone  to  reach  the  upper  half 
of  the  innpr  border  of  the  knee-pan,  whilst  at  a  higher 
level  the  fibres  of  the  vastus  cxternus.  as  they  sweep  down 
to  be  inserted  by  tendinous  fibres  into  the  outer  part  of 
the  superior  border  of  the  patella,  limit  the  surface  depres- 
sion externally.   The  arching  fibres  of  Richer,  as  they  jhiss 
across  the  lower  part,  of  the  vast.ns  internus,  tend  to  em- 
phasize the  bulge  of  tho  fleshy  part  of  this  muscle  below 
tho  level  at  which  the  fibres  cross  (Plate  VIII,  p.  6a'. 
These  details  are  ordinarily  absent  in  the  knee  of  the 
female,  in  whom  we  have  a  loss  strong  muscular  develop- 
ment and  a  greater  abundance  of  subcutaneous  fat  In 
the  antique  there  is  little  suggestion  of  detail,  the  forms 
being  kept  simple  and  rounded.    In  female  models  a  great 
variety  of  form  is  met  with,  depending  on  the  disposition 
of  the  fat  j  but  as  a  rule  the  existence  of  the  patella  is 
uilenest  indicated  by  a  slight  hollowing  and  flattening  of 
the  surface  along  its  outer  side,  which  serves  to  emphasize 
its  presence.     It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  when  the 
joint  is  forcibly  extendud,    to  meet  with  a  trirudiate 
furrow  in  front  of  the  joint,  one  limb  of  the  furrow  over- 
lying the  ligament  of  the  patella,  whilst  the  two  upper 
limbs  servo  to  define  the  lower  and  outer  borders  of 
the  bone  itself,  the  fullness  between  these  being  duo  to  the 
Rhajx'  of  ths  patella,  whilst  the  rounded  forms  on  cither 
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side  of  the  d  Mending  furrow  are  caused  by  the  disposi- 
tiou  of  the  fat  on  each  side  of  the  ligament. 

As  viewed  from  the  outer  side,  the  outline  of  the  front 
of  the  knee  is  due  to  the  form  of  the  femoral  condyles 
and  the  jHitella.  The  position  of  tho  latter  depends  on 
■whether  tho  muscles  of  tho  front  of  the  thigh  are  contracted 
or  not.  It  is  more  prominent  when  tho  knee  is  forcibly 
extended  than  when  it  is  bent,  as  in  the  latter  condition 
the  patella  slips  into  tho  groove  between  the  femoral 
condyles.  But  be  it  noted  that,  the  ligament  of  the  patella 
having  once  been  put  on  the  stretch,  the  distance  between 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the  lower  border  of  the  patella 
can  never  vary,  whatever  bo  tho  position  of  the  joint.  In 
this  vie"w  of  the  limb  the  relation  of  the  femoral  condyles 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  well  seen.  They  should 
appear  as  if  well  supported  011  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and 
should  not  display  a  forward  thrust,  as  if  there  was  a  risk 
of  their  slipping  over  the  front  of  the  tibia.  This  appear- 
ance is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  models  and  imparts 
to  the  limb  an  extremely  ugly  outline,  the  line  of  the  front 
of  tho  leg  appearing  to  lio  behind  the  line  of  the  front  of 
the  thigh,  instead  of  being  continuous  with  it  over  the 
surface  prominences  of  the  knee.  In  fluxion  of  the  joint, 
as  the  {Hitella  sinks  into  the  groove  between  the  two 
condyles,  tho  rounded  form  of  the  front  of  thp  joint  becomes 
more  and  more  due  to  the  condyles,  the  inner  of  which, 
Iwing  the  more  projecting  of  the  two,  helps  to  determine 
the  outline,  even  though  viewed  from  the  outer  side.  The 
roundness  caused  by  this  condyle  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  fibres  of  the  vastus  internus,  which  are  crossing  obliquely 
over  it  to  join  the  inner  border  of  the  patella  (Plate  XXII, 
Figs,  1,2.  p.  240I. 

The  outer  side  of  the  joint  is  overlain  by  the  ilio  tibial 
band,  which  is  bore  passing  down  to  bo  attached  to  the 
outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  in  front  of*  the  head  of  the  libula. 
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In  such  actions  as  put  a  strain  on  this  band  it  forms  a  sur- 
face relief  distinct  from  that  caused  by  the  vastus  cxternus, 
which  lies  in  front  (Plates  VII,  IX,  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.  44,  72, 
292,  30s).  Behind  the  ilio-tibial  band  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  muscle  may  be  traced  to  the  head  of  the  fibula ;  in 
passing  down,  it  causes  a  surface  elevation  corresponding 
to  its  form  and  direction.  In  flexion  the  relief  formed 
by  the  outer  hamstring  (biceps  tendon)  is  at.  once  em- 
phasized. Tho  relations  of  the  other  structures  in  different 
positions  of  the  joint  are  best  understood  by  a  reference  to 
Plate  XXII,  Figs.  1 ,  2,  p.  240. 

Tho  roundness  of  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  is  due  to  the 
projection  of  the  internal  condyle  and  the  internal  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia.  The  lowest  fibres  of  the  vastnR  intemus  jwtrtly 
overlie  the  former,  whilst  curving  down  over  the  posterior 
half  of  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  are  the  fibres  of  the 
sartorius  ihere  flesh}'),  behind  which  there  lie  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  from  before  backwards,  the  tendons  of  the 
gracilis,  semimembranosus,  and  semitendiuosus.  The  semi- 
membranosus tendon  passes  away  from  the  surface  Opposite 
the  level  of  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  into  the 
posterior  border  of  which  it  is  inserted.  The  tendons  of  all 
the  other  muscles  here  enumerated  pass  down  to  be  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  tho  shaft  of  the 
tibia,  below  the  internal  tuberosity,  the  sartorius  forming 
a  broad  expansion  underneath  which  the  other  two  tendons 
are  attached  to  the  bone,  that  of  the  gracilis  lying  on 
a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  semitendinosua.  These 
details  are  not  indicated  on  the  surface  forms  by  separate 
reliefs  ;  together  they  combine  to  form  a  rounded  elevation 
which  curves  over  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  In  flexion 
the  two  inner  hamstrings,  viz  the  tendous  of  the  semi- 
membranosus aud  semiteudinosus,  become  very  prominent, 
particularly  the  latter,  and  serve  to  carry  the  line  of  the 
back  of  the  thigh  across  the  inner  and  posterior  aspect  of 
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the  flexed  joint.  On  cither  side  the.  firing  of  the  mu*cle« 
of  the  calf,  from  the  hack  and  upper  parts  of  the  femoral 
condyles  imparts  u  fullness  t«>  the  berk  of  the  limit  behind 
and  below  the  joint  (Plates  XXIV.  XXV,  XXVI.  pp.  281, 
292.  302). 

The  consideration  of  the  surface  forms  on  the  hack  of  the 
knt-  must  be  postponed  until  the  muscles  of  the  calf  have 
been  considered.    (See  p.  304.) 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  I.KO  AND  fOOT. 

Thr  muscles  of  the  leg.  applying  that  term  to  the  part 
of  the  limb  which  lie*  below  the  knee,  are  concerned  iu  the 
movements  of  the  foot  and  toes.  Before  describing  them, 
something  must  therefore  be  said  about  the  honea  of  the 
foot  and  the  ankle-joint. 

The  description  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  has  been  already 
given  in  the  previous  chapter,  but  a  more  detailed  account 
of  their  lower  extremities  is  necessary  before  tho  reader 
can  fully  appreciate  the  structure  and  movements  of  the 
ankle-joint.  Unlike  the  kneo.  both  bones  of  the  leg  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  ankle,  though  the  tibia  or  inner 
bone  plays  a  much  more  important  part  in  its  structure 
than  the  fibula  or  outer  bone.  Tho  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
is  expanded,  and  on  its  inferior  surface  displays  a  quadri- 
lateral artictdar  area,  hollow  from  before  l»a<-kwarda  and 
very  slightly  convex  from  side  to  side.  On  the  inner 
side  of  this  the  bone  is  prolonged  downwards  to  form 
a  broad  and  more  or  less  pointed  process  called  tho  internal 
malleoli!*.  The  inner  aspect  of  this  process  is  subcutaneous, 
and  corresponds  to  the  surface  projection  of  t  he  inner  ankle. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  internal  malleolus  is  provided  with 
an  articular  facet,  which  is  continuous  with  that  already 
described  on  the  under  surface  of  the  expanded  lower  end 
of  the  tibia. 
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Tha  lower  end  of  tho  Jittultl  is  also  enlarged,  and  forms 
a  process  called  the  external  mtUteolm*,   This  in  tun-rower 
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and  more  pointed  than  the  internal  malleolus.   The  outer 
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surface  of  this  external  malleolus  is  sulx-ntaneouR  and  forms 
tin-  elevation  of  the  outer  ankle.  The  inner  side  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  fihnla  is  firmly  united  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  ulterior  extremity  of  the  tibia,  beyond  which  it 
projects  considerably,  and  is  smooth  and  covered  with  ani- 
cular  cartilage.  When  the  two  bones  are  joined  together 
the  two  cartilage-covered  surfaces  become  continuous, 
and  an  articular  recess  is  formed,  bounded  on  cither  side 
by  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  respectively  of  the  two 
malleoli,  and  between  by  the  under  surface  of  tho  lower 
end  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.  The  student  should  now 
studv  the  relations  of  the  malleolar  pro- 
cesses. The  internal  malleolus  is  broader 
from  before  backwards,  less  pointed,  lies 
at  a  higher  level,  and  is  placed  some- 
what in  front  of  the  external,  which  is 
more  prominent  and  pointed,  placed  lower, 
and  lies  on  a  plane  bebiud  that  of  the 
internal  These  are  all  details  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  drawing  of  pja  ,72.  sketrh 
the  foot,  and  the  student  would  do  well    of  I>°nei  «f  "k1"' 

. ,  ,  .  ™        ankle  11a  sen  f rem 

to  impress  them  on  his  memory.  The  1^,^. 
anterior  margins  of  the  two  malleoli  are 
rounded  off  in  front,  but  posteriorly  their  borders  an- 
grooved  for  the  lodgement  of  certain  tendons  which  pass 
down  behind  them  and  so  help  to  soften  the  surface 
contours  corresponding  to  these  more  or  leas  abrupt  edges. 
One  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  fits  into  the  recess  between 
the  two  malleoli.  The  joint  between  these  three  bones  is 
eallpd  the  ankle-joint. 

Just  as  we  have  carpal,  metacarpal  and  phalangeal  bones 
in  the  hand,  so  we  have  tarsal,  metatarsal,  and  phalangeal 
bones  in  the  foot.  The  tarsal  bones  correspond  in  the  foot 
to  the  carpal  or  wrist-bones  of  the  hand.  They  are  seven 
in  number,  in  place  of  eight  as  in  the  hand  :  this  is  due  to 
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the  fact  that  the  representative  in  the  iimt  of  the  piriform 

bone  of  the  hand  has  become  I  .i  to  another  of  the  tarsal 

bones,  thus  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the  numbr  of  these 
bones  by  one. 

'I'll-  tarsal  bones  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  bones  of  the  wrist ; 
they  are  much  larger  and  stouter, 
and  constitute  a  far  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  loot  than  do  the  corre- 
sponding bones  of  the  baud.  If 
the  length  of  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot  be  taken  from  the  heel  to  the  tip 
of  the  great  toe  the  skeleton  of  the 
hinder  half  of  the  foot  is  made  up 
of  these  tarsal  lion  's,  the  half  in 
front  b  'hi£  formed  of  the  metalamaU 
and  greatly  reduced  phalange*  or 
toe-bonm.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  at  once  obvious.  It 
is  on  the  feet  that  we  habitually 
rest  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  tor 
this  purpose  strength  and  solidity 
are  necessary.  The  foot  is  not  a 
prehensile  organ  like  the  hand, 
where  mobility  is  required. 

The  tarsal  bom-s,  of  which  a  dia- 
gram is  here  given  (Fig.  173),  are 
named  the  axlragalut,  om  calci*, 
nacieular.  internal,  middle  and  ex- 
ternal cuneiforms,  and  the  cuboid. 

Of  these  the  two  most,  important 
are  the   a*tragalu«  or  huckle-bone 
and  the  ok  calci*  or  heel-hone  ;  the 
rest  help  to  form  the  rounded  sur- 
face on  the  back  of  the  foot  called  the  kuttf. 
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The  futraptlus  consists  of  a  hinder  or  larger  part,  the 
upper  sido  of  which  is  provided  with  a  somewhat  saddle- 
shaped  articular  surface.  The  fore  part  of  the  bone  is  called 
the  head.  This  rounded  surface,  which  is  moulded  on  an  ill- 
defined  neck,  articulates  with  the  navicular  bone  and  thus 
supports  the  skeleton  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.  The. 
hinder  part-  of  the  bone  is  of  little  importance  as  a  deter- 
minant of  surface  form,  but.  is  noteworthy  because  it  links 
together  the  bonps  of  the  foot  with  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

Suj>eriorly  it  fits  into  the  recess  between  the  two  malleoli, 
which  thus  prevent  its  lateral^displacement  and  also  check 
excessive  movement  from  side  to  side.  Infcriorly  it  rests 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  heel-bone,  whilst  in  front  it 
articulates,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  navicular. 

The  ot  calcis  or  heel-bone  is  not  placed  directly  beneath 
the  astragalus  but  lies  under  the  outer  half  or  so  of  that 
bone.  It  sup|K>rts  the  astragalus  in  part  on  its  upper  surface, 
and  in  part  by  means  of  a  bracket-like  process  called  the 
mixtentacuhim  tali  talus  being  another  name  applied  to 
the  astragalus-  The  inner  side  of  the  os  calcis  forms  a  wide 
hollow  which  is  overhung  by  the  sustentaculum.  The  broad 
groove  which  lies  behind  the  inner  ankle  and  between 
it  and  the  prominence  of  the  heel  altows  of  the  passage 
of  the  numerous  structures  (tendons,  vessels,  tic.)  which 
run  from  the  hack  of  the  leg  downwards  into  the  solo 
of  the  foot-  The  most  markfd  feature  of  the  os  calcis  is 
its  large  posterior  extremity,  which  forms  the  prominence 
of  the  heel  The  length  of  this  process  varies  in  different 
individuals:  it  is  longer  in  a  thin,  narrow,  and  long  foot 
than  in  a  short  and  broad  foot.  The  powerful  tendon  ot 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  called  the  tendn  Achilli*  is  inserted 
into  this  process.  The  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis  is  sub- 
cutaneous except  where  crossed  by  two  tendons  which  pass 
down  behind  the  external  malleolus:  these  tendons  help 
to  carry  the  relief  of  the  external  malleolus  on  to  the 
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surface  form  ^Responding  to  the  outer  side  of  the  heel- 
Ivone,  In  front  tbe  ns  «.ahis  articulates  with  the  cuboid, 
and  c hut  support*  tin-  baoes  which  lie  along  the  outer 

border  of  the  foot. 

Such  further  description  of  the  remaining  tarsal  bones 
us  may  be  necessary  is  for  the  present  delayed  until  the  foot 

as  41  whole  is  considered. 

The  ankle-joint  is  the  articulation  between  the  tibia 
nn>l  fibula  above  uml  the  astragalus  below.  The  fibula 
takes  but  little  shun-  in  (he  transmission  of  the  weight  of 
the  lej;  to  the  foot,  but  by  its  external  malleolar  process 
fltl'onls  support  to  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  thus 

prevents  lateral  displacement  of  the  astragalus.    It  is 

through  tln>  under  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tibia,  which  rests  011  the  saddle-shaped  surface  of  the  upper 
aspect  of  the  astragalus,  that  the  bulk  of  the  weight  passes. 
The  projection  of  the  internal  malleolus  on  the  inner  side 
assists  in  strengthening  the  joint  internally.  The  ankle 
is  further  supported  on  either  side  by  wary  strong  lateral 

ligaments  which  arc  attached  above  to  the  malleolar  processes 
an<l  pass  downwardsas  radiating  bands  which  are  <  •■unectod 
with  the  surfaces  ot  the  adjacent  Itnues  in  front,  I m- low,  and 
behind.  Anteriorly  ami  posti'riorly  the  capsule  of  the 
joint  is  oompleted  by  thin  and  weak  ligaments. 

The  movements  of  tin'  ankle-joint  are  mainly  those 
of  rlexioit  and  extension.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
axis  of  the  foot  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  leg.  The  term  flexion  is  applied  to  that  movement  in 
which  the  joini  bent  s«>as  to  briii",  the  l>a<.-k  of  the  foot 
nearer tiie  trout  of  'he  leg.  Extension  is  the  reverse  action; 
in  il  the  axis  of  the  foot  is  drawn  mora  directly  into  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  leg  the  heel  is  raised  and  the  toes 
are  pointed.  Tbe  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  that  in 
the  extreme*  of  flexion  and  extension  the  degree  of  lateral 
play  of  the  joint  varies  very  c  onsiderably.    When  the  joint 
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is  strongly  flexed  the  articular  surfaces  are  forced  together 
very  firmly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wider  part  of  the 
upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  id  driveu  home 
between  the  two  malleoli  and  acta  like  a  wedge,  thus 
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tightening  the  joint.     In  extension  the  narrower  |x>rtion 
of  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  occupies  the 
interval  between  the  two  malleoli,  the  whole  joint  is  much 
looser,  and  a  small  amount  of  Lateral  play  is  now  possible. 
The  foot  may  also  be  turned  so  that  the  sole  is  directed 
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inwards  or  outwards  as  desired  the  latter  movement  only 
to  a  Very  limited  extent.  These  movements  tako  place 
at  the  joints  between  the  tarsal  bones  and  not  at  the 
ankle,  though  the  slight  lateral  play  of  the  latter  joint  may 
assist  a  little  iu  imparting  more  freedom  to  the  movement. 

The  hmmcJm  of  the  leg  are  subdivided  into  three  groups: 
those  lying  in  front  of  the  bones,  those  behind,  and  those 
which  run  ulong  the  outer  side  of  the  fibula.  The  leg, 
similarly  to  the  thigh,  is  invested  with  a  sheath  of  fascia 
like  a  stocking :  along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  this  aheath 
is  blended  with  the  anterior  internal  subcutaneous  surface 
of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  so  that  it  ceaaes  to  exist  as  a 
distinct  layer  as  it  lies  over  the  bone.  From  the  deep 
surface  of  the  sheath  along  the  outer  side  there  pass  in 
partitions  which  connect  it  with  the  fibula.  These  inter- 
muncular  nepta,  as  they  are  called,  separate  the  muscles 
which  lie  along  the  outer  side  of  the  fibula  from  those  in 
front  and  behind.  Iu  the  region  of  the  ankle  the  fascia 
of  the  leg  becomes  thickened  and  forms  more  or  less 
distinct  bands,  one  of  which  passes  across  the  front  of 
the  ankle,  another  over  its  inner,  and  a  third  over  its 
outer  side  :  these  are  called  annular  ligament*,  and  serve  to 
retain  in  position  the  numerous  tendons  which  pass  over  the 
different  aspects  of  the  joint,  preventing  them  from  being 
drawn  away  from  the  surface  of  the  bones  in  whatever  direc- 
tion the  foot  is  moved  plates  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.  292,  30a). 

The  muscles  which  lie  along  the  front  of  the  leg  arf 
the  following— the  tibial  it  anticus,  the  trinw  propriu* 
halluci*  (special  extensor  of  the  great  toe),  the  extensor 
longu*  digitorum(\oi\n,  extensor  of  the  toesf.and  the  peroneux 
tertiun.  Th  'se  muscles  arise  partly  from  the  tibia,  partly 
from  the  fibula,  and  also  from  the  interosseous  membrane 
which  connects  the  two  bones  throughout  nearly  their 
whole  length,  and  which,  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  bones,  separates  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  leg 
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from  those  which  lie  deeply  on  the  back.  The  tendons 
of  these  four  muscles  pass  down  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint 
under  cover  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament ;  they  are 
therefore  flexor  muscles  of  the  ankle,  though  the  reader 
will  notice  that  some  of  them  are  named  extensors.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  how  the  action  of  a  muscle  varies 
according  to  the  joints  over  which  it  passes ;  thus  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  toes  pass  along  the  dorsal  or  ox- 
tensor  surface  of  the  toes,  and  in  action  will  Htraighten 
or  extend  them,  but  as  they  pass  down  to  reach  the  toes  they 
cross  over  the  front  or  flexor  aspect  of  the  ankle  and  thus 
become  flexors  of  that  joints 

Of  these  muscles  the  innermost  is  the  tibial  i*  antic**. 
It  lies  along  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  from 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  which  it  arises,  as  well  as  from  the 
external  tuberosity  of  the  same  bone:  deeply  it  takes  origin 
from  the  interosseous  membrane.  Tho  muscle  becomes 
tendinous  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and,  following  the 
line  of  the  shin  for  some  distance,  passes  over  the  middle 
of  tho  front  of  tho  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  across  the  ankle- 
joint  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  reaches 
the  middle  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  round  which 
it  turns  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  and  under  surface 
of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  and  tho  base  of  tho  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  great  toe  (Plate  XXV,  Fig.  i,  p.  292,  and 
Plate  XXVI,  p.  302). 

Above,  where  the  muscle  is  thick  and  fleshy,  it  serves 
to  conceal  tho  outline  of  the  sharp  anterior  border  of  the 
tibia;  it  carries  tho  roundness  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  leg  on  to  the  front,  imparting  a  fullness  to  it,  and  con- 
cealing the  shank-like  appearance  which  is  obvious  when 
this  muscle  is  wasted.  The  tibialis  anticus  is  a  flexor 
of  the  ankle,  and  also  assists  in  raising  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot  from  the  ground  and  turning  the  solo  inwards. 

Lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tibialis  anticus  is  the 
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Jong  e.rten*ar  of  thf  torn.  This  mwls  arises  from  the 
external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  in  front  of  the  point  of 
its  articulation  with  the  head  of  the  fibula,  from  the  head 
of  the  Hbula,  from  the  anterior  imrface  of  the  shaft  of  that 
bone,  and  from  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. The  fleshy  fibres  which  arise  from  the  lower  quarter 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula  have  a  different  insertion 
from  the  fibres  which  arise  above.  This  small  slip  is  called 
the  peroneim  tertiwt,  and  its  tendon  pauses  to  be  inserted 
into  the  dorsal  or  upper  surface  of  the  base  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  little  toe  (Plates  XXV.  XXVI.  pp.  292, 302). 

The  pernneus  tertius  is  of  little  importance  from  the 
present  jmiut  of  view,  and  may  for  all  practical  purposes 
be  disregarded.  The  bo  Ik  of  the  fibres  which  arise  from 
the  front  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  viz.  those  which  spring 
from  the  upper  three-quarters,  unite  in  front  to  form 
a  tendon  which  passes  down  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
muscle  in  the  lower  half  of  the  leg.  Under  cover  of 
the  anterior  annular  ligament  this  tendon  divide*  into  four 
separate  sli]w,  which  spread  out  below  the  level  of  the  liga- 
ment and  pass  to  the  upper  or  dorsal  surface  of  the  four 
outer  toes,  where  they  form  expansions  which  are  inserted 
into  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  these 
toes.  The  fibres  of  the  peroneus  fortius  lie  close  to  the 
tendon  which  passes  to  the  little  toe,  but  its  tendon,  in 
place  of  passing  along  the  dorsum  of  the  little  toe,  curves 
outwards  to  be  attached,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  upper  or 
dorsal  surface  of  the  enlarged  posterior  extremity  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  that  too  (Plates  XXV.  XXVI,  pp.  392. 30a). 

The  fleshy  l>ellies  of  the  tibialis  antiens  and  the  long 
extensor  of  the  toes  lie  clone  together  in  the  npper  half  of 
the  log.  At  the  point  where  these  muscles  become  tendinous 
they  separate,  and  in  the  interval  between  them  another 
muscle  ap|ioars  :  this  is  the  s]>ecial  extensor  of  the  great  toe. 

The  special  extensor  of  the  great  toe  arises  from  the 
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middle  three  fifths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
fibula,  and  also  from  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  interosseous 
membrane.  At  its  origin  it  is  in  part  concealed  by  the  long 
extensor  of  the  toes  and  the  anterior  tibial  mnscle,  but 
becomes  superficial  as  it  occupies  the  interval  between 
the  tendons  of  these  two  musrles.  The  tendon  of  tho 
special  extensor  of  the  great  toe  therefore  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  tendons  of  the  foregoing 
muscles,  and,  entering  a  distinct  compartment  of  the 
anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint,  passes  along 
the  inner  and  upper  aspect  of  the  instep  to  reach  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  great  toe,  into  the  base  of  the  terminal 
phalanx  of  which  it  is  inserted.  In  front  of  the  ankle  this 
tendon  lies  immediately  to  the  outer  aide  of  that  of  the 
tibialis  an tii-us.  but  when  the  latter  has  passed  to  the  middle 
of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  that  to  the  great  toe  becomes 
the  most  internal  of  the  tendons,  passing  along  the  upper 
surface  of  the  foot  The  special  extensor  of  the  great  toe 
and  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes,  as  their  names  imply,  act 
as  straighteneni  or  extensors  of  the  toes,  but  they  also  act  as 
flexors  of  the  foot  on  the  leg  (Plates  XXV,  XXVI.  pp.292.302). 

Lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  tee* 
is  the  group  of  muscles  which  arise  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula.  This  comprises  the 
two  peroneal  muttcle*,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  terms 
longus  and  brevis  applied  to  them  ;  the  longer  of  these 
muscles  is  the  more  superficial  and  overlies  the  shorter 
one  (Plates  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.  292,  302). 

The  perotieu*  brecu  arises  froni  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  and  from 
the  intermuscular  septa  on  either  aide  of  it.  It  ends 
in  a  tendon  which  winds  round  the  back  of  the  external 
malleolus  and  is  inserted  along  the  outer  side  of  the  foot 
into  the  projection  at  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  little  toe.    The  peronetus  fonyux  arises  from  the  head 
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of  the  fibula  and  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  shaft ,  its  fleshy  part  overlies  the  origin  of 
the  peroneus  brevis,  and  its  tendon  courses  down  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the  same  muscle  to  reach  the  back 
of  the  prominence  of  the  external  malleolus,  behind  and 
beneath  which  it  passes  in  company  with  the  tendon 
of  the  brevis  to  reach  the  outer  border  of  the  foot. 
At  a  point  just  behind  the  prominent  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  little  toe  the  tendon  enters  a  groove  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  cuboid  (one  of  the  two  tarsal  bones 
of  the  outer  border  of  the  foot),  and  courses  deeply  across 
the  sole  of  the  foot  to  be  iuserted  into  the  internal 
cuneiform  and  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe.  The  tendon  aa  it  crosses  the  under  surface  of  the  foot 
lies  deeply,  and  lias  no  influence  whatever  on  the  surface 
forma.  These  two  muscles,  as  they  cover  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  fibula,  conceal  the  form  of  the  shaft  of  that  bone. 
Above,  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  readily  recognized.  Below, 
the  external  malleolar  process  and  the  bone  immediately 
above  it  are  sulicutannous,  occupying  the  interval  between 
the  jieronei,  which  pass  bohiud.  and  the  lowest  fibres  of  the 
long  extensor  of  the  toes  and  the  fibres  of  the  peroneus 
tertius,  which  lie  in  front  In  the  upper  three-fourths 
of  the  leg  the  anterior  borders  of  the  peroneus  longus  and 
brevis  are  in  contact,  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  long 
extensor  of  the  hies,  which  lies  in  front;  behind,  the  peronei 
run  alongside  the  anterior  external  border  of  one  of  the 
calf  muscles,  called  the  solous,  which  here  takes  origin 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  head  and  shaft  of  the  fibula. 
In  the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg  these  muscles  separate  from 
one  another,  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  passing  behind  the 
external  malleolus,  whilst  that  of  the  snleus  is  continued 
down  to  the  prominence  of  the  heel.  An  interval  is  thus 
formed  which  in  the  living  is  filled  with  fat  and  bridged 
over  by  certain  layers  of  fascia;  this  corresponds  to  the 
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surface  hollow  between  the  external  malleolus  and  the 
teudo  Aehillis,  or  tendon  of  the  calf  muscles;  the  depth 
of  this  hollow  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  fat 
prvsent,  Occasionally  one  of  the  deeper  muscles  of  the 
back  of  the  leg,  called  the  long  JUxor  of  the  great  toe, 
becomes  uncovered  in  the  interval  above  described,  though 
lying  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  surface  :  this 
muscle  exorcises  but  a  slight  influence  on  the  surface  forms. 

The  tendons  of  the  two  peronei  as  they  pass  down  behind 
the  outer  ankle  lie  obliquely  across  the  outer  surface 
of  the  oa  calcis  or  heel-bone :  in  this  position  they  are 
held  down  by  a  ligament,  called  the  external  annular 
ligament.  By  this  means  the  prominence  of  the  outer 
ankle  is  rendered  less  abrupt,  and  the  surface  contours 
become  more  rounded.  The  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  act 
as  extensors  of  the  foot,  i.  e.  they  assist  in  (Minting  the  toes. 
Along  with  the  peroneus  tertius  they  also  raise  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  and  turn  the  sole  outwards :  tho  range 
of  this  movement  is  limited.  Their  principal  action  is 
to  antagonize  the  muscles  which  turn  the  sole  of  the  foot 
inwards;  accordingly,  when  the  foot  is  inverted  they  will 
draw  the  foot  back  again  into  its  normal  position. 

The  muscles  on  tho  back  of  the  leg  which  form  the 
prominence  of  the  calf  are  subdivided  into  a  superficial  and 
a  deep  group.  The  latter  consists  of  the  long  flexors  of  the 
toes  and  the  tibialis  posticus.  They  are  placed  so  deeply, 
however,  that  thoy  have  little  direct  influence  on  the 
modelling  of  the  surface,  though  by  their  presence  they 
impart  a  fullness  to  the  limb.  The  tendons  of  these  muscles 
all  pass  down  into  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  a  series  of  grooves, 
which  lie  behind  the  prominence  of  the  inner  ankle  and 
between  it  and  the  projection  of  the  heel.  It  is  here  that, 
to  a  slight  extent,  their  fleshy  bellies  crop  up  between  the 
tendo  Achillis  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  tibia,  as  will 
be  noticed  hereafter  (Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  2,  p.  302). 
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The  superficial  muscles  of  the  posterior  group  are  the 
t«)Un»  and  the  gantrocnrmiutt.  The  nolru-H  is  the  deeper  of  the 
two.  It  arises  from  the  back  of  the  head  and  upper  third 
of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  aud  from  the  back  of  the  shaft  of 
the  tibia  along  a  line  which  leads  from  the  surface  011  the 
external  tubcroisity,  where  the  head  of  the  fibula  articulates, 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  to  blend  with  the  posterior 
border  of  the  bone,  i.  e.  that  border  which  limits  posteriorly 
the  subcutaneous  internal  surface  of  the  shaft-  The  muscle 
is  attached  to  this  border  as  low  down  as  the  junction  of 
the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  length  of  the 
tibia.  The  student  will  observe  that  the  soleus  takes  origin 
from  the  posterior  borders  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  from 
the  tibia  on  the  inner  side,  and  from  the  fibula  on  the  outer 
side:  the  importance  of  this  will  be  further  referred  to. 

Between  the  two  bones  the  muscle  -arises  from  a  ten- 
dinous arch,  which  crosses  over  the  deeper  structures.  The 
fleshy  fibres  which  are  short,  are  inserted  into  a  broad 
tendon,  which  gradually  narrows  as  it  passes  downwards. 
The  lateral  fibres  of  origin  as  they  spring  from  the  tibia 
and  fibula  pass  obliquely  towards  the  middle  line  of  the 
muscle.  The  tendon,  which  also  receives  the  insertion  of 
the  gnstrocueinius  muscle,  is  called  the  tendo  Achiiii*,  and  is 
attached  below  to  the  back  ]>urt  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
heel-bone  (Plates  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.  292.  30a), 

The  ga*trocHemiu»,  which  rests  upon  and  lies  suj>orficial 
to  the  soleus,  has  no  attachment  to  the  bones  of  the  leg. 
It  arises  by  two  heads  from  the  back  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  thigh-bone,  immediately  above  the  condyles.  At  its 
origin  it  is  partly  tendinous  and  partly  fleshy.  The  two 
bellies  lie  side  by  aide  behind  the  knee,  with  the  hamstring 
tendons  to  their  inner  and  outer  sides:  below,  when*  they 
have  escaped  from  the  confining  influence  of  these  structures, 
the  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius  become  much  enlarged  and 
bulge  out  laterally  (Plate  XXV,  Fig.  a,  p.  392*. 
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Tho  inner  head  is  more  prominent  than  the  outer,  and 
somewhat  lunger.  Both  bellies  are  inserted  into  the  super- 
ficial aspect  of  the  ttndo  Achillix,  about  the  level  of  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  the  inner  head,  as  has  been  said,  reaching 
a  somewhat  lower  level  than  the  outer-  Above,  where  the 
two  heads  of  the  muscle  lie  behind  the  knee  and  between 
the  hamstrings,  they  are  separated  by  a  V-gkaped  interval 
which  bounds  inferiorly  the  hollow  called  the  ham.  Below 
this  the  angle  of  the  V  >s  continued  downwards  as  a  linear 
depression,  which  serves  to  indicate  the  separation  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  muscle :  this  may  be  traced  right  down 
to  the  insertion,  where  it  opens  out  to  correspond  with 
an  interval  overlying  the  tendon  and  placed  between  tho 
rounded  and  somewhat  pointed  inferior  extremities  of 
the  flesh)'  bellies. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  2, 
the  inner  belly  of  the  gastrocnemius  overlaps  tho  upper  part 
of  the  inner  or  tibial  attachment  of  the  soleus,  and  here 
determines  the  outline  of  the  limb  as  seen  from  either  front 
or  back.  The  outer  belly,  being  narrower,  does  not  overlap 
the  outer  or  fibular  attachment  of  the  soleus.  so  that  the 
gastrocnemius  plays  no  part  in  determining  the  snrfiue 
outline  of  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  as  viewed  from  the  back 
or  front ;  here  the  outline  depends  on  the  soleus  above  and 
the  peronei  below  (Plate  XXV,  Figs.  1,  2,  p.  292). 

The  tendo  Achilii*,  which  is  the  combined  tendon  of  the 
soleus  and  gastrocnemius,  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  back 
of  the  leg.  Its  size  and  strength  vary  with  the  muscular 
development  of  the  model ;  superiorly  it  may  attain  a  width 
of  three  inches.  At  this  point  it  receives  the  insertions  of 
the  fleshy  bel  1  ies  of  the  gastrocnemius !  gradually  dim inishing 
in  width  as  it  passes  downwards,  it  receives  on  either  side 
the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  soleus  as  they  run  towards  the 
middle  line  of  the  calf— from  the  fibula  on  the  outer  side 
and  the  tibia  on  the  inner  side. 
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At  a  point  about  three  or  fonr  inches  above  its  lower 
attachment  the  tendon  runs  down  clear  of  muscular  fibres, 
and,  gradually  tapering,  at  a  point  about  an  inch  above  the 
tuberosity  of  the  heel  it  again  expands  before  it  is  actually 
inserted  into  the  os  calcis.  At  its  narrowest  part  the  tendon 
measures  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  bnt  this, 
as  has  been  said,  largely  depends  on  the  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  model:  it  is  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of 
the  heel-bone  about  or  somewhat  below  its  middle.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone  is  separated 
from  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon  by  a  little  sac  called 
a  bursa,  containing  oily  fluid,  which  serves  to  lubricate  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  bone  and  tendon  as  they  move 
on  one  another.  Not  unfrequently  the  bone  below  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  projects  somewhat ;  this,  when 
covered  by  the  dense  tissue  of  the  heel,  forms  a  rounded 
contour  distinct  from  and  below  the  insertion  of  the  tendo 
Achillu.  This  appearance  is  often  represented  in  the  antique, 
and  is  well  seen  in  the  outstretched  left  leg  of  the  Fighting 
Gladiator.  This  form  of  heel  is  by  no  means  universal,  and 
the  student  need  not  be  disappointed  if  he  fails  to  meet 
with  it  in  the  majority  of  models  he  examines. 

The  gastrocnemius  and  soletls  are  powerful  extensors  of  the 
ankle.  If  the  foot  be  raised  from  the  ground  and  the  toes 
pointed,  the  toot  acts  like  a  lever  of  the  first  class :  the  ankle 
is  tho  fulcrum ;  the  part  of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  ankle  is 
the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  which  in  this  instance  repre- 
sents the  weight ;  the  part  of  the  foot  behind  the  ankle  is 
the  short  arm  to  which  the  force  exercised  by  the  muscles  is 
applied.  It  is  by  the  contraction  of  the  same  muscles  that 
we  are  enabled  to  raise  ourselvps  on  tiptoe  ;  in  this  posi- 
tion the  foot  is  now  converted  into  a  lever  of  the  second 
class,  the  fulcrum  being  represented  by  tho  part  of  the  foot 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  weight  corresponding  to  the 
ankle  through  which  tho  prcssuru  exercised  by  the  bulk  of 
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the  body  is  transmitted  to  the  foot,  the  force,  as  before,  being 
applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  heel. 

Bat  the  reader  will  note  that  the  gastrocnemius  muscle 
differs  from  the  soleus  in  not  being  attached  to  the  bones 
of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone  ; 
it  therefore  passes  behind  the  knee,  and  will  accordingly, 
under  certain  conditions,  act  as  a  flexor  of  that  joint 
These  conditions  are  the  fixation  of  the  ankle-joint  by  the 
extensor  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg  and  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  knee  on  the  front  of 
the  thigh. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
a  point  of  some  practical  importance  arises.  It  has  been 
shown  how  the  foot  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lever ;  the  force 
necessary  to  effect  the  same  results  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
length  of  the  lever ;  thus  a  short  lever  will  require  a  greater 
force  to  produce  the  same  result  as  when  a  long  lever  is 
employed  It  follows  from  this  that  the  development  of 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  which  supply  the  power  will  stand 
in  some  relation  to  the  foot.  Experience  proves  that  this 
is  the  case.  We  find  the  most  marked  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  calf  associated  with  a  short  foot  and  a  short 
heel,  while  a  long  foot  and  a  long  heel  are  the  usual  con- 
comitants of  a  poorly  developed  calf.  Yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  latter  type  is  less  able  to  perform  feats  of 
endurance  and  fatigue  than  the  former;  indeed,  an  examina- 
tion of  tho  legs  of  some  of  the  best  running  men  of  the 
day  goes  far  to  prove  that  their  success  does  not  at  all 
depend  on  an  excess  in  the  bulk  of  tho  calf,  for  many  of 
them  display  what  an  uneducated  spectator  might  regard 
as  but  a  feeble  development  of  these  muscles. 

During  powerful  contraction  of  these  muscles,  as  in  the 
act  of  standing  on  tiptoe,  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius become  outstanding  elevations,  their  lower  ends 
where  they  are  inserted  into  the  tendo  Achillis  forming 
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abrupt  margins  of  a  more  or  loss  pointed  form.  At  the 
same  time  the  fibres  of  the  soleus  which  lie  uncovered  on 
either  side  of  the  limb  form  elongated  surface  elevations, 
which  blend  inferiorly  with  the  margins  of  the  tundo 
Achillis,  the  broad  expanded  upper  surface  of  which  cor- 
responds to  a  more  or  less  triangular  flattened  urea,  which 
gradually  narrows  and  merges  inferiorly  with  the  ridge 
which  leads  below  to  the  prominence  of  the  heel,  and  which 
corresponds  to  that  part  of  the  tendon  which  is  free  from 
muscular  fibres  (  Plates  VI,  XXV,  pp.  42,  2^21. 

In  the  profile  view  of  the  back  of  the  limb  the  outline  of 
the  upper  half  or  so  of  the  leg  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
fleshy  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  will  vary  according 
to  their  state  of  contraction  :  below,  the  outline  depends  on 
the  tendo  Achillis.  This  outline  is  gently  curved — convex 
backwards  above  and  slightly  hollow  below,  where  it  passes 
to  the  heel :  the  latter  curve  should  not  be  unduly  empha- 
sized, as  it  leads  to  an  unpleasant  projection  of  the  heel. 

In  front  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sole  us  is  defined  by  a  straight  linear  de- 
pression, which  passes  from  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula  to  the  outer  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis ;  this  line 
serves  to  se}tarate  the  calf  muscles  l>ehind  from  the  perouei 
(long  and  short!  in  front  (Plate  XXVI,  p.  302). 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
are  very  clearly  mapped  out  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
tibia.  This  border,  the  reader  will  remember,  corresponds  to 
that,  margin  of  the  lione  which  defines  posteriorly  the  sub- 
cutaneous surface  of  the  shall,  the  surface  which  lies  between 
the  flexors  of  the  ankle  in  front  and  the  extensor  muscles 
posteriorly-  Hehimi  the  ti p| ».-r  fourth  or  so  of  thil  HHUTgtl 
lies  the  inner  prominent  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  where 
it  escapes  from  under  cover  of  the  inner  hamstrings  as  they 
[>ass  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  middle  third 
of  this  margin  lies  in  front  of  the  fibres  of  the  soleus  which 
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arise  from  the  tibia,  and  which  are  passing  obliquely  down- 
awards  and  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  border 
of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Below  that  point  the  posterior  border 
of  the  tibia  is  separated  from  the  tendo  Achillis  by  an 
elongated  triangular  interval,  the  apex  of  which  is  directed 
upwards.    It  is  here  that  the  fleshy  bellies  of  some  of  the 
deeper  muscles,  particularly  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes, 
become  superficial  and  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  the 
surface,  helping  to  fill  up  the  gap  that  would  otherwise 
exist  between  the  tibia  and   the  tendo  Achillis.  The 
hollow  behind  the  inner  ankle  is  of  crescentic  form.  Its 
greatest  width  Ls  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the 
prominence  of  the  heel :  suj>uriorly  it  fades  away  on  the 
surface  corresponding  to  the  triangular  interval  abore 
referred  to;  whilst  inferiorly  it  curves  behind  and  below 
the  inner  ankle  to  pass  under  the  inner  bonier  of  the  foot 
and  thus  reach  the  hollow  of  the  sole.   The  margins  of  this 
hollow  are  less  abrupt  than  might  be  expected  from  an 
inspection  of  the  skeleton  ;  this  is  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  fascia,  which  here  forms  the  internal  annular  ligament 
and  serves  to  bridge  over  the  interval.    It  is  beneath  this 
structure  that  the  tendons  of  the  deep  muscle.?  of  the  back  of 
the  leg  pass  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  muscles  which  spring 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  heel-bone,  and  which  run 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  have  also  a 
considerable  influence  in  modifying  the  surface  forms ;  and 
the  distribution  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  which  here  forms 
the  pad  of  the  heel  should  not  be  overlooked  (Plate  XXYIJi 
In  studying  the  outline  of  the  leg  as  seen  from  the  front 
the  student's  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
outlines  of  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the  limb  do  not 
depend  on  any  of  the  structures  which  lie  on  the  front  ot 
the  leg.  but  are  chiefly  due  to  the  projection  ou  either  side 
of  the  muscles  of  the  calf    Along  the  outer  side  the  fibular 
attachment  of  the  soleus  determines  the  outliue  of  about  the 
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iipjxr  third  of  the  limb  ;  below,  the  outline  is  carried  down 
to  the  external  ankle  by  the  two  peronei  muscles  (long  and 
short).  If  the  outline  of  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  be 
divided  into  thirds,  the  upper  third  is  dne  to  the  projection 
of  the  inner  belly  of  the  gastrocnemius,  the  middle  third 
to  the  fibres  of  the  solens  arising  from  the  tibia,  whilst  the 
lower  third,  which  includes  the  projection  of  the  inner 
ankle  below,  depends  for  its  fullness  above  on  the  fleshy 
fibres  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  toea,  which  here  become 
superficial  between  the  tibia  in  front  and  the  tendo  Achillis 
behind  (Plate  XXV,  Figs,  i,  a,  p.  292 1 

The  hollow  behind  the  knee,  the  hum.  so  called,  was  not 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  because  the  reader  was  not 
then  familiar  with  all  the  structures  necessary  to  enable  him 
fully  to  understand  the  relations  of  this  space. 

The  hollow  corresponds  to  a  diamond-shaped  inter- 
muscular space  which  lies  behind  the  knee-joint.  Above, 
it  is  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  hamstring  muscles  as 
they  pass  on  either  side  of  the  knee,  the  biceps  to  the  outer 
side,  the  semi  tend  inosus  and  semimembranosus  to  the  inner 
side.  Below,  the  space  corresponds  to  the  V  *l11M""r'  ln* 
terval  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  as  they 
arise  from  the  back  and  upper  surface  of  each  femoral 
condyle  The  interval  is  occupied  by  a  large  quantity  of  soft 
fat  in  which  lie  the  vessels  and  nerves  passing  down  to 
the  leg.  Stretching  across  from  the  sides  of  the  space  is 
a  layer  of  fascia,  which  is  specially  strong  in  this  region ; 
it  is  really  only  a  specialized  part  of  the  general  fascial 
investment  of  the  limb:  this  overlies  the  hollow,  immediately 
beneath  the  skin  and  superficial  fat,  and  serves  to  retain  the 
contents  of  the  space  in  position.  The  tenseness  of  this 
fascia  varies  with  the  position  of  the  limb :  when  the  knee 
is  bent  it  Incomes  relaxed,  and  auy  one  may  satisfy  himself 
as  to  this  by  feeling  the  back  of  the  knee  when  the  joint 
is  tlexed.    The  sharp  skin  folds  on  either  side  depend  on 
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thp  position  of  the  inner  and  crater  hamstrings,  within  which 
the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  be  felt  passing  up 
to  the  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone  (Plate  XXV,  p.  292). 

With  the  limb  in  the  extended  condition  the  fascia  is 
rendered  tense,  and  the  student  will  experience  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  afore- mentioned  details  unless  he  is  familiar 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  region.  In  this  position  the  ham- 
string tendons  are  best  recognized  further  up  the  back  of  the 
limb,  and,  in  place  of  there  being  a  hollow  between  them 
below,  there  is  a  distinct  fullness  over  the  back  of  the  joint, 
due  to  the  contents  of  the  space  being  pushed  up  against 
the  tightly  stretched  fascia,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  itomtion  the  femoral  condyles  together  with  the 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  are  now  forced  back  as  far  as 
possible.  The  position  of  the  hamstring  tendons  on  either 
side  of  this  central  elevation  is  now  indicated  by  shut  low 
longitudinal  furrows,  which  pass  down  towards  the  inner 
and  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  external  reaching 
the  head  of  the  fibula.  In  women  the  inner  of  these 
furrows  is  often  especially  well  marked.  The  appearance 
may  jierhaps  bo  better  described  by  saying  that  in  the  ex- 
tended position  of  the  limb  the  surface  elevation  overlying 
the  calf  is  prolonged  upwards  on  the  back  of  the  thigh, 
occupying  like  a  wedge  the  ^  shaped  interval  between 
the  outer  and  inner  hamstrings,  the  position  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  shallow  furrows  above  described. 
Crossing  this  elevation  at  a  level  corresponding  to  the 
joint  is  a  cntanemis  fold  or  line  of  flexure.  This  fold  ia 
either  slightly  curved  with  the  convexity  directed  upwards, 
or  it  may  display  a  slight  obliquity  in  its  direction,  being 
a  little  higher  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side.  Its 
depth  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals :  in  a  spare 
model  it  is  but  faintly  seen,  but  in  one  in  whom  there  is 
much  superficial  fat,  or  in  women,  it  is  readily  recognized. 
The  fold  is  of  course  stretched  during  extension  of  the 
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joint,  but  becomes  at  once  emphasized  when  the  knee  is 
bent  (Plates  VI,  XXV,  pp.  42,  292). 

Little  need  be  mid  tmyond  what  has  been  Rtated  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  structures  already  described 
on  the  form  of  the  limb;  in  powerful  contraction  the 
Hues  of  separation  of  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg 
arc  indicated  by  a  series  of  shallow  longitudinal  furrows 
all  more  or  less  parallel,  and  best  seen  in  the  upper  or 
fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  Passiug  from  within  outwards, 
we  can  recognize  the  furrows  se|iuruting  the  anterior 
tibial  muscle  from  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes,  the  long 
extensor  of  the  toes  from  the  peronei  (long  and  short),  and 
the  peronei  (long  and  short)  from  the  fibular  origin  of  the 
soleus.  The  surface  markings  on  the  back  and  inner  side 
of  the  h'g  have  been  sufficiently  wphunad  (Plates  XXIV, 
XXV,  pp.  281,  29a). 

We  have  taken  as  our  typo  the  spare  athletic  male.  The 
influence  of  the  muscles  on  the  surface  forms  is  much 
reduced  whenever  the  subcutaneous  fat  becomes  abundant : 
this  is  exemplified  in  the  female,  in  whom  the  limb  presents 
a  uniformly  smooth  appearance  with  little  or  no  indication 
of  subjacent  structures  except  under  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances  ;  the  outlines  are  more  flowing,  and  the  curves 
more  uniform.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that 
in  the  female  the  fullness  of  the  calf  descends  to  a  lower 
level  than  in  the  male.  Iu  women,  owing  to  their  more 
deliratelv  modelled  bones,  the  surface  forms  of  the  inner 
and  outer  ankle  are  less  prominent  and  more  rounded  than 
in  the  male.  The  shortness  of  the  female  foot  is  no  doubt 
associated  with  the  greater  relative  development  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  (Plate  XXIII.  Fiffs.  I.  2,  p.  245). 

As  has  been  already  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
chapter,  the  skeleton  of  the  foot  consists  of  tarsal,  metatarsal, 
and  phalangeal  boat*  The  pail  of  the  foot  formed  by  the 
tarsal  bones  exceeds  in  length  that  formed  by  the  metatarsal, 
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and  similarly  that  formed  by  the  series  of  metatarsals  exceeds 
in  length  that  formed  by  the  phalanges  or  bones  of  the 
toea  Thin  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  what  one  sees 
in  the  hand  ;  the  combined  length 
of  the  phalanges  or  finger-bones  is 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  palm 
or  metacarpal  lumps,  and  these  in 
turn  exceed  the  length  of  the  part 
of  the  hand  formed  by  the  wrist  or 
carpal  bones.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  differences  are  correlated  with 
the  functions  the  foot  is  called  upon 
to  discharge,  for  the  toes,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  mast  freely  movable 
part  of  the  hand  the  fingers— are 
much  reduced  in  their  relative  pro- 
portions, whilst  that  part  which 
corresponds  to  the  supporting  part 
of  the  hand,  the  wrist,  is  greatly 
increased.  As  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  this  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  tarsal  elements  imparts 
greater  strength  and  solidity  to  the 
foot,  requirements  of  which  it  stands 
much  in  need  from  the  nature  of 
the  duties  it  has  to  perform. 

The  astragalus  and  os  calcis  have 
been  sufficiently  described  (ante, 
ji  288).  The  astragalus  supports  the 
inner  column  of  the  foot,  which 
consists,  in  order  from  behind  for- 
wards, of  the  navicular,  the  three 
cuneiforms,  and  the  three  metatamal 
bone*  which  support  the  three  inner  toea, 
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The  oh  calcis,  or  heel-bone,  supports  tit©  skeleton  of  the 
outer  column  of  the  fool,  which  includes  from  behind 
forwards  t lie  cuboid  and  the  mrtittarnal  bone*  of  the  two 
outer  toes.  The  outer  border  of  the  foot,  as  we  proceed  from 
the  heel  forwurd,  is  formed  by  the  os  calcis  or  heel- bone,  the 
cuboid,  the  metatarsal  boue,  and  the  phalanges  of  the  little 
toe.  The  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  U  characterized 
by  an  enlarged  base  j  this  forms  a  marked  projection 
which  can  be  readily  felt  at  the  middle  of  the  outer  border 
of  the  foot.  Tracing  the  outline  of  the  inner  bonier  of 
the  foot,  the  os  calcis  can  be  recognized  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  heel :  below  and  in  front  of  the  inner  ankle  the  sus- 
tentaculum tali  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus  can  be 
felt ;  in  front  of  the  latter  the  projecting  inner  bonier  of 
the  navicular  bone,  called  the  tuberosity,  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished; lying  iu  front  of  this  is  the  internal  cuneiform, 
articulating  anteriorly  with  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe;  this  joint  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the 
middle  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  reckoning  the  distance 
from  the  heel  to  the  tip  of  the  great  toe.  In  front,  the  head 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  articulate*  with  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe  which  in  turn  supports  the  terminal  phalanx 
of  that  digit,  there  being  only  two  phalanges  iu  the  great 
toe  in  place  of  three  as  in  the  others,  an  arrangement  which 
is  in  correspondence  with  what  we  have  seen  iu  the  case 
cf  the  thumb.  The  joint  between  the  metatarsal  bone  and 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  ttw  is  supported  beneath 
by  two  small  nodules  of  bone:  these  are  called  *t*timoid 
bones  anil  the  whole  joint  so  formed  corresponds  to  what 
is  known  as  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  The  bones  which 
form  the  outer  and  inner  columns  of  the  foot,  above  referred 
to,  are  themselves  united  together  by  joints  and  ligaments, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  bones  of  the  toes,  which 
are  not  laterally  nnited  to  each  other  (Fig.  1761. 

Just  as  the  bones  of  the  hand  were  arranged  so  as  to 
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form  tho  hollow  of  the  palm,  so  the  bones  of  the  foot 
are  united  together  to  form  a  series  of  arches,  both  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  which  curve  the  sole  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  of  its  surface  is 
never  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
best  way  by  which  to  demonstrate 
tins  is  to  wet.  the  foot  by  dipping  it  in 
water  and  then  step  on  a  dry  floor; 
the  wet  imprint  left  when  the  foot  is 
lifted  represents  accurately  the  surface 
of  the  solo  which  has  touched  the 
ground.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  heel,  the  outer  border  of  the  foot, 
tho  fore  part  of  the  foot,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  and 
the  pads  which  cover  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  other  metatarso-phalangeal 
joints  have  all  been  in  contact  with 
tho  floor,  whilst  tho  part  corresponding 
to  the  interval  between  the  heel  and 
ball  of  the  great  toe  lying  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  foot  has  not  touched 
the  ground,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  floor  corresponding  to  this 
part,  of  the  foot  is  dry. 

Again,  it  must  have  been  the  ex- 
perience of  every  one  trying  on  a  new 
boot  that  the  fit  was  apparently  com- 
fortable and  perfect  when  the  foot 
was  raised  bnt  on  placing  the  foot  to 
the  ground  and  throwing  the  weight 
of  the  body  on  it  the  boot,  which  other- 
wise appeared  to  fit  the  wearer,  then  felt  cramped  and 
tight ;  this  at  once  brings  home  the  fact  that  under  these 
different  conditions  the  shape  and  size  of  the  foot  alter 


FlO.  177.  Outline! 
of  the  imprint  of  the 
•ole  of  the  foot.  The 
dotted  line  shows  th« 
outline  of  the  sole  of 
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rests  without  pressure 
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its  diumeters  when  it 
is  subjected  to  pres- 
sure. 
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considerably ;  in  other  words,  the  foot  spreads  out  when 
the  weight  of  thp  body  in  thrown  upon  it :  it  lengthens,  the 
toes  being  pushed  further  into  the  point  of  the  boot  and 
it  becomes  wider,  as  is  proved  by  the  tightness  across  the 
instep  (see  Fig.  1 77). 

It  is  important  that  the  reader  should  be  familiar  with 
the  mechanism  by  which  these  changes  are  effected.  As  haa 
been  stated,  the  bones  of  the  foot,  apart  from  those  of  the 
toes,  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  transverse  and  longitudinal 
arches ;  the  former  are  apparent,  as  they  form  the  rounded 
contour  from  side  to  side  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot. 
The  concavity  of  these  transverse  arches  assists  in  forming 
the  hollow  of  the  sole. 
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Fin.  178.  Fio.  179. 

Diagrams  to  illustrate  the  arches  of  the  loot, 
a.  Thelonjitarlinsl  arch. 

ft.  Ttoa  tnuTHM  arch  throogh  lb*  coociforroi  and  cuboid. 

The  experiment  with  the  wetted  foot  has  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  a  longitudinal  arch,  of  which  the  posterior 
pillar  is  the  prominence  of  the  heel,  the  anterior  pillar 
corresponding  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  and  the  pad  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  foot  immediately  external  to  it :  the  arch 
between  these  two  points  coincides  with  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot,  win-  h  is  raised  from  the  ground.  The  existence 
of  these  arches  niip.ni-  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  to 
the  foot ;  they  are  like  curved  springs  the  extremities  of 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  ground :  if  over  the  most 
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elevated  part  of  the  spring  pressure  be  applied,  the  result 
will  be  that  the  spring  will  spread  out,  its  extremities  will 
be  more  widely  serrated  and  the  distance  between  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve  of  the  spring  and  the  ground 
will  be  reduced.  The  arches  of  the  foot  act  very  much 
in  the  same  way ;  they  spread  out  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  thrown  on  the  foot,  but  they  recover  themselves  at 
once  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  elasticity  thus 
imparted  to  the  foot  is  of  the  greatest  sen-ice  in  enabling 
it  to  withstand  the  violent  shocks  to  which  it  is  so  fre- 
quently subjected.  A  little  experiment  will  bring  this 
home  to  the  reader.  In  jumping  from  a  height  one  lands 
ordinarily  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  the  heel  being  the  last 
part  to  touch  the  ground ;  the  shock  is  thus  much  reduced 
before  the  force  is  transmitted  up  through  the  leg:  but  if 
in  place  of  lauding  on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  the  reader 
jumps  from  an  inconsiderable  height  and  lands  on  his 
heels  with  the  knees  extended  he  will  realize  how  un- 
pleasant the  shock  is  by  the  jarring  effect  which  it  produces ; 
a  height  of  a  few  inches  is  quite  sufficient  to  cause  resulU 
unpleasant  enough  to  prodnce  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
memory.  In  this  ease  the  arches  of  the  foot  cannot  yield 
to  the  force,  as  the  shock  is  directly  transmitted  through 
the  heel-bone  and  astragalus  to  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

Apart  from  the  elasticity  which  is  thus  imparted  to  the 
foot,  these  arches  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  protecting 
the  nerves  aud  vessels  of  the  sole  from  the  consequences 
of  pressure.  The  reader  will  now  realize  how  these  struc- 
tures, as  they  lie  in  the  hollow  behind  the  inner  ankle,  pass 
down  into  the  sole  under  cover  of  the  arch  which  raises  the 
inner  border  of  the  foot  from  the  ground. 

The  lesson  to  be  leamt  from  these  observations  is  that 
the  foot  when  it  supports  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
ground  is  longer,  broader,  and  flatter  than  when  raised,  in 
which  position,  the  strain  being  taken  off  the  arches,  the 
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foot  becomes  more  curved  and  the  elevation  of  the  instep 
more  pronounced. 

As  man  ouly  exceptionally  make*  use  of  the  foot  as  a  pre- 
hensile organ,  the  reader  will  note  that  that  part  of  the  foot 
(i.e.  the  toes)  which  corresponds  to  the  most  movable  segment 
of  the  hand—  the  fingers— is  much  reduced  in  size :  moreover, 
owing  to  the  tact  that  in  the  toot  the  further  extremity 
of  the  metatarsal  hone  of  the  great  toe  is  united  to  the  other 
metatarsal  bones,  we  have  no  such  power  of  opposition  of 
the  great  toe  with  the  other  toes  as  we  possess  in  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  for  in  the  hand  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  is  free  and  unconnected  with  the  other 
nv-tacarpals. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  owes  its  form  in  great  part 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  bones.  Overlying  these  are  the 
tendons  which  are  passing  down  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  leg  in  front  of  the  ankle.  As  previously  described, 
the  tendon  of  the  anterior  tibial  muscle  may  be  traced 
down  from  the  inner  side  of  th-  front  of  the  ankle  to  the 
middle  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot ;  in  like  manner  the 
tendon  of  the  peronoos  tertius.  the  niupclo  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  lower  fibres  of  origin  of  the  long 
extensor  of  thi'  toes,  may  be  traced  from  the  ankle  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  to  the  middle 
of  the  onter  border  of  the  foot,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
bane  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  on  its  upper 
surface :  this  tendon  is  small  and  thin,  and  only  exceptionally 
gives  any  indication  of  its  presence  by  a  corresponding 
surface  elevation.  Between  the  foregoing  muscles  as  they 
lie  on  either  side  of  the  front  of  the  ankle  aro  placed  the 
tendons  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes  Bnd  the  special 
extensor  of  the  great  toe  Th>'  former,  which  are  four  in 
number,  pass  to  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  four  outer  toes, 
whilst  the  latter,  which  is  single,  passes  down  to  the  dorsum, 
of  the  grout  toe.    Above,  at  the  front  of  the  ankle.  th» 
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tendons  are  confined  within  narrow  limits;  b»low,  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  they  spread  out  as  they  pass  forwards 
to  rpaeh  the  toes  (Piute  XXV,  Fig.  i,  p.  sga). 

If  the  reader  will  place  his  finger  on  the  dorsum  of  his 
foot  in  front  of  the  outer  ankle  he  will  recognize  that 
something  soft  and  of  considerable  thickness  here  overlies 
the  tarsal  bones  and  prevents  him  from  recognizing  aa 
easily  as  elspwhere  their  details.  This  is  a  muscle,  called 
the  .'fmrt  extensor  of  the  toe*:  it  arises  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  os  calcis  or  heel-bone  and  the  hollow  between 
it  and  the  astragalus,  from  the  onter  Bide  of  the  ob  calcis 
in  front  of  the  groove  in  which  the  peroneus  brevia  is 
lodged,  and  also  from  the  anterior  annular  ligament;  the 
muscle  at  its  origin  therefore  lies  immediately  in  front  of 
and  below  the  prominence  of  the  outer  ankle.  The  fleshy 
part  of  the  muscle  is  placed  obliquely  across  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot  from  without  inwards,  ending  in  four  small 
tendons  which  |iass  to  the  four  inner  toes.  The  tendon 
to  the  groat  toe  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx, the  other  tendons  blend  with  those  of  the  long 
extensor  muscle  which  pass  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
toes.  As  the  muscle  crosses  obliquely  over  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  it  is  overlain  by  the  tendons  already  enumerated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  special  extensor  of  the  great 
toe  and  the  tibialis  anticus,  which  lie  altogether  to  its 
inner  side. 

It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  muscle  that  the  fullness  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus 
is  duo.  The  tendons  which  cross  it  particularly  the  tendon 
of  the  peroneus  tertius,  help  to  restrict  its  influence  on 
the  surface  contours :  but  in  the  interval  between  the 
peroneus  tertius  in  front,  the  external  malleolus  behind, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis  below  as  it  passes 
to  the  spar  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  forms  an  oval  elevation,  which 
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is  considerably  intensified  when  the  toes  are  forcibly  ex- 
tended (Plate  XXV,  Fig.  t,  Plate XXVI,  Fig.  i  pp. 29a. 302). 

The  appearance  of  the  back  of  the  foot  will  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat  present:  if 
that  is  considerable  in  quantity,  the  outlines  of  the  various 
tendons  are  masked,  and  only  become  apparent  when 
the  muscles  are  strongly  contracted.  Similarly  with  the 
veins  which  usually  form  a  feature  of  some  prominence 
on  the  back  of  the  foot ;  they  are  best  seen  in  a  model 
of  spare  habit,  where  their  presence  is  indicated  by  their 
surface  projection ;  when  embedded  in  a  layer  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat  their  outline  is  displayed  rather  by  colour 
than  by  elevation.  As  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  of 
the  lower  limb  will  be  described  hereafter,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  present  to  refer  further  to  them.  As  in  the  hand, 
so  in  the  foot,  the  intervals  between  the  metatarsal  bones 
are  occupied  by  muscles  called  interoxaei  ;  these  serve  to 
maintain  the  uniformity  of  the  surface  contours  and  preveut 
an  undne  definition  of  these  bones  of  the  foot. 

The  under  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  clothed 
by  many  muscles ;  those  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
anatomical  description  into  layers,  but  a  knowledge  of 
their  details  is  happily  unnecessary.  The  muscles  which 
have  most  influence  on  the  surface  form  are  naturally  those 
which  are  immediately  covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia 
of  the  sole.  The  three  most  im|>ortant  arise  posteriorly 
from  the  under  sarface  of  the  prominence  of  the  heel.  Of 
these,  one  paRses  forward  along  either  bonier  of  the  foot, 
whilst  the  third  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 

The  abductor  /uiliuci*.  or  abductor  of  the  great  toe,  arises 
behind  from  the  inner  side  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
bony  prominence  of  the  heel.  Its  fibres  pass  forwards 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  forming  a  fleshy 
longitudinal  prominence.  Anteriorly  the  muscle  is  in- 
serted into  the  inner  of  the  two  sesamoid  bones,  which 
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are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
joint  between  the  metacarpal  bone  and  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe  (Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  2,  p.  302). 

The  abductor  minimi  digiii,  or  abductor  of  the  little  toe, 
arises  behind  from  the  outer  side  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  bony  prominence  of  the  heel.  As  its  fleshy  fibres  pass 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  they  are  attached  to 
the  prominent  tubercle  of  the  base  of  the  firth  metatarsal 
bona  Anteriorly  the  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe  along  with  the  short 
flexor  of  that  digit.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  forms 
the  surface  olevation  along  the  under  surface  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  between  the  heel-bone  behind  and  the 
prominent  spur  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  in  front,  as 
well  as  along  the  outer  and  under  surface  of  that  bone. 
In  standing  on  the  foot  this  border  is  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  and  is  compressed  and  flattened  by  the  weight 
thrown  on  it  (Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  i,  p.  302). 

The  action  of  these  two  muscles  is  indicated  by  their 
name.  Only  here  it  is  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  that 
the  terms  adduction  and  abduction  of  the  toes  apply  to 
movements  whereby  the  toes  are  drawn  to  or  away  from 
a  line  passing  along  the  axis  of  the  second  toe,  and  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  middle  line  of  the  body. 

Occupying  the  interval  between  those  two  muscles, 
and  lying  along  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  or  short  flexor  of  the  toes.  This 
muscle  arises  behind  from  the  under  surface  of  the  pro- 
minence of  the  heel-ttone,  between  the  two  tnuscles  just 
described.  In  front  it  ends  in  four  tendons,  which  pass 
to  the  four  outer  toes,  there  to  be  attached  to  the  bases  of 
the  second  phalanges  on  their  under  surfaces.  The  fleshy 
part  of  the  muscle  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  sole ; 
in  the  intervals  on  either  side  of  it.  and  in  front,  some 
of  the  short  muscles  of  the  great  and  little  toe  come  in 
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relation  to  tho  surface.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
these  details  further  than  to  |x>int  out  that  to  the.  sesamoid 
bones  at  the  base  of  the  great  toe  there  are  attached 
the  short  flexor  and  adductors  of  that  digit,  whilst  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  sole  the  short  flexor  of  the  little  toe 
unites  with  the  abductor  of  that  digit  to  be  inserted  into 
the  base  and  outer  border  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
little  toe.  The  action  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name  ;  it  assist*  tho  long  flexor 
in  bending  the  toes  towards  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  influence  of  these  muscles  on  tho  surface  forms 
of  the  sole  is  less  than  what  one  might  expect,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  skin  in  this  region  is  very  thick  and 
tough,  and  also  because  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fat  and  a  layer  of  dense  fascia. 

The  plantar  fascia  very  much  resembles  the  fascia  which 
has  been  already  described  in  the  hand.  It  consists  of 
a  very  strong  and  thick  central  portion  which  overlies 
the  short  flexor  of  the  toes,  and  two  thinner  lateral  expan- 
sions which  spread  over  the  abductors  of  the  great  and 
little  toes  respectively.  The  strong  central  part,  which  is 
connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  heel  behind, 
and  with  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in 
front,  is  a  structure  of  no  little  importance,  as  it  assists 
in  maintaining  the  longitudinal  arch  of  the  foot  by  tying 
together  its  two  extremities.  The  subcutaneous  fat  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot  is  specially  modified  to  enable  it  to  serve 
tho  purpose  of  an  elastic  pad.  The  fatty  lobules,  which 
are  of  small  size,  are  abundantly  mixed  with  fibrous  tissue, 
which  imparts  to  the  layer  so  formed  a  remarkable  tough- 
ness and  resiliency.  This  layor  is  especially  thick  over 
those  parts  of  the  sole  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  weight 
falls,  |iarticularly  over  the  he>-l  and  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe.  The  skin  which  forms  the  superficial  covering  is 
likewise  modified.    In  no  part  of  the  body  is  it  so 
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thick  as  over  the  hod,  and  an  inspection  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot  will  reveal  the  fact  that  over  all  the  parte  of 
the  sole  which  touch  the  ground  the  skin  is  thick  and 
horny,  whereas  where  the  foot  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  gronnd  the  skin  is  thinner  and  more  delicate,  as  is 
indicated  by  its  colour  and  wrinkling. 

The  hollow  of  the  sole,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
hollow  I:  -hind  the  inner  ankle  round  the  inner  border 
of  the  foot,  occupies  the  interval  between  the  surface  of 
the  heel  which  is  in  contact  with  the  ground  behind 
and  the  ball  of  Lhe  great  toe.  The  latter  projection  corre- 
sponds to  the  metatarso- phalangeal  joint  of  that  digit, 
a  joint  which  is  greatly  enlarged  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  two  sesamoid  bones  already  referred  to.  This  forms 
a  well-marked  oval  elevation,  around  which  the  hollow 
of  the  sole  slightly  curves  before  it  is  interrupted  in  front 
by  tho  pad  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  which  corresponds 
to  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  of  the  remaining  toes. 
Externally  the  hollow  of  the  sole  is  bounded  by  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  which  ia  in  contact  with  the  ground 
when  standing. 

The  toea,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  toe,  are 
much  bent,  so  that  when  viewed  from  the  under  surface 
little  can  be  seen  of  their  shafts  except  the  enlarged  extre- 
mities by  which  they  rest  on  the  ground ;  the  pad  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  foot  is  therefore  separated  by  a  deep  groove 
from  the  enlarged  ends  of  the  toes.  In  correspondence  with 
this,  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  toes  are  more  or  leas  curved 
in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  Models  with  good  feet 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.  The  habit  of  wearing 
boots  is  so  universal  amongst  civilized  races  that  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  a  person  whose  feet  have  not  been 
tortured  and  disfigured  by  this  means,  and  in  the  peasantry 
of  our  own  islands  who  habitually  go  barefooted  the  ex- 
posure and  injury  to  which  tho  feet  are  subjected  do  much 
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to  destroy  their  natural  beauty:  we  are  largely  dependent 
therefore  for  our  ideal  on  onr  knowledge  of  the  antique. 
In  regard  to  the  length  of  the  toes,  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion.  The  type  most  frequently  represented  in  the 
antique  is  that  in  which  the  second  toe  projects  beyond 
the  great  toe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  condition  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  dwellers  of  the  south,  for  observa- 
tions made  on  our  Highland  peasantry,  some  of  whom  have 
gone  about  barefooted  from  childhood,  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  great  toe  is  almost  universally  the  longest  of  the  series: 
this  is  a  detail,  however,  of  little  moment,  and  the  choice 
may  well  be  left  to  the  individual  taste  of  the  artist.  The 
third  toe  is  shorter  than  the  second  by  the  length  of 
the  nail,  the  fourth  hardly  reaches  the  level  of  the  nail 
of  the  third,  and  the  fifth  presents  many  variations  in 
length ;  there  is  anatomical  evidence  th.it  this  toe  ia 
gradually  undergoing  a  reduction  in  size. 

In  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  different  toes  a  certain 
misconception  appears  to  exist.  The '  Anatomical  bootmaker' 
would  havo  us  believe  that  the  inner  borders  of  the  foot  and 
great  toe  are  in  line.  An  examination  of  the  beat  models 
appears  to  upset  this  view,  for  normally  the  great  toe  has  a 
slightly  outward  inclination,  though  undoubtedly  this  is 
oftentimes  unduly  exaggerated  by  the  wearing  of  pointed 
boots.  The  second  and  third  toes  as  a  rule  should  follow  this 
outward  inclination,  whilst  the  fifth  should  be  slightly  in- 
turned,  the  direction  of  the  fourth  lieing  more  or  less  straight, 
or  directed  slightly  inwards  or  outwards,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  cleft  between  the  great  and  second  toes  is  often- 
times slightly  deeper  than  that  between  the  second  and 
third.  As  a  rule,  the  clefts  between  the  four  outer  toes  are 
linear,  whilst  that  between  the  great  and  second  toe  is 
wide:  this  may  be  well  seen  in  an  infant's  foot,  particu- 
larly when  the  toes  are  outspread.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  this  greater  interval  between  the  great  and  second  toea 
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to  pass  the  thong  by  which  the  sandal  was  held  in  position. 
The  toes  appear  longer  when  viewed  from  above  than 
when  seen  from  below;  this  is  due  to  the  web  between 
the  toes  sloping  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  sole. 

As  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  firmly  fixed  together, 
there  is  no  movement  in  the  lower  limb  comparable 
to  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  which 
occur  in  the  fore-arm.  This  necessarily  limits  the  range 
of  the  movements  of  the  foot  as  compared  with  the  hand. 
Apart  from  the  movements  which  have  been  described 
as  taking  place  at  the  ankle-joint,  the  foot  may  be  turned 
inwards  or  outwards,  the  latter  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
These  movements  take  place  at  the  joints  between  the 
tarsal  bones.  The  toes  may  be  flexed  or  extended  as 
well  as  moved  apart  and  drawn  together ;  this  latter  move- 
ment is  freest  between  the  great  and  second  toe. 

The  foot  of  the  female  is  absolutely  smaller  than  that 
of  the  male.  If  we  take  into  consideration  its  proportion 
to  the  height,  we  find  that  it  is  relatively  slightly  shorter 
in  women.  A  foot  unduly  small,  if  represented  in  the 
nude,  at  once  imparts  a  foaling  of  instability  to  the  figure. 
In  no  respect  do  artists  concede  more  to  fashion  than 
in  the  representation  of  the  female  foot:  one  has  only  to 
imagine  what  the  same  foot  would  look  like  if  divested 
of  its  coverings  to  realize  how  absurd  is  the  fiction  which 
makes  us  slaves  to  fashion.  Another  point  on  which  the 
lay  mind  is  apt  to  bo  misled  is  the  height  of  tho  instep. 
Tho  foot  as  it  rests  within  the  boot  is  really  supported 
on  an  incline,  the  slope  of  which  depends  on  the  height 
of  the  heel :  this  tends  of  course  to  emphasize  the  arch 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  as  the  toes  are  necessarily  some- 
what bent  upwards  at  the  metatarBo-phalangeal  joint.  The 
reader  need  only  notice  the  appearance  of  a  foot  in  a  high- 
heeled  shoe  to  realize  this  fact.  Naturally  when  the  same 
foot  is  bared  and  placed  flat  upon  the  ground  the  curvature 
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of  the  instep  is  much  reduced  ;  so  marked  is  the  change 
that  I  have  frequently  been  struck  with  the  criticism 
passed  on  photographs  of  fairly  well-formed  feet,  to  the 
effect  that  the}'  were  unduly  Hat, 

True  flatness  of  the  foot  must  of  course  be  avoided,  but 
the  student  will  readily  recognize  this  condition,  as  he 
will  notice  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  not  only  touches 
the  ground  at  the  surfaces  already  described,  but  is  in 
contact  with  it  at  the  parte  corresponding  to  the  inner 
border  and  hollow  of  the  sole.  Whilst  undue  flatness  of  the 
foot  is  ugly,  excessive  arching  of  the  dorsum  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  imparts  a  cramped  appearance  to  it. 

Great  variation  will  be  met  with  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  foot.  A*  a  rule,  the  width  of  the  foot  is 
about  one-third  of  its  length.  Excessive  prominence  of 
the  heel,  which  is  associated  with  marked  curving  of  the 
tendo  Achilli-H  as  it  passes  down  to  it,  should  also  be  avoided, 
as  it  gives  rise  to  sn  exceedingly  unpleasant  outline.  The 
smaller  bones,  the  greater  abundance  of  fat,  and  the  less 
marked  muwular  development  impart  to  the  female  foot 
a  softer  outline  and  a  plumper  form. 

Much  that  has  been  already  stated  in  regard  to  cutaneous 
veins  in  general  might  be  repeated  here,  but  the  reader 
is  referred  to  p.  185.  where  the  matter  has  been  previously 
discussed.  The  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  leg  flows  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  force  exercised  by  gravity ; 
in  consequence  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  for  the 
blood  to  accumulate  in  these  vessels  than  in  the  npper 
limb,  where  the  How  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  is 
frequently  accelerated  by  the  raising  of  the  arms.  We 
nt't  with  the  longest  vein  in  the  body  in  the  lower 
limb ;  it  extends  from  the  inner  ankle  up  the  inner  side  of 
the  leg  and  thigh,  and  terminates  above  a  little  below  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  fold  of  the  groin.  It  is  superficial 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  when  distended  with 
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blood  it  forms  a  well-marked  surface  elevation,  as  is 
seen  in  the  thighs  of  the  Fighting  Gladiator.  Over  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  a  more  or  less  arched  arrangement 
of  the  vein*  is  readily  recognizable,  whilst  running  up  the 
outer  side  of  the  ankle  and  back  of  the  leg  to  reach 
the  hollow  behind  the  knee  is  another  vein,  which  is  pretty 
definite  in  its  position.  These  v.  ins  are  called  respectively 
the  inner  or  long  mphenou*  and  the  outer  or  short  »aphenoun 
veins.  They  will  best  be  seen  as  surface  elevations 
when  the  model  is  of  sj>are  habit  and  when  the  limbs 
are  in  action,  as  under  these  conditions  they  are  dis- 
tended. The  student  is  warned  that  these  veins  are  often 
unduly  prominent  and  tortuous,  an  appearance,  which 
depends  on  their  abnormal  distension  or  varicose  condition  ; 
hence  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  a  too  realistic 
representation  of  them.  In  the  antique  they  are  employed 
to  emphasize  powerful  muscular  action  and  the  student 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  example  set  before  him 
in  these  masterpieces  of  plastic  art. 

When  the  type  is  loss  athletic  and  the  subcutaneous  lat 
more  abundant,  the  veins  are  indicated  by  colour  rather 
than  contour,  a  condition  which  particularly  maintains 
in  the  female,  in  whom  their  representation  as  surface 
elevations  would  be  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  figure.  Here  they  may  be  traced  by 
colour  alone,  which  by  contrast  increases  the  whiteness  of 
the  skin  and  imparts  a  feeling  of  delicacy  in  harmouy 
with  the  type. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  NECK . 


In  considering  the  anatomy  of  the  neck  it  will  be 
necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  examine  the  skeleton 
of  this  jiart  of  the  body,  and  note  how  it  is  united  with  the 
head  above.    As  wag  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  (see 

ante,  p.  31),  there  are  anven 
cervical  or  neck  vertebrae 
in  that  part  of  the  1  back- 
bone '  which  passes  through 
and  supports  the  soft  tissues 
of  the  neck.  One  of  the 
characteristic  features  of 
these  neck  vertebrae  is  the 
shortness  of  their  spines  :  to 
this  there  is  one  exception, 
the  last  or  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  The  reader's  atten- 
tion has  beeu  alreadydirectcd 
to  the  importance  of  the  spine 
of  this  vertebra  as  a  surface 
prominence  on  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  neck  (see 
ante,  p.  88),  and  the  name,  Vfrtehra  prominent,  often  given 
to  it,  refers  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  longth  of  its  spine. 


Fie.  i Bo.  i*koll  awl  conical  wr- 
ti-brae  of  man,  allowing  amall  fuce 
l><>n««.  tarn*  brain-cue.  and  abort 
i  enu-.il  tpine*. 
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In  regard  to  the  other  neck  vertebrae,  the  shortness  of 
their  spines  is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  it  enables  the 
vertebral  coin mn  to  be  more  fully  extended,  i.  e.  bent 
back,  in  this  situation  than  in  any  other  part.  The  two 
highest  of  the  neck  vertebrae  are  modified  in  a  peculiar 
way  to  enable  the  skull  to  articulate  with  the  top  of  the 
vertebral  column.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  student 
should  bB  familiar  with  the  details  of  structure  of  these 
two  vertebrae,  as  they  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
surface  forms,  bat  some  account  of  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ments possible  at  these  joints  is  of  service  in  enabling 
the  reader  to  understand  the  subsequent  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  head  and  neck. 

The  highest  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  is  called  the  atldi, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  it  supports  the  globe  of  the 
head  :  it  is  provider!  with  a  pair  of  peculiar  articular  surfaces 
on  which  rest  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  one 
of  the  bones  forming  the  base  or  under  surface  of  the 
skull.  These  condyles  may  be  compared  to  the  rockers 
on  a  cradle,  and  as  they  move  in  the  hollows  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  atlas  they  produce  a  rocking  or  nodding 
movement  of  the  head.  Associated  with  this  there  may 
be  slight  degrees  of  oblique  or  lateral  movement. 

The  atlas  fita  on  the  vertebra  beneath  it — the  oris,  so 
called — very  much  as  a  ring  fits  over  a  peg,  for  the  latter 
vertebra  is  provided  with  an  upstanding  process  called 
the  odontoid  or  tooth-like  process,  which  is  enclosed  above 
in  a  ring  formed  by  the  bony  arch  of  the  atlus  together 
with  a  ligament.  Tho  joint  is  a  pivot  joint,  and  here  take 
place  the  movements  of  rotation  whereby  the  head,  and 
with  it  the  atlas,  arc  turned  from  tide  to  side.  The  range 
of  this  movement  is  checked  by  ligaments,  but  as  a  rule 
the  head  may  be  rotated  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  middle 
plane  of  the  body  to  the  extent  of  30°.  The  reader  will  thus 
realize  the  importance  of  these  two  joints,  as  at  the  upper 
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the  nodding  movements  alone  take  place,  whilst  at  the 
lower  the  movements  of  rotation  only  occur. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral 

^_  .  column  the  principal  movements  are 

effected  in  a  backward  and  forward 
direction;  extension  or  bending  back- 
wards is  more  free  than  flexion  or 
bending  forwards,  for  the  reason  ex- 
plained at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter  and  also  because  the  forward 
movement  is  checked  when  the  chin 
cornea  into  contact  with  the  front  of 
the  chest. 

The  other  movement  of  which  this 
part  of  the  oolumn  is  capable  is  a 
combination  of  rotation  and  lateral 
flexion,  a  movement  whereby  we  bend 
the  neck  to  the  side.  The  neck  verte- 
brae are  so  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  muscles  and  other  tissues  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  they  have  no  direct 
influence  on  the  surface  forms  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  spine  of 
the  vertebra  prominens  Behind  and 
on  either  side  it  is  principally  muscle 
which  we  have  to  deal  with,  whilst  in 
front  the  gullet  windpipe,  and  larynx 
all  conceal  the  form  of  the  liony  struc- 
tures. The  fleshy  mass  met  with 
behind  is  a  continuation  upwards  of 
that  great  group  of  muscles  which  has 
been  already  described  under  the  name 
of  the  ereetores  spinae  (see  ante.  p.  35):  the  latter  was 
»oen  to  occupy  the  furrows  on  either  side  of  the  spines 
of  the  vertebrae,  but  became  much  reduced  in  bulk  in 
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the  mid-dorsal  region  1  above  that  point,  however,  the 
muscular  column  is  reinforced  by  additional  sli|»  and 
fleshy  fibres  all  of  which  are  associated  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  the  cervical  portion  of  the  column,  the 
most  freely  movable  segment  of  the  whole  '  back-bone.'  Soo 


Fio.  181.  View  of  tbe  mwcle*  attached  to  the  (boulder-blade, 
trapezia*  hu  been  cut  away  on  the  left  aide  of  the  figure. 
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Fig-  181.  These  form  two  cylindrical  masses  which  pass  up 
to  reach  the  under  surface  of  the  back  of  the  skull  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line,  but,  as  the  spines  of  the  neck  verte- 
brae  are  short,  they  have  little  or  no  direct  influence  on  the 
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surface  forms  l<ehiiid 


Tin-  fleshy  columns  on  either  side 
am  h«>  jMi  rated  from  one 
another  by  a  fibrous  parti- 
tion called  the  ligamentum 
nuchae.  a  feeble  represen- 
tative in  man  of  the  greatly 
developed  elastic  ligament  so 
often  met  with  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals.  An  was 
stated  in  an  earlier  chapter 
(Chapter  I,  p.  19),  the  poor 
development  of  this  1  igament 
in  man  is  associated  with  the 
assumption  of  the  erect  pos- 
ture, a  position  in  which  the 
head  is  more  or  leas  |x>ised 
on  the  summit  of  a  vertical 
column  whereas  in  the  lower 
animals  the  ligament  is  of 
necessity  strong  in  order  to 
support  the  head  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  more  or  leas 
horizontal  column. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  description  of 
these  fleshy  masses  on  the 
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back  of  the  neck,  a*  thoy  are  in  great  part  overlain  by 
the  trapezius  which  has  been  already  described  (p.  87). 
and  also  by  other  superficial  muscles  the  description  of 
which  will  follow;  but  their  indirect .influence  on  the  surface 
contours  of  the  back  of  the  neck  should  not  be  over- 
looked, as  it  is  to  their 


presence  that  the  full 
and  rounded  appearance 
of  this  region  is  duo. 

The  form  of  the  front 
of  the  neck  is  partly  duo 
to  muscle  and  parti}'  to 
Other  structures  which 
are  associated  with  the 
alimentary  tract  and  the 
respiratory  system.  In 
front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  commenc- 
ing above  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  is  the 
tube,  called  the  gullet 
or  oemphagux,  by  which 


food  is  transmitted  to 


and  below  the  arch  of    „.  Bfnid  w 
tho  lower  jaw  there  is    *>  Hani*  <*«ii««»  «f  am  Umn  :aj^'. 
a  bone,  called  the  hyoid    e.      i»bo  of  thyroid  that 


the  hyoid  bone,  and 
lying  in  front  of  the  gullet  or  oesophagus,  is  the  trachea 
or  windpipe.  The  upper  extremity  of  this  respiratory  tube 
is  peculiarly  modified  to  form  an  organ  immediately 
concerned  in  voice-production — the  larynx.  In  front  of 
the  windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  there  is  a  gland  of  con- 


the  stomach.  Within 


Pin.  184.    IHiigraiu  to  show  the  position 
of  'omr  of  the  «trurtun>n  in  the  neck. 


The  Hyoid  Bone. 


siderahle  size  called  the  thyroid  Ixxiy  and  connecting  r.i. 
various  structure*,  viz.  the  hyoid  bone  and  larynx,  with 
surrounding  parts,  such  as  the  inferior  jaw-bone,  the  breast- 
bone, and  collar-bones,  there  are  a  number  of  small  muscles 
which,  whilst  they  do  not  as  a  rule  influence  the  surface- 
forms  in  detail,  yet  in  bulk  assist  in  imparting  to  the  front 
of  the  neck  its  characteristic  modelling.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  some  of  these  structures  is  necessary.  The 
hyoid  bone,  or  bone  of  the  tongue,  which  is  a  small 
slender  bone  formed  like  a  U  is  situated  at  the  angle  formed 
by  the  outline  of  the  soft  parts  below  the  chin  and  the 
line  of  the  front  of  the  neck.  The  position  of  the  bone 
varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  head.  When  the 
eyes  are  directed  straight  forwards  the  hyoid  bone  lies 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
reader  may  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  position  of  the  bone 
by  grasping  the  tissues  of  the  neck  in  this  region  firmly 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  When  the  head  is 
extended  or  thrown  back,  the  angle  formed  by  the  line 
below  the  chin  and  the  line  of  the  front  of  the  neck  is 
opened  out,  and  the  position  of  the  bone  is  more  easily 
recognized  ;  it  always  corresponds  to  the  line  of  flexure 
or  angle  where  the  head  bends  forward  on  the  neck. 
When  the  head  is  thrown  back  the  first  point  of  resistance 
mot  with  in  passing  from  the  chiu  downwards  along  the 
middle  line  is  the  hyoid  bone.  If  the  finger  be  placed  on 
this  and  then  carried  downwards,  a  well-marked  elevation 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone  will 
easily  be  recognized  :  this  projection  is  due  to  one  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  or  voice-lx>x.  It  is  called  the  pomum 
Adami,  or  Adam'»  apple. 

This  projection  is  more  characteristic  of  the  male  than 
of  the  female,  and  differs  remarkably  in  the  adult  male 
as  compared  with  the  child.  If  the  neck  of  a  child  be 
examined  there  is  littie  or  no  evidence  of  this  prominence. 


Larynx  and  Thyroid  Body. 
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but  at  that  period  of  life  when  youth  gradually  merges  into 
manhood  changes  take  place  in  the  growth  of  the  larynx 
which  are  associated  with  marked  increase  in  the  size  of 
its  cartilages,  and  the  surface  outlines  due  to  their  develop- 
ment become  factors  of  importance  in  the  modelling  of  the 
throat  This  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  larynx  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  in  the  character  of  the  voice,  changes  which 
are  popularly  referred  to  as  the  '  breaking  of  the  voice.' 
In  the  female  there  is  no  such  marked  difference  between 
the  child  and  the  adult,  so  that  in  woman  the  rounded 
contours  of  the  front  of  the  neck  are  not  disturbed  by  any 
undue  projection  of  these  laryngeal  cartilages. 

Below  the  larynx  the  windpipe,  which  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  cartilaginous  rings  united  together  by  membrane, 
passes  down  behind  the  upper  end  of  the  breast-Hone  to 
enter  tho  thorax.  On  either  side  of  this  tube,  which,  owing 
to  its  structure,  always  remains  open  or  distended,  there  are 
the  lobes  of  a  structure  called  the  thyroid  body.  These  lobes 
consist  of  masses  of  gland  tissue  of  oval  flattened  form 
which  lie  on  either  side  of  tho  trachea,  and  which  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  bridge  of  gland  substance 
called  the  uthmut,  which  passes  across  the  front  of  the 
windpipe  just  below  the  larynx.  These  structures  lie  under 
the  layer  of  thin  muscles  which  pass  up  from  the  breast  and 
collur-bones  to  be  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  larynx 
above,  and  serve  to  increase  the  fullness  of  the  neck  in  this 
region.  As  the  thyroid  gland  is  usually  larger  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  it  .istists  in  imparting  that  round- 
ness and  fullness  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  in  the  female 
which  is  regarded  as  so  charming  a  feature  in  its  modelling. 
The  reader  is  warned  that  undue  emphasis  of  this  feature 
may  give  rise  to  an  unnatural  form,  a  form  which  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  and  is  associated  with  the  diseased 
enlargement  of  the  gland  called  goitre. 
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These  structures,  as  has  been  stated,  are  many  of  them 

overlain  by  thin  muscles, 
whilrt  ot  hers  are  supported 
and  fixed  by  the  Hame 
mean*.  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  the*?  appears 
unnecessary,  an  it  is  only 
under  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  they  can  have 
any  direct  intinence  on  the 
surface  forma:  thus  it  is 
only  in  the  emaciated  that 
their  outlines  can  be  re- 
cognized, or  in  such  ex- 
tremes of  muscular  effort 
as  are  associated  with  the 
struggles  of  an  unfortunate 
creature  gasping  for  breath 
that  their  details  are  at  all 
apparent 

The  muscle  which  plays 
the  most  important  part 
as  a  determinant  of  the 
surface  forms  of  the  neck 
is  the  Hterno-maxtoid.  In- 
teriorly this  muscle  ia 
attached  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  breast-bone  by  a 
thick  rounded  tendon :  it 
also  derives  Meshy  and 
tendinous  fibres  from  the 
inner  third  or  80  of  the 
collar-bone  ;  these  two 
origins  ore  separated  by  an  interval  of  variable  width.  The 
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fleshy  belly  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  attachments 
passes  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  part  of  the  skull 
immediately  behind  the  ear.  If  the  finger  be  placed  on 
the  bone  in  this  situation,  a  thick  rounded  blunt  process 
can  be  distinctly  felt :  this  is  called  the  maxtoid  procein  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  it  is  into  this  and  the  rough  ridge 
passing  back  from  it,  called  the  superior  curved  line  nf  the 
occipital  bone,  that  the  muscle  is  inserted.  The  extent  of  the 
attachment  of  the  muscle  to  this  ridge  varies  considerably 
in  different  individuals  (Fig.  185  and  Plate  XXVIII,  p  370). 
The  sterno-mastoid  as  it  passes  obliquely  acrraa  the  side 
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of  the  neck  divides  this  region  into  two  triangles :  the  one 
in  front  and  above  it  is  called  the  anterior  triangle,  that 
behind  and  below  it  the  posterior  triangle.  The  con- 
vergence of  the  11111s.  Irs  of  either  side  below  where  they 
are  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  breast-bone  has  a  most 
important  effect  on  the  moulding  of  the  surface-forms:  here 
their  tendons  of  origin  from  the  breast- bone  lie  just  within 
the  expanded  inner  extremities  of  the  collar-bones  as  they  rest 
upon  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  on  either  side.  Thus 
a  V  -shaped  recess  is  produced,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
by  the  tendons  of  the  two  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  whilst 
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the  angle  of  the  V  corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  tho 
breast-bone.  The  depth  of  the  recess  is  furthor  emphasized  by 
the  projection  caused  by  the  inner  end  of  the  collar-bone 
on  either  Bide,  This  depression  corresponds  to  the  surface 
hollow  familiar  to  the  reader  under  the  name  pit  o  f  the  neck. 
In  the  male  its  borders  are  sharply  defined,  especially 
daring  violent  muscular  effort  .  in  the  female,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  abundant  layer  of  fat  beneath  the  skin, 
the  ontlines  are  smoother  and  more  rounded  and  the  surface 
depression  is  altogether  softer  and  forms  a  feature  of  great 
beauty  in  the  modelling  of  the  throat  as  it  rises  from  the 
general  fullness  of  the  breast  (Plates  XV,  XVI,  pp.  108,  1 1 1 ). 

It  is  in  the  interval  between  the  two  sterno-maotoids  that 
the  structures  already  enumerated  lie  viz.  the  windpipe, 
larynx,  and  hyoid  bone.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
covered  by  a  layer  of  small  muscles  on  cither  side.  The 
interval  between  the  sterno- mastoids  above,  which  is 
bounded  superiorly  by  the  bordor  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
inferiorly  by  the  hyoid  bone,  is  filled  up  in  part  by  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth,  in  part  by 
blood-vessels,  aud  in  part  by  the  sulivary  glands ;  one  of  the 
latter  occupies  the  interval  between  the  ear  and  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  Under  cover  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  there  is 
another  of  these  glands,  which  imparts  a  fullness  to  the 
surface  as  it  sweeps  inwards  and  downwards  towards  the 
hyoid  bone  (Piute  XXVIII,  p.  370). 

In  regard  to  the  region  behind  and  below  the  sterno- 
mastnid,  the  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
traitezius  muscles  pass  up  on  either  side  to  reach  the  back 
of  the  skull  close  to  the  middle  line.  The  same  muscles 
are  inserted  into  the  outer  thirds  of  the  upper  l>orders 
of  the  collar-lsmcs,  thus  leaving  an  interval  inferiorly 
between  the  attachments  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
trapezius  corresponding  to  the  middle  third  of  that 
bone.    Above,  the  attachment  of  these  two  muscles  to  the 
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superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  is  much  closer 
together  (Fig  185).  The  space  between  them  constitutes 
the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  the  Hoor  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  deeper  muscles,  which  are  here  superficial 
and  are  thus  in  direct  relationship  to  the  surface.  So  dense 
and  tough  is  the  fascia  which  covers  them,  and  so  thick  the 
layer  of  fat,  that  their  details  are  hardly  if  at  all  apparent 
on  the  surface.  The  boundaries  of  this  sjiace.  formed  as 
they  are  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
anteriorly,  and  behind  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius, 
form  in  muscular  males  and  thin-necked  females  outstanding 
surface,  contours  which  mark  out  very  clearly  the  triangular 
interval  referred  to.  Especially  is  this  the  case  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  the  clavicle  forms  a  prominent 
ridge,  the  hollow  above  which  corresponds  to  the  interval 
between  the  two  muscles :  this  depression  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  fullness  below  caused  by  the  origin  of  the 
great  pectoral  and  the  deltoid  muscle  of  the  shoulder, 
though  the  interval  between  these  is  oftentimes  indicated 
by  a  shallow  furrow.  These  details,  aa  has  been  said,  are 
best  seen  in  a  spare  athletic  male  ;  in  the  female  such  evi- 
dence of  detail  is  contrary  to  the  usually  accepted  type,  in 
which  the  general  roundness  of  the  neck  is  largely  due  to 
the  abundance  of  fat,  but  in  women  of  a  spare  habit  and  with 
slender  necks  these  details,  if  not  unduly  emphasized,  may 
be  in  harmony  with  the  type  represented  (Plates  XV,  XVI). 

The  position  of  the  shoulder-girdle  has  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  production  of  this  hollow  ;  in  models  in  whom 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this  depression  when  the  arms  are 
hanging  by  the  side  we  get  clearer  indications  of  its  presence 
when  the  arms  are  raised  and  carried  forwards  In  this 
position  the  collar-bone  is  not  only  elevated,  but  carried 
forwards  from  the  chest  wall :  it  is  rendered  more  prominent, 
and  the  space  is  thus  more  clearly  defined,  though  even 
under  those  conditions  especially  in  well-formed  women  in 
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ment  of  these  various  structures.  A  detailed  account  of 
this  fascia  is  needless,  but  the  student  would  do  well 
to  remember  the  restraining  influence  which  it  exercises 
on  the  structures  which  lie  beneath  it  It  is  between  this 
fibrous  investment  and  the  skin  of  the  neck  that  the  super- 
ficial fat  which  constitutes  what  is  called  the  ruptrficial 
cervical  fatcia  lies.  Here  we  have  to  study  a  muscle 
called  the  platytma  myoide*  which  is  a  survival  in  man 
of  a  muscle  which  commonly  occurs  in  many  animals. 
Any  one  who  has  watched  a  fly  settle  on  a  horse's  back 
knows  that  the  latter  has  the  power  of  rippling  or  wrink- 
ling its  skin  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  muscle  which 
we  are  now  describing  belongs  to  the  same  class.  Its 
development  varies  very  mnrh  in  different  individuals. 
Some  people,  too.  appear  to  have  much  more  control  over 
it  in  causing  it  to  contract  than  others. 

The  platyitnin,  which  forms  a  thin  muscular  sheet  arises 
below  from  the  fascia  covering  the  great  pectoral,  the 
deltoid,  and  the  trapezius  :  \SM  libres  are  directed  obliquely 
upwards  and  forwards  to  pass  over  tho  lower  jaw-bone 
from  the  chin  as  far  back  as  the  angle:  some  of  its  fibres 
are  attached  to  this  lione,  but  others  pass  up  to  blend 
with  the  muscles  which  are  connected  with  the  lower  lip 
and  angle  of  the  mouth  (see  Plat.-  XXVIII  b  p.  370).  Under 
ordinary  conditions  there  are  no  indications  of  the  presence 
of  tlii'.  must  le,  though  in  old  people  in  whom  the  fat 
has  disappeared  it  may  be  often  recognized,  as  it  forms 
the  dewlap-like  folds  which  hang  beneath  the  chin.  The 
action  of  the  mortis  is  best  displayed  in  the  expressions 
of  fright  and  terror,  wherein  it  draws  down  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  a tid  wrinkles  the  skin  of  the  neck  transversely; 
at  the  same  ttSM  it  tpptiui  to  increase  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  root  of  the  neck  in  front  by  flattening  the 
surface  tonus  over  and  above  the  collar-bone. 

Of  other  structures  which  lie  in  the  superficial  fascia  the 
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only  one*  which  concern  us  are  the  veins.  Here  again 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  at  the  end  of  the 
Ins-  chapter  (p.  320)  might  bo  repeated,  but  this  appears 
unnecessary. 

The  vein  which  is  most  readily  wen  is  the  external 
jugular.  This  runs  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  from  the 
region  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  a  point  above  the 
collar-bone  and  just  external  to  the  origin  of  the  steruo- 
mastoid.  Usually  the  vein  of  one  side  of  the  neck  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  opposite.  The  superficial  veins 
become  distended  with  blood  when  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  is  prolonged  and  violent. 
They  also  become  prominent  under  the  influence  of  the 
emotions.  In  the  expression  of  rage  and  passion  they 
are  more  or  less  engorged.  Under  all  circumstances  due 
care  and  restraint  must  be  exercised  in  their  representation. 
As  indicated  by  colour,  they  are  of  service  in  imparting 
a  feeling  of  delicacy  to  the  skin. 

Having  described  in  some  detail  the  structures  which 
determine  the  contours  of  the  neck,  we  may  pass  on  to 
consider  the  form  of  the  neck  as  a  whole. 

The  neck  is  rounder  in  front  than  behind.  The  flattened 
surface  of  the  back  of  the  trunk  is  carried  up  on  to  the  back 
of  the  neck  without  any  interruption  in  the  surface  contours. 
In  front  the  rounded  form  of  the  root  of  the  neck  appears 
implanted  on  the  breast,  between  the  shoulders,  the  modelling 
of  which  is  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  the  neck. 
The  spring  of  the  neck  from  the  shoulders  on  either  side  is 
very  much  higher  than  its  root  in  the  middle  line  in  front, 
where  the  pit  of  the  neck  corresponds  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  breast-bone.  It  the  figure  be  viewed  in  profile,  the  pit 
of  the  neck  is  seen  to  lie  on  a  very  much  lower  level  than 
the  surface  projection  formed  by  the  spine  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  which  marks  tho  inferior  limit  of  the 
neck  posteriorly.    This  is  due  to  the  oblique  position  of 
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the  first  pair  of  ribs,  which  with  the  breast-bone  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  inlet  or  superior  ajiertnre  of  the  thorax. 
The  effect  of  this  obliquity  is  that  the  upper  end  of  the 
lireast-1  ■,[_•■  lien  on  a  level  with  the  second  or  third  doraal 
vertebra,  arid  lioiico  it  follows  that  the  root  of  the  neck 
appears  to  spring  obliquely  from  the  upjier  end  of  the 
thorax.  This  circumstance  explains  why  in  profile  the  front 
of  the  neck  apjiears  longer  than  the  back. 

Much  difference  occurs  in  the  neck  of  different  indi- 
viduals as  regards  length."  This  is  not. due  to  any  marked 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
back-bone,  for  observations  prove  that  the  back-bone  is 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  the  leant  liable  to 
variations  in  ita  lengtk  The  length  of  the  neck  depends 
largely  on  the  elevation  of  the  shoulders.  A  long  neck  is 
associated  with  sloping  shoulders,  while  broad  and  square 
shoulders  are  the  concomitants  of  a  short'  neck.  The 
position  of  the  shoulder-girdle  depends,  as  has  been 
noticed  (p.  85),  on  the  form  of  the  thorax,  as  well  as.  on 
the  development  of  the  muscles  which  are  connected  with 
it.  The  sloping  shoulder  coincides  with  a  collar-bone 
which  slants  outwards  and  downwards,  whilst  in  the  squure- 
shouldcred  the  outer  end  of  thf  clavicle  lies  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  sternal  end.  The  muscular  development  of 
u  person  with  sloping  shoulders  is  usually  poor ;  heuce  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  not  so  bulky:  this  reduces  the  width 
of  the  neck  and  tends  to  intensify  the  appearance  of  length.. 
The  broad  and  square-shouldered  are  usually  persons  of 
powerful  physique ;  their  muscles  arc  usuully  strongly 
developed,  uud  increase  thereby  the  width  of  the  neck. 
This  increase  in  the  width  of  the  neck  detracts  from  its 
appearance  of  lengt  h. 

Much  de]M.-uds,  aa  has  been  said,  upon  the  quantity  of 
subcutaneous  fat  which  is  here  distributed.  In  women 
of  a  robust  and  healthy  tyjie  the  uiodulliug  of  the  neck  is 
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fill]  and  round,  and  only  in  exceptional  positions  are  there 
indications  of  tho  superficial  muscles.  The  fat,  which  is 
often  present  in  considerable  quantities,  imparts  a  width 
to  the  neck  which  does  away  with  any  ap]>eanuiee  of  undue 
length.  In  such  tho  neck  is  often  crossed  in  front  by  one 
or  two  delicate  cutaneous  folds.  This  type  is  associated 
with  a  full  and  well. developed  bust  and  shoulders. 

Another  type  is  that  in  which  we  meet  with  the  long  and 
swan-like  neck.  This  form  occurs  in  women  of  a  sparer  habit 
with  narrower  chests  and  more  sloping  shoulders.  The 
forms  themselves  may  be  very  beautiful,  but  hardly  convey 
that  feeling  of  rude  health  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  former  type.  Here  the  slightness  of  the  forms  conveys 
a  feeling  of  delicacy  associated  rather  with  a  highly  sensitive 
and  nervous  constitution.  Owing  to  the  less  abundant 
layer  of  superficial  fat  we  Bre  in  them  more  liable  to  have 
surface  indications  of  the  superficial  structures. 

The  neck  undergoes  very  considerable  modifications  in 
its  form  according  to  its  position.  Tho  movements  of  the 
head  on  tho  neck  have  been  already  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  move- 
ments are  usually  associated  with  corresponding  movements 
of  the  neck.  Thus  when  the  head  is  bent  forward  the  neck 
moves  forward  with  it.  A  backward  movement  of  the 
head  is  usually  accompanied  by  extension  of  the  neck.  In 
like  manner,  the  movements  of  lateral  inclination  and 
rotation  of  the  head  and  neck  are  usually  associated.  The 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  these  movements  may  not  be 
disassociated.  We  can  extend  the  head  when  the  neck  is 
bent,  and  we  can  Hex  the  head  on  the  extended  neck,  but 
these  actions  are  unusual  and  constrained. 

In  flexion  of  the  head  and  neck  the  hollow  curve  of  the 
Kick  of  the  neck  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  convex 
outline,  which  is  an  upward  and  forward  continuation  of 
the  cam  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  back.    The  spine  of  the 
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seventh  cervical  vertebra  becomes  more  prominent  and  the 
spines  of  the  upper  two  or  three  dorsal  vertebra"  can  usually 
be  recognized.  Tho  outline  of  the  front  of  the  neck  is 
concealed  by  the  fact  that  tho  chin  come*  into  contact  with 
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the  upper  end  of  the  breast-lione.  A  series  of  transverse 
fold*  cross  the  neck  in  front,  the  most  pronounced  corre- 
sponding to  the  surface  of  the  skin  immediately  beneath 
the  Itorder  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  inner  end  of  the  collar- 
bone is  emphasized,  and  the  slight  hollow  which  lies  between 
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the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  is  obliterated  by  the  approximation  of  theae  two 
structures.  The  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  can  usually 
be  recognized  passing  from  the  occiput  to  the  outer  third  of 
the  collar-bone  (Fig.  190,  and  Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  2  p.  339). 

When  the  head  and  neck  are  thrown  back  or  extended. 
the  angle  formed  by  the  structures  underlying  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  outline  <if  the  front  of  the  neck  is  opened  out, 
The  hyoid  boue  as  we  have  seen,  corresponds  almost  precisely 
to  this  angle.  The  interval  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  breast-bone  is  increased,  so  that  the  outline 
between  tliese  two  points  is  lengthened  and  the  skin 
stretched  over  the  subjacent  structures.  In  the  oialu  the 
outline  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  is  rendered  distinct; 
iu  the  female,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  fat  and  the 
slighter  development  of  these  structures  the  outline  de- 
•tcrih  s  a  uniform  forward  curve  from  the  pit  of  the  neck  to 
the  angle  where  it  sweeps  forward  to  the  chin  <  Plate  XXVII, 
Fig.  1.  p.  339*.  In  correspondence  with  this  the  back  of  the 
head  or  occiput  is  brought  nearer  to  the  prominence  caused 
by  the  seventh  cervieul  spine.  The  outline  of  the  back  of 
rhe  neck  is  shortened  and  rendered  more  concave,  and  the 
skin  is  thrown  into  thick  transverse  folds,  the  skin  of  the 
Ituck  of  the  neck  being  much  thicker  and  tougher  than  that 
<d'  the  front.  The  n«-ck  is  somewhat  increased  in  its  trans- 
verse diameter  by  the  outward  thrust  of  the  muscles,  and, 
owing  to  the  atrutchingof  the  skin  over  the  lower  jaw,  tho 
outline  of  that  bone  becomes  more  distinct,  and  the  hollow 
between  its  angle  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mostoid  is  more  pronounced.  The  lower  attachments  of  the 
sternc-mastoids  are  rendered  tense,  and  the  pit  of  the  neck 
becomes  sharply  defined  (Fig.  191). 

Whilst  the  collar-bone  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
stretching  of  the  skin  over  it,  the  hollow  above  it  corre- 
sponding to  the  interval  between  the  steruo-masteid  and 
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the  outline  of  the  superficial  muscles  is  concealed  by  the 
wrinkled  skin.  A  deep  cutaneous  fold  defines  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  and  runs  up  behind  the  ear,  marking  the  interval 
between  the  jaw-bone  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  sterno-mastoid  (Plates  Mil,  XV,  XVI,  pp.  62, 
108,  in). 

By  the  rotation  of  the  head  and  neck  the  structures  which 
lie  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  are  dragged  obliquely 
towards  the  side  to  which  the  head  is  turned,  and  in  the 
male,  as  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  female,  the  form  of  the 
laryngeal  cartilages  is  apparent  ( Plates  IX,  XVI,  pp.  72, 1 1 1). 

In  the  lateral  movements  in  which  the  head  is  inclined 
towards  the  shoulder  the  skin  over  the  neck  on  the  side 
towards  which  it  is  bent  is  wrinkled  :  the  best  marked  of 
these  folds  corresponds  to  the  spring  of  the  neck,  and  curves 
round  the  root  of  the  nock  from  the  inner  end  of  the  collar- 
bone upwards  and  backwards  across  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  trapezius,  whilst  another  follows  more  or  less 
accurately  tho  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  passing 
up  between  it  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  reach  the 
back  of  the  ear.  On  the  side  from  which  the  head  is 
inclined  the  sterno-mastoid  is  distinctly  seen,  its  origin 
from  the  collar-bone  being  especially  evident.  Here  too  the 
collar-bone  is  brought,  more  or  less  into  prominence  by 
the  stretching  of  the  skin  over  it.  and  the  attachment  of  the 
trapezius  to  it  is  usually  easily  recoguizeiL  A  surface 
elevation  dependent  on  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid 
mav  also  be  noticed.  Theso  forms  will  of  course  be  very 
much  modified  if  tho  shoulder  from  which  the  head  is 
inclined  is  elevated  at  the  same  time  (Fig-  193.  and  Plate 
VIII.  p.  6a). 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  in  this  connexion  that  the 
sweep  of  the  fihrea  of  the  trapezius,  as  they  pass  from 
the  occiput  and  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  ne.k 
downwards  and  outwards  towards  the  outer  end  of  the 
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a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  nose  in 
man.  In  animals  the  nose  and  jaws  form  a  muzzle  or 
snout  which  project*  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  skull 
which  contains  the  brain,  whilst  in  man  the  large  cranial 
box  overtops  the  greatly  reduced  facial  bones  in  place  of 
lying  only  behind  them,  as  in  the  lower  animals. 


n.  Frontal  b»iic. 

c.  Occipital  bnnti. 

d.  Temporal  hnnc. 
*.  Naaal  lnm«. 

/  l*pp*r  jnw-l»m*  l<n|«rrii»r  CnftX 

g.  Chwh  «r  NikUr  Utuw. 

h.  S(    .  i         or   lowor    jaw  (inferior 

niaxillal. 


Fio.  194.    Mali-  -kull.   Sid*  new. 

t>  Fariata]  bona. 


>.  Angle  of  lowar  jaw. 
j,  Ramus  of  lower  jaw. 
*.  CubiIj-I*  of  jaw. 
L  Zypiotaclr  arrki. 
m.  Ifaatoiil  po**«a  of  famporal  tionii 
a.  Kxtenial  occipital  prutnt>«*r*n<>«. 
a  OirocioUi  proaou  of  lower  jaw. 


These  two  parts  of  the  skull  can  be  conveniently  defined 
in  the  living  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  root  of  the  nose 
to  the  orifice  of  the  enr.  and  thence  backward*  to  the  point 
when-  the  neck  unites  with  the  posterior  part  of  the 
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head  in  the  middle  line.  There  a  rounded  knob  of  bono 
can  usually  be  felt:  it  is  called  thf  external  profit  hi rune 
of  the  occipital  bone. 

All  the  skull  above  this  line  is  for  the  lodgement  of 
the  brain.  The  part  in  front  of  and  bolow  the  line  which 
stretches  between  the  root  of 
the  nose  and  the  ear  belongs 
to  the  face. 

T1ib  cranial  box  is  formed 
of  expanded  plates  of  bone : 
these  present  a  smooth  and 
rounded  appearance  where 
they  form  the  dome-like  roof 
and  sides  of  the  head,  and 
impart  to  it  its  characteristic 
shape.  The  form  and  size 
of  the  head  vary  very  much 
in  different  individuals,  a 
circumstance  which  usually 
enables  us  with  certainty  to 
recognize  our  own  hats. 

Tho  under  surface  of  this 
bony  box  is  called  the  bane 
of  the  skull.  In  front,  it  is 
united  with  the  bones  of  the 
face.  Behind,  it  is  rough 
and  irregular  and  pierced  by 
many  holes.  Here  it  affords 
attachment  to  a  great  many 
muscles,  which  are  concerned  with  the  movements  of 
the  head.  By  a  large  hole,  call.-.l  the  foramen  maijnum. 
placed  immediately  over  the  canul  in  rln*  vertebra]  column 
tor  the  lodgement  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  allows  that  nervous 
column  to  pass  upwards  and  become  connected  with  the 
brain. 


Fin.  19s.  Mulf  skull.  Front  view. 

a.  Frontal  tiono. 

b.  I'lirictaJ  bun**- 
4.  Tero|M.ra1  INMS. 
«.  Nasal  Ume*. 

/.  l'p|vr  jbw-Uaim. 
f,  MaUr  i.r  chiMtk-b-ini'N. 
k.  Mandiblo  or  lower  jaw. 
1  A  SfljUp  of  low  jaw. 
J.  Rami  of  low  er  jaw, 
L  Zrjrodiatic  urvhoa 
u.  Ma.itoi,t  MjMMfaii  ,.f  trmpural  WaioB 
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We  are  in  no  wise  concerned  with  these  details,  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  we  should  further  discuss  the  manner  in 
which  the  head  articulator  with  the  top  of  the  vertebral 
column.    This  was  described  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  322). 

The  bones  ot'  the  cranial  vault,  as  we  pass  from  before 
backwards,  are  named  the  frontal,  which  forms  the  fore- 
head ;  the  two  parietal*,  one  on  either  side,  which  con- 
stitute the  top  and  part  of  the  sides  of  the  head ;  and 
the  occipital  bone,  which  forms  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
bony  wall  of  the  cranium  in  front,  above,  and  behind 
the  ear  is  made  up  of  the  temporal  bone  on  each  side. 
This  bono  nearly  completely  occupies  the  interval  between 
the  bones  altove  mentioned,  except  in  front,  where  a  portion 
of  one.  called  the  sphenoid,  forms  the  wall  of  the  cranium. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  these  in  detail,  for  it 
is  by  their  union  with  each  other  that  they  mould 
the  tbrm.of  the  head.  There  are  but  slight  indications 
of  their  lines  of  union  in  the  living,  and  the  hairy 
scalp  further  conceals  hiiv  evidence  of  their  outlines. 

They  Bre  united  by  a  series  of  interlocking  teeth-like 
projections,  and  the  joints  so  formed  are  called  suture*. 
In  Chapter  II  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was 
pointed  out.  The  bone*  are  by  this  means  immovably  united 
at  the  same  time  that  expansion  by  growth  is  permitted. 
In  the  aged,  alter  all  growth  ha*  ceased,  these  sutures 
frequently  disap|ieur,  and  it  is  then  no  longer  possible  to 
separate  the  bones,  as  they  have  become  fused  together  by 
osseous  union. 

The  structure  of  these  liones  requires  some  explanation. 
They  are  composed  of  a  dense  inner  and  outer  layer, 
the  interval  between  which  is  formed  of  softer  and  more 
spongy  owteous  tissue,  called  the  diplne'.  In  some  situations 
this  riiplott  is  liable  to  disappear  at  certain  periods  of  life. 
Spaces  are  thus  formed  between  the  innor  and  outer 
hard  layers.    Through  their  connexion  with  the  respiratory 
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passages   these  spaces  contain  air,  and  are  hence  called 

air  sinu«es.    The  growth  of  th        air  sinuses  takes  place 

in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  but  some  of  them  are 
strikingly  developed  at  that  age  when  youth  merges 
into  manhood.  One  of  these  sinuses  has  a  special  interest 
for  us,  aa  it  leads  to  very  considerable  modifications  in 
the  surface  form  of  the  bono.  The  frontal  bone,  as  it 
moulds  the  forehead,  can  be  felt  beneath  the  eyebrows, 
forming  the  arches  over  the  hollows  in  which  the  eyes 
are  lodged  In  this  situation  it  is  hollow,  and  contains 
an  air  sinus  called  the  frontal  *»'»iur.  This  space  is  not 
developed  in  the  child  and  only  to  a  slight  extent  in 
the  youth.  In  man  it  attains  its  nmximum  development 
and  imparts  to  the  bone  a  fullness  and  prominence  under- 
lying the  eyebrows.  In  this  respect  man  differs  from 
wnitian.  for  in  the  latter  the  sinus  is  much  smaller,  resem- 
bling rather  the  condition  met  with  in  childhood.  This 
explains  why  a  woman's  forehead  is  flatter  and  smoother 
than  a  man's,  and  accounts  for  the  persistence  in  her 
of  the  juvenile  type. 

The  bones  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium  ossify  in  a  peculiar 
way:  they  are  what  are  termed  membraue-lsmes.  In  the 
early  stages  of  growth  the  Inhic  appears  like  a  deposit  in 
the  membrane  which  is  subsequently  to  become  ossified  : 
from  this  centre  it  spreads  until  the  membrano  has 
become  a  plate  of  bone.  These  'centre*  of  ossification ■ 
are  readily  recognized  in  a  young  child  ;  they  constitute 
tho  'bumps'  which  are  so  easily  seen  in  certain  situa- 
tions. The  most  noticeable  of  these  are  the  frontal  and 
the  parietal  tmin?ui?n ;  the  former  cause  the  projection  of 
the  Upper  port  of  the  forehead  on  either  side,  whilst  the 
latter  out  be  readily  felt  at  some  little  distance  above 
the  ears.  The  fullness  imparted  to  the  child's  forehead 
by  those  frontal  centres  of  ossification  is  maintained 
throughout  life,  though  not  in  such  a  pronounced  form. 
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From  the  fact  that  in  man  tho  brows  become  moro  pro- 
jecting, owing  to  the  development  of  the  frontal  sinuses, 
the  forehead  slopes  more,  and  the  frontal  eminences  appear 
leas  prominent.  In  women  the  forehead  is  more  vertical, 
as  in  them  the  brows  do  not  project  and  tho  frontal  Iwjsses 
seem  more  pronounced.  In  this  respect  again  the  female 
resembles  the  child. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  brain-case  to  the  face 
varies  much  at  different  periods  of  growth.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  proportions  of  the  head  in  relation  to  tho  rest  of 
the  body,  the  most  casual  observer  must  have  noticed  that. 


Flo.  196.  Skull  or  »h«wing     Flo.  197.  Skull  of  child  nhowing 

proportion  of  face  to  brain -cam.        proportion  of  face  to  lir»inca*c 

in  the  child  the  |w»rt  of  the  skull  which  contains  the  brain 
is  relatively  much  larger  as  compared  with  the  face  than 
what  we  see  in  the  adult.  Growth  takes  place  in  both 
these  parts  concurrently,  though  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  structures  of  the  face  than  in  the  cranial  box,  else  the 
relative  pro|>ortiona  met  with  in  the  adult  could  not  be 
attained. 

The  size  of  the  cranial  box  is  some  index  to  the 
development  of  the  brain,  since  a  large  brain  necessarily 
requires  a  large  covering.  The  size  of  the  brain  may, 
with  certain  reservations,  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
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of  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Though 
it  by  no  nutans  follows  that  a  man  with  a  big  head  is 
»  philosopher,  yet.  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  more  civilized  the  race  the  larger  the  brain, 
and  consequently  the  bigger  the  head. 

Since  women  as  a  rule  are  smaller  than  men,  so  we  find 
that  their  brains  are  smaller  than  men's ;  not  only  are 
they  absolutely  less,  but  also  relatively  so  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  the  body.  Curiously  enough,  this  dispro- 
portion between  the  sexes  is  less  marked  in  savage  than  in 
civilized  races :  in  the  latter  perhaps  the  difference  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  greater  facilities  afforded  for  the 
education  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  the  male.  Cor- 
related with  these  facts  is  the  size  of  the  head,  which 
in  woman  should  be  small  and  shapely,  though  this  is 
often  concealed  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  hair.  The  fashion 
of  wearing  the  .hair  naturally  modifies  the  appearance  of 
the  head :  travellers  have  frequently  been  misled  thereby, 
describing  races  as  big-headed  which  in  reality  had  skulls 
of  small  size. 

Whilst  willing  to  admit  that  a  well-shaped  head  is 
some  guaranteo  of  high  mental  and  moral  attainments, 
it  remains  to  he  pointed  out  that  the  detailed  mapping 
out  of  the  faculties  on  the  surface  of  the  skull  is  not  based 
on  or  supported  by  any  scientific  facts. 

As  has  been  said,  the  face  is  proportionately  small  in  the 
young  child.  As  yet  the  air  sinuses  in  the  bones  have  not  been 
fully  developed.  These  air  sinuses  are  all  accessory  to  the 
respirator}'  tract,  with  which  they  communicate.  They  act 
apparently  as  resonators,  and  influence  thereby  the  character 
of  the  voice.  Many  of  them  are  connected  with  the  nose, 
and  the  reader  will  at  once  appreciate  their  effect  on  the 
voice  if  he  notes  the  changes  which  take  place  in  its 
quality  when  one  is  suffering  from  a  severe  cold  in  the 
head. 
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The  most  important  of  these  sinuses  in  connexion  with 
the  faco  is  that  found  within  the  upper  jaw-bone  which 
though  apparently  solid  displays  on  section  a  large  cavity 
in  its  interior.  Besides  the  function  above  ascribed  to 
these  sinuses,  it  will  be  evident  that  by  substituting  hollow 
bones  for  solid  ones  the  weight  of  this  part  of  the  skull  is 
very  much  diminished. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  bones  of  the  face  as 
determinants  of  form  are  the  cheek  or  malar  bones.  These 
impart  the  width  to  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  If  the 
finger  be  placed  upon  the  browB,  and  the  outline  of  the  orbits 
be  traced  beneath  the  skin,  these  bonos  may  bo  felt  as  they 
form  the  margin  of  these  hollows  to  the  outer  and  lower  side, 
lying  in  this  position  between  the  outer  parts  of  the  frontal 
bone  above  and  the  upper  jaw-bone  below.  Wide  of  the 
orbit  those  bones  form  the  prominence  of  the  cheeks.  Pos- 
teriorly they  can  be  felt  to  be  supported  by  Rn  arch  of  bone 
which  can  be  readily  traced  back  to  the  region  in  front  of 
the  ear.  This  is  called  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  is  in  part 
made  up  of  a  backward  process  of  the  cheek-bone  and 
a  forward  projection  of  the  temporal  bone.  Beneath  this 
arch,  when  the  skull  is  stripped  of  its  fleshy  parts  there 
is  a  hollow  extending  up  on  either  side  of  the  head.  This 
is  called  the  temporal  fyttn  and  it  lodges  a  large  muscle 
called  the  temporal  mutcle.  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  presence  of  this  muscle  by  placing  his  fiugers 
above  the  zygomatic  arch  and  then  opening  and  closing 
the  mouth  alternately.  The  fibres  of  the  muscle  will  then 
be  felt  contracting,  for  they  are  inserted  into  the  lower  jaw 
and  help  to  move  that  bone  (Figs.  194.  195.  200). 

The  zygomatic  arches  therefore  act  as  buttresses  to  the 
cheek-bones  at  the  same  time  that  they  allow  the  fibres 
of  the  temporal  muscle  to  pass  beneath  them  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  jaw. 

The  character  of  the  face  largely  depends  on  the  cheek- 
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bonea.  It  ia  to  those  that  the  Mongolian  and  Tartar  races  owe 
their  characteristic  tint  ness  of  face  ;  whilst  they  impart  to  the 
Australian  aborigines  their  remarkable  breadth  of  features. 
The  prominence  of  the  cheek-lvones.  apart  from  these  racial 
characteristics,  depends  largely  upon  the  fullness  of  the 
tissues  of  the  cheek.  When  from  absence  of  fat  or  wasting 
of  the  tissues  the  cheek  loses  its  roundness,  the  form  of  the 
malar  bones  becomes  more  easily  recognized.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  speak  of  a  person  with  high  cheek' bones. 
This  prominence  is  more  apparent  than  real  and  de]>end8. 
as  has  been  said  on  the  wasting  of  the  surrounding  tissues 
rather  than  on  any  undue  projection  of  the  bone  itself.  In 
old  age  they  become  prominent  by  the  sinking  of  the  cheeks 
beneath  them. 

As  has  been  said  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  man's 
sknll  is  the  absence  of  a  muzzle:  though  this  is  the  case  it 
is  true  that  minor  degrees  of  projection  of  the  upper  jaw. 
and  with  it  the  lower  jaw.  are  met  with.  These  variations 
in  the  position  of  the  hones  lend  to  very  characteristic  dif- 
ferences in  the  appearance  of  the  feature*  The  student 
may  best  realize  this  by  contrasting  the  two  extremes  : 
viz.  the  ideal  typo  represented  in  the  antique,  and  that 
characteristic  of  the  negro  races.  In  the  one  the  outline 
of  the  face  is  more  or  less  vertical  ;  in  the  other  it  slo|>es 
forward. 

A  Dutch  anatomist  named  Camper  was  the  first  to  draw 
attention  to  this  difference  and  record  it  by  a  scientific 
method.  The  projection  of  the  face  can  be  expressed  by 
what  is  termed  the  facial  angle.  A  l>ase  line  is  taken  which 
passes  across  the  face,  cnttingthe  orifice  of  the  ear  posteriorly. 
Bnd  lying  on  a  level  with  the  border  of  the  septum  of  the  nose 
in  front ;  on  this  another  straight  line  is  drawn  which  touches 
the  most  prominent  part,  of  the  forehead  above,  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  upper  incisor  teeth  or  the  front  of 
the  upper  lip  below ;  the  angle  formed  by  the  intersection 
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of  the  two  lines  marked  in  the  accompanying  diagrams,  is 
the  facial  angle  (Figs.  198,  199,  c  <■  b\. 

In  order  to  measure  this  angle  on  the  living  a  variety 
of  different  forms  of  apparatus  is  used,  but  the  mothod 
described  above,  if  applied  to  a  profile  outline  of  the  head, 
will  enable  the  student  to  recognize  tho  variation  that  may 
take  place. 

The  angle  ranges  from  62  to  85°.  These  are  the  extremes. 
The  former  figure  indicates  a  very  marked  projection,  tho 
latter  a  more  vertical  outline.  Commonly  the  angle 
measures  from  70  to  8o^ ;  the  white  races  being  characterized 


Flo.  198.  Head  of  a  Kurop«an.  Flo.  199.  Head  of  a  Nrgrv. 

Th«  <».  •»)  »(U  t  I  e  It  formed  by  tbi  Im  line*  a  >■  u»l  t  4-  In  tti« 
n«gm  lbs  ftngl«  r  4  b  im  smmUvr  Lb&n  In  tb*  Kniujiwn,  owing  to  tna  greater 

projection  of  tb*  jaws. 

by  a  facial  angle  of  from  75*  to  80',  the  yellow  by 
an  angle  which  vorios  from  70  to  75°,  whilst  tho  negroid 
races  display  a  projection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
which  often  causes  the  facial  angle  to  fall  below  70". 
In  other  words,  the  European  races  have  more  or  less 
straight  faces,  tho  yollow  slightly  sloping  faces,  and  the 
Muck  markedly  projecting  faces.  In  the  latter  this  appear* 
once  is  further  emphasized  by  the  presence  of  a  broad  and 
flattened  nose,  and  thick  and  everted  lips. 

Lu  the  more  highly  civilized  races,  as  we  have  soon,  tho 
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face  is  much  straighten  and  this  may  account  for  the  ideal 
forms  represented  in  the  anticjne,  in  which  no  doubt 
a  sense  of  dignity  is  imparted  to  the  features  by  the 
undue  emphasis  of  this  condition.  In  some  of  these 
the  facial  angle  exceeds  a  right  angle,  a  condition  not 
met  with  in  man  under  normal  circumstances.  Subjected 
to  these  testa  many  of  the  types  represented  in  tho 
antique  are  impossible,  yet  in  spite  of  all  such  criticism 
they  still  remain  the  glorious  embodiment  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  great  in  art. 

Another  bone  of  much  importance  in  the  modelling 
of  the  face  is  the  lover  jaic. 

This  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  consisting  each  of 
a  body,  an  angle,  and  a  ramtu,  which  are  united  together 
in  the  middle  line  in  front  The  body  of  the  jaw  is  that 
part  which  forms  the  arch  which  supports  the  lower  teeth  ; 
in  front  it  determines  the  projection  of  the  chin,  and  its 
lower  border  can  easily  be  traced  beneath  the  skin  back- 
wards to  a  point  a  little  in  front  of  the  ear.  Here  its 
lower  border  turns  suddenly  upwards,  forming  the  angle, 
and  becomes  continuous  with  tho  posterior  border  of  the 
ramus.  The  ramus  is  connected  with  the  hinder  end  of 
the  body  of  the  bone  and,  passing  upwards,  forms  an  angle 
with  it  This  angle,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  varies  consider- 
ably. The  upper  end  of  the  rami,  for  there  is  one  on  each 
side,  supports  two  processes.  The  hinder  of  these,  which 
is  called  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  is  furnished  with  a 
surface  by  means  of  which  it  articulates  with  the  temporal 
bono  in  front  of  the  ear,  in  a  way  which  need  not  here 
bo  described.  Separated  from  this  by  a  notch  called 
the  coronoid  notch,  and  lying  in  front  of  it,  is  a  pointed 
prooess  called  the  coronoid  process.  This  process,  when 
tho  jaws  are  closed,  passes  up  beneath  the  zygomatic 
arch,  and  into  it  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  are  inserted  (Figs.  194,  195,  200). 
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Connecting  the  lower  liorder  of  tho  zygomatic  arch 
with  the  outer  surface  of  the  jaw-bone,  corresponding 
to  the  angle,  is  a  powerful  muscle  called  the  masseter. 
Of  <piadri  lateral  form,  it  overlies  the  ramus  of  tho  ja»w, 
and  so  conoeala  in  outline,  except  behind,  where  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ramus  can  readily  be  felt  as  it 
passes  up  in  front  of  the  ear.  The  masseter  thus  corre- 
sponds to  the  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  cheek,  the 
fullness  of  which  in  this  situation  is  due  to  the  presence 
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of  this  muscR  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  statement  by  placing  his  fingers 
on  bin  cheeks  a  little  in  frnnt  nf  and  above  the  angle  of 
the  jaw:  then  on  firmly  closing  the  jaws  ho  will  feel  the 
hardening  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  These 
two  muscles,  the  temporal  and  the  masseter,  as  they  arise 
from  fixed  attachments  on  the  side  of  the  skull  elevate 
the  inferior  maxilla  and  so  close  the  jaws.    They  are  much 
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concerned  in  the  movements 
of  chewing,  and  arc  heneo 
classed  among  the  muscles 
of  mastication. 

The  size  of  the  lower  jaw 
varies  much,  being  small  in 
infancy,  large  in  adult  lift, 
and  again  reduced  in  old 
age.    But  coincident  -with 
theao  changes  in  size  there 
are  also  alterations  in  shape. 
If  the  jaw  of  a  child  be 
examined,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  ramus  with  the  body 
is  seen  to  be  much  more 
open   than  that  displayed 
by  the  adult,  in  whom  it 
more  nearly  approaches  a 
right  angle.    "With  advanc- 
ing years  the  angle  again 
alturs,  and  becomes  more 
like  that  seen  in  infancy. 
The  growth  and  eruption  of 
the  teeth  have  much  to  do 
with  the  form  of  the  jaw. 
Whilst   the   child  derives 
its  nourishment  from  tho 
mother  the  body  of  the  jaw 
remains  small ;    but  when 
nature  provides  it  with  teeth 
to  chew  ita  own  food  the  jaw 
alters  its  sha)**.    It  is  only 
after  the  permanent  teeth 
liave  succeedod  the  milk- 
teeth  that  tho  lower  jaw 
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attains  its  full  development.  In  later  life  when  the  natural 
process  of  decay,  or  it  may  be  disease  leads  to  the  loss  of 
the  teeth,  a  shrinkage  and  atrophy  of  the  bone  take  place, 
which  bring  about  the  alterations  in  form  characteristic 
of  old  age. 

These  alterations  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  jaw  are 
associated  with  alterations  in  the  surface  forms,  and  account 
for  the  nut-cracker  appearance  imparted  to  the  faces  of  old 
people  in  whom  the  jaws  are  toothless.  The  lips  and  cheeks, 
no  longer  supported  by  the  teeth,  are  thin  and  wasted  and 
form  loose  and  wrinkled  hollows 

The  size  of  the  teeth  varies  in  different  individuals.  The 
lower  races  of  man  as  a  rule  have  larger  teeth  than  the 
more  civilized.  This  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  higher  races  pay  more  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  food  by  cooking,  &c  Large  teeth  neces- 
iirily  require  large  jaws,  and  wu  can  thus  account  for  the 
massive  lower  jaws  met  with  in  many  savages.  Too  big 
.1  jaw  imparts  a  brutal  appearance  to  the  face,  a  feature 
which  draughtsmen  have  emphasized  in  representing  the 
mminal  type- 

The  chin  is  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  man's  face ; 
it  depends  on  the  forward  projection  of  the  central  point 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  presents  a  variety  of  forms ;  it  should 
!>e  full,  prominent,  and  somewhat  square  in  the  male,  in 
l  ontrast  with  the  more  pointed  form  which  is  so  pleasant 
a  feature  in  women.  Not  unfrequently  a  depression  or 
dimple  overlies  its  centre,  due  to  a  muscle  which  is  here 
attached  to  the  skin  and  which  helps  to  raise  the  tissues 
of  the  chin  in  certain  expressions.  This  muscle  is  called 
the  levator  tuenti ;  it  takes  its  origin  from  the  front  of 
the  lower  jaw.  beneath  the  lower  lip  ( Plat*  XXVIII,  Fig.  2,  c, 
P'  37°)'  The  fullness  of  tho  chin  is  increased  by  the 
quantity  of  fat  which  underlies  the  skin.  In  cases  where 
this  is  abundant  the  chin  is  circumscribed  by  a  fold  below 
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which  defines  it  from  the  fullness  beneath  the  jaw.  Not 
■infrequently  the  tissues  here  are  so  loaded  with  fat  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  double-chin. 

In  some,  owing  to  the  feeble  development  of  the  lower 
jaw.  the  chin,  instead  of  being  prominent,  recedes.  This 
imparts  a  feeling  of  weakness  to  the  whole  face,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  look  of  strength  and  determination  associated 
with  a  square  jaw. 

The  other  part*  of  the  skeleton  of  the  face  do  not  require 
much  description,  as  their  form  is  masked  by  the  overlying 
tissues. 

The  shape  nt'  the  urhiln  cir  hollows  in  which  the  eyes  are 
lodged  varies  considerably  in  different  races.  The  mom 
pronounced  feature  and  one  which  alters  considerably  the 
up|H'unin<.'o  Of  the  face,  is  the  overhung  ami  projection  of 
the  brows.  This  as  has  been  said,  depends  on  the  presence 
of  largo  frontal  sinuses  and  corresponding  brow  ridge* — 
a  condition  which  leads  to  modifications  in  form  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  forehead  in  the  male  as  contrasted  with 
the  female. 

The  form  of  the  nose  depends  on  the  shupe  and  size  of  the 
noxal  60 MM  and  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  PKMffJ 
cartilage*.  In  a  skull  in  which  the  nasal  cartilages  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  process  of  preparation  the  form  of 
the  nasal  aperture  is  like  an  inverted  ace  of  hearts  :  but 
on  looking  at  a  number  of  skulls  of  different  races  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  opening  varies  considerably  in  appear- 
ance. In  the  negroid  races  it  is  broad  and  short,  whilst 
in  the  European  it  is  long  and  narrow.  This  corresponds 
with  the  form  of  the  nose  in  the  living.  The  negro  has 
a  broad  flat  nose,  whilst  in  the  white  man  the  nose  is  long 
and  thin. 

Diflferonooa  in  the  form  and  projection  of  the  nasal  bones 
are  associated  with  characteristic  variations  in  the  shape  of 
the  nose  in  the  living.   So  also  the  moulding  of  the  nasal 
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cartilages  plays  an  important  part  in  this  tho  mwt  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  face.  The  disposition  of  the  iKwtrila 
and  the  form  of  the  end  of  the  none  depend  on  these  struc- 
tures. The  persistence  of  type  in  the  arrangoineut  of  those 
part*  iso'ten  remarkable  as  exemplified  in  the  characteristic 
nose  of  the  Jewish  race. 

The  root  of  the  nose  is  very  variable.  Formed  as  it  is 
by  the  nasal  bones,  its  outline  depends  on  the  shape  am) 
disposition  of  these  bones.  In  some  the  root  of  the  nose 
is  depressed  and  clearly  marked  by  a  hollow  from  the 
ridge  of  the  brows;  in  others  it 'is  more  projecting  and 
carries  down  the  outline  of  the  forehead. 

Further  description  of  this  feature  is  unnecessary.  A  great 
variety  of  sha|ie*  are  met  with,  but  the  student  can  now 
realize  on  what  si  nurtures  these  modifications  in  form  depend. 

The  e-rternal  auditory  mfatiu  marks  tho  position  of  the 
ear  on  the  skull.  It  is  a  canul  leading  into  the  interior  of 
the  temporal  bone  placed  between  the  articular  hollow  lor 
the  lower  jaw-bone,  in  front  and  the  projecting  proem 
behind,  called  the  mantoid  proceim,  to  which  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  sterno- mastoid  are  attached. 

In  front  of  this  aperture  tho  temporal  portion  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch  springs. 

Implanted  in  and  surrounding  this  oritice  is  a  convoluted 
leaf  of  cartilage,  which  when  covered  by  skin  forms  the 
shell-like  ear.  Connected  with  the  cartilage  below  is 
a  quantity  of  fatty  tissue  which  forms  the  lobe  of  tho  ear. 
tireat  differences  aro  seen  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  ear. 
In  women  it  should  be  small  and  not  projecting,  it*  delicacy 
being  enhanced  by  its  colour  and  the  light  and  shade  which 
its  contours  iiojurt.  In  men  it  should  not  be  unduly  large, 
and  should  lie  close  to  the  side  of  the  head 

Uupleasant  forms  aro  due  to  irregularities  in  the  folding 
of  the  cartilage  and  a  spreading  out  of  its  edge.  The  lobe 
too  varies,  in  many  Iteiug  absent,  whilst  in  others  it  is  not 
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free  in  front  ,  but  is  tied  down  to  the  tissues  of  the  cheek. 
Attempt*  have  been  made  to  identify  these  conditions  with 
1  -'K-i.il  characteristics,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  enablo 
the  stndent  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  forms  most  suitable 
for  representation.  Below  and  behind  the  ear  the  hollow 
which  lies  between  the  jaw  in  front  ami  the  anterior  border 
of  the  starno- mastoid  behind  ends  abruptly. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  description  to  the  iKiues. 
cartilages,  and  some  of  the  muscles  which  influence  the 
surface  form  of  the  face ;  but  covering  the  front  of  these, 
and  serving  as  a  mask,  is  an  investment  of  skin  along  with 
tat  ami  muscles  It  is  to  this  that  our  attention  must 
nest  be  directed.  It  will  be  well,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
■lady  the  various  o|ieningH  on  the  fac«.  Of  these  there 
are  live — the  mouth,  the  nostrils,  and  the  openings  between 
the  eyelids.  The  orifice  of  the  ear  is  not  included,  as  it 
lies,  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  has  already  been  suiSciontly 
(HMcnbcd. 

All  these  openings  are  liable  to  modification  in  their 
form  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  surround  them.  It 
is  largely  to  these  alterations  in  shape  that  the  expression 
of  the  emotions  is  due. 

The  mouth,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  these 
apertures  from  the  point  of  view  of  expression,  is  the  clelt 
betWpOn  the  lips;  it  varies  much  in  size  and  in  the  form 
of  its  boundaries.  The  lips  should  be  full  and  rounded,  the 
red  parts  being  clearly  defined  from  the  rest  by  a  more  or 
less  prominent  margin.  The  upper  lip  should  project  some- 
what,  so  as  to  throw  jtart  of  the  under  lip  in  shadow.  The 
form  of  the  upper  lip  is  often  a  feature  of  great  beauty. 
From  the  angles  of  the  mouth  the  red  part  of  tho  upper  lip 
should  curve  over  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  the  centre  of  which, 
however,  is  interrupted  by  a  gentle  groove  which  |>asses 
across  its  middle  t'rom  the  septum  of  the  nose.  As  this 
groove  joins  the  red  edge  of  the  hp  it  breaks  the  continuity 
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of  the  curve  and  imparts  to  it  that  characteristic  appearance 
which  has  been  named  'Cupid's  bow.'  It  is  just  whore  this 
groove  breaks  the  outline  that  the  lip  is  most  prominent. 
The  upper  lip  varies  considerably  in  length  in  different 
individuals,  a  short  lip  being  regarded  as  one  of  the 
attributes  of  ideal  beauty.  The  lower  lip,  though  full, 
should  not  project  as  far  forwards  as  the  upper.  Beneath 
its  red  part  it  should  be  recurved  and  separated  by  a  broad 
depression  from  the  prominence  of  the  chin  thus  tending  to 
cast  a  shadow  beneath,  which  helps  to  accentuate  its  curved 
outline.  At  the  angles  of  tho  mouth  the  red  parts  of  the 
lips  are  narrowed  down  to  a  line  and  tend  to  be  iuturned. 
The  fullness  of  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  here  forms  an  angular 
depression  which,  thrown  in  shadow,  breaks  the  otherwise 
abrupt  union  of  the  upper  and  lower  edges  The  modelling 
of  these  |«rta  displays  great  subtilty  of  form  and  imjuin 
a  delicacy  and  finish  to  the  curves  of  the  lips.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  tho  many  defects 
displayed  in  this  feature. 

An  undue  length  of  the  upper  lip.  as  well  as  thinness  or 
excessive  fullness  of  the  red  parts  of  the  lip,  are  characters 
which  should  be  avoided  in  idoal  conceptions,  though  doubt- 
less they  have  their  value  in  the  representation  of  more 
realistic  types.  The  most  remarkable  feature  about  the 
mouth  is  its  extreme  mobility,  a  property  which  we  shall  sen 
horeafter  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  modifying  influence 
in  expression. 

The  structures  which  determine  tho  form  of  the  nose 
have  been  already  described.  Tho  form  of  tho  nostrils  dis- 
plays many  varieties  according  to  the  shape  of  the  nose. 
These  openings  are  separated  by  the  septum,  which  joins 
the  upper  lip  at  a  point  corresponding  to  its  median  furrow  ; 
on  either  side,  the  cartilage*  which  form  the  alat  of  the 
nose  overhaug  the  uostrils.  These  cartilages  are  separated 
posteriorly  from  the  fullness  of  the  cheek  by  a  curvilinear 
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furrow.  Their  lower  borders  are  more  elevated  than  the 
lower  border  of  the  septum  so  that  in  profile  the  septum 
determines  the  outline,  and  the  aperture  of  the  nostril 
is  seen.  The  shadow  thrown  across  the  nostril  by  the 
overhanging  ala  is  warm  in  tone,  owing  to  tho  exposure  of 
the  highly  vascular  membrane  which  lines  the  interior 
of  the  opening.  It  is  worth  noting  at  present  that  the 
alue  of  the  nose  are  slightly  movable,  and  are  to  a  certain 
extent  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

Tho  size  of  the  eyes  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  exposed  between  the  eyelids.  This  naturally 
varies  with  the  length  of  the  fissure  botweon  the-  lids, 
which  011  the  statement,  of  expert  authority  should  form 
one-fifth  of  the  width  of  the  head.  The  two  apertures 
should  be  soparuted  by  a  width  equal  to  tho  length 
of  one. 

With  the  eyes  open,  the  angles  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  upper  and  luwer  lids  should  lie  on  the  same  horizontal 
lino.  Deviations  from  this  are  not  uncommon,  the  most  re- 
markable being  that  in  which  the  outer  angles  are  raised, 
thus  giving  the  oyo  an  oblique  appearance.  ]t  is  partly  duo 
to  this  obliquity  that,  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  and  .Ta|winese 
owe  their  distinctive  appearance.  Another  characteristic  of 
these  races  is  tho  condition  known  as  epicanthun ;  in  this 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  overhung  by  a  fold  of  skin 
which  passes  downwards  from  the  upper  eyelid.  This 
appearance  is  not  uufrequently  met  with  in  European 
infants,  though  in  them  it  usually  disappears  as  the  child 
grows  up. 

The  globe  of  the  oyo  rests  on  a  pad  of  fat  within  the  orbit 
Its  movements  are  controlled  by  tho  action  of  six  muscles 
which  are  attached  to  it.  If  the  fat  within  the  orbit,  be 
scant  iu  amount,  the  eyes  appear  deep-set  and  sunken. 
When  prominent  the  condition  depends  on  the  increase 
in  the  bulk  of  these  suj)jM)rting  {>ads. 
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The  setting  of  the  eyes  is  further  affected  by  the  pro- 
minence of  the  brows.  When  these  overhang,  the  eye* 
appear  deep-set.  The  orbital  margin  is  only  recognised 
as  a  surface  form  along  the  brows  and  towards  the  outer 
side.  Below,  the  skin  passes  from  the  lower  lid  to  the 
cheek  without  any  indication  being  givon  on  the  surface 
of  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit. 

Of  the  two  eyelids,  the  upper  is  the  longer  and  the  more 
movable.  The  closing  of  the  eye  is  effected  by  the 
descent  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  not  by  the  raising  of 
the  lower  lid.  The  margin  of  the  upper  lid  is  more  curved 
than  tluit  of  the  lowor.  Both  margins  are  furnished  with 
eyelashes,  of  which  the  upper  are  the  longer.  The  margin 
of  the  upper  lid  is  sufficiently  thick  to  throw  a  shadow  on 
the  eyeball  beneath  it.  Viewed  from  the  front  or  side,  the 
surface  of  this  margin  is  not  visible.  The  margin  of  the 
lower  lid,  thinner  than  that  of  the  upper,  is  upturned, 
and,  viewed  from  the  front  in  ordinary  positions,  is 
clearly  visible.  From  its  colour,  and  from  the  fact  that, 
being  a  moist  surface,  it  more  readily  catches  the  light, 
it  forms  an  element  of  much  importance  in  the  drawing 
of  the  oye. 

The  inuer  and  outer  angles  between  the  eyelids  differ. 
Theoutor  angle,  or  external  cauthus  as  it  is  called,  is  formed 
by  the  upward  curve  of  the  lower  eyelid  beneath  a  fold 
which  is  continuous  with  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid  In- 
ternally the  two  eyelids  do  not  directly  unite  with  one 
another,  but  are  separated  by  a  small  3-shaped  recess.  Hern 
are  found  the  ducts  which  carry  away  the  tears,  and  hero 
also  a  small  triangular-shaped  vascular  fold,  which  stretches 
across  the  angle  between  the  lids,  supplies  the  painter  with 
op|iortuuities  of  applying  local  colour.  The  red  tint  of  this 
fold  is  carried  inwards  into  the  recess  aforementioned. 
Passing  inwards  towards  the  root  of  the  noso  from  the  inner 
ranthu*,  for  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  a  prominent  surface 
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ridge  can  often  be  seen  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
little  ligament  called  the  Undo  oculi,  which  unites  the  eye. 
lids  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit. 

When  the  eyeB  are  closed,  us  in  sleep,  the  form  of  the 
upper  lid  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  eyeball.  This  is  not 
a  simple  sphere,  but  consists  of  part  of  a  sphere  of  smaller 
diameter  placed  on  the  front  of  a  larger  one.  It  might  be 
compared  to  a  well-curved  watch-glass  placed  on  the  Burface 
of  a  cricket-ball.  This  more  prominent,  part  of  the  eyelmll 
in  called  the  cornea -.  it  corresponds  to  the  coloured  part  of 
the  eye  as  distinct  from  the  white  of  the  eye.  The  white 
of  the  eye  is  due  to  the  white  glistening  fibrous  coat  of  the 
eyeball,  called  the  tclerolic.  This  serves  as  a  protection  for 
the  delicate  contents  within  the  globo.  The  corneal  part 
of  the  eyeball  is  transparent,  and  allows  of  the  transmission 
of  the  colour  of  the  parts  which  lie  within.  The  oolour  of 
the  eye  is  due  to  the  pigment  in  the  irt«.  a  curtain  which 
servos  to  control  the  amount  of  light  which  enters  the 
interior  of  the  eye.  It  corresponds  to  the  diaphragm 
of  a  photographic  lens,  varying  the  size  of  the  aperture  or 
pupil  through  which  the  light  passes. 

Both  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  so  tar  as  they  are  exposed 
I >et ween  the  eyelids,  are  covered  by  a  delicate  membrane, 
called  tho  conjunctiva,  which  is  always  kept  moist  by  the 
secretion  of  the  tears  and  thus  reflects  the  light  which  falls 
upon  it.  In  this  way  tho  '  high  light,'  which  is  so  im)iortant 
a  dotail  in  tho  drawing  of  the  eye,  is  accounted  for.  The 
presence  or  alienee  of  this  high  light  and  its  position  will 
vary  with  the  direction  of  the  light  falling  on  the  eye  of  the 
model.  A  misuse  of  this  high  light  is  frequently  seen  in 
productions  of 'artist'  photographors. 

When  the  eye  is  open  the  tipper  eyelid  is  withdrawn 
within  a  deep  fold,  which  repeats  more  or  less  accurately 
the  curve  described  by  its  tree  margin.  Above  this  fold  the 
tissues  form  a  fullness  which  iB  continuous  above  with 
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the  projecting  brows.  Variations  in  the  outline  of  these 
details  are  of  coarse  numerous,  and  alter  with  the  ex- 
pression and  the  modelling  of  the  parts. 

Expression  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  modifications  which 
take  place  in  the  form  and  outline  of  the  features  which 
have  just  been  described,  but  tho  study  of  the  subjoct  is 
beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  is  by  no  means  so  easy 
as  at  first  appears.  To  take  a  case  in  point,  the  differences 
between  the  expression  of  terror  and  horror  are  but  slight, 
yet  so  marked  that  there  is  no  tnistakiug  them.  Horror  is 
not  necessarily  associated  with  fear,  nor  terror  with  disgust, 
yet  both  are  remarkable  for  the  general  similarity  in  the 
mode  of  their  representation.  The  analysis  of  these  differ- 
ences is  by  no  means  easy,  and  many  subtilties  are  apt 
to  escape  the  casual  observer.  The  artist  may  rely  on  his 
models  for  their  outward  shape,  but  it  is  only  exception- 
ally that  he  can  trust  to  those  means  for  the  inspiration 
which  quickens  his  forms  and  gives  life  and  directness  to 
their  actions.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the 
mechanical  translator  of  what  ho  sees  and  tho  artist  who 
endows  with  his  own  sentiments  the  scenes  he  represents. 
Fortunately  all  have  not  the  same  way  of  looking  at 
things ;  the  same  object  appeals  to  people  in  different 
ways,  one  relying  on  breadth  of  treatment,  tor  effect,  whilst 
another  depends  on  details  which  may  have  escaped  general 
recognition. 

80  it  is  with  the  study  of  expression  :  the  broader  effects 
are  easily  attained  by  what  one  may  almost  term  conven- 
tional methods.  It  is  only  when  the  more  delicate  shadus 
of  difference  are  treated  that  we  recognize  the  master  hand. 
This  comes  home  to  us  in  our  experience  of  the  stage.  We 
acknowledge  success  and  condemn  failure  almost  intuitively. 
When  the  mimicry  of  the  actor  falls  short  of  our  standard 
of  experience  we  do  not  hesitate  to  criticize  his  performance 
adversely. yet  how  often  are  we  unable  to  explain  tho  reasons 
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of  his  failure!  He  has  missed  appealing  to  us  because  he 
has  not  seemed  natural,  for  though  he  has  employed  all  the 
conventionalities  of  Iuh  art  he  has  omitted  the  niceties 
which  give  refinement  and  force  to  his  conception. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  these  details  and  shades  of  differ- 
ence that  enable  us  at  once  to  place  our  finger  on  the  weak 
s)>ot,  and  it  is  only  by  prolonged  study  and  careful  observa- 
tion that  we  can  hope  to  attain  to  anything  like  excellence 
in  this  respect.  Fortunately  wo  are  able  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  experience  of  a  great  teacher.  Darwin,  whose  book  on 
the  Expression  of  the  Emotion*  is  a  masterpiece  of  thought- 
ful inquiry,  has  given  us  a  striking  exposition  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  problems  should  be  attacked.  The  student 
will  be  well  repaid  if  he  reads  this  book,  for  not  only  will  bis 
interest  be  aroused,  but  bis  spirit  of  inquiry  and  observation 
will  be  quickened. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  work  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  full  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  in  the  following 
pages  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking  facts  are  referred  to. 

As  has  been  said,  expression  largely  depends  on  the 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  features  by  muscular  means,  but 
the  Htudent  may  be  reminded  that  action  is  not  confined 
to  the  facial  muscles  alone.  Attitude  and  posture  largely 
assist  us  in  the  expression  of  the  emotions ;  the  pose  of 
the  body,  the  turn  of  the  head,  the  position  of  the  hands, 
all  bear  a  part. 

There  are  changes  due  to  other  factors,  as  for  instance 
the  blood-vessels  and  their  contents.  In  certain  conditions 
of  excitement  the  heart  beats  faster,  the  blood-vessels  are 
filled  with  more  blood,  and  the  countenance  becomes  suf- 
fused. On  the  other  hand  there  are  emotions  associated 
with  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  attended  by  a  death-like  pallor  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  These  changes  in  the  circulation  react, 
too,  on  other  organs  and  systems ;  thus  the  eye  becomes 
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more  brilliant  in  certain  forms  of  excitement,  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  tension  of  its  contents  whereas  in  other 
conditions,  as  in  extreme  prostration  through  f«ar  fec- 
it lacks  much  of  its  natural  lustre.  Again  perspiration  is 
a  result  of  similar  influences,  and.  curiously  enough,  this 
transudation  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  is  associated 
either  with  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  cutaneous  capillaries.  Reference  need  only  be  made 
to  the  occurrence  of  a  cold  and  clammy  sweat  in  states  ot 
terror  to  verify  this  fact.  Blushing  is  also  due  to  vas- 
cular changes  dependent  on  nervous  influence,  but  as  the 
quality  of  a  blush  as  contrasted  with  a  general  height- 
ening of  the  colour  depends  upon  its  transient  nature 
it  is  outside  the  scope  of  pictorial  representation.  A 
moment's  consideration  will  enable  the  reader  to  realign 
that,  whilst  the  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles  is  under 
the  influence  of  our  will,  the  vascular  and  nervous  pheno- 
mena above  referred  to  are  beyond  our  control,  and  hence 
beyond  our  powers  of  mimicry,  so  that  in  representing  the 
various  emotions  the  artist  must  rely  on  his  own  experience 
and  observations  rather  thnn  on  the  conventional  efforts  of 
his  model. 

It  is  with  the  first  group  of  phenomena,  viz.  those 
due  to  the  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles,  that  we 
are  mainly  concerned.  In  discussing  these  we  must  Itear 
in  mind  that  the  openings  on  the  face  are  each  associated 
with  a  particular  sense :  the  eye  with  sight,  the  nose  with 
smoll,  and  the  mouth  with  taste  :  moreover  the  nose  and  the 
mouth  are  also  concerned  with  the  admission  of  air  to 
the  lungs  The  bearing  of  these  facts  will  be  seen  here- 
after, when  we  come  to  realize  that  certain  emotions  are 
associated  more  or  less  distinctly  with  certain  of  these 
senses.  Thus  the  turning  away  of  the  eyes  in  shame  the 
sniffing  associated  with  a  disdainful  look  and  tho  move- 
ments of  the  lips  frequently  observed  in  the  expression  of 
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disgust,  are  proof  of  the  association  of  these  emotions  with 
particular  sense  organs.  A  person  ashamed  does  not  look 
one  in  the  face ;  the  sniffing  in  disdain  implies  that  a 
person  has  made  himself  offensive  by  his  odonr ;  and  in  dis- 
gust the  same  moaning  is  convoyed  as  if  by  tho  movement 
of  the  lips  on  an  unsavoury  morsel. 

The  muscles  of  expression  may  be  grouped  in  the 
following  way,  viz.  thoso  which  influence  tho  movement 
of  tho  scalp,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  forms 
the  covering  of  the  forehead,  and  those  which  control  the 
form  of  tho  various  apertures  of  the  face,  i.e.  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth. 

The  scalp  consists  of  the  tissues  overlying  the  brain- 
case,  from  the  browB  in  front  to  tho  external  occipital 
protuburauce  bohind.  The  part  of  this  which  covers  the 
forehead  is  free  from  hair,  that  behind  forms  the  hairy 
scalp.  It  is  loosely  connected  with  the  underlying  bones, 
so  that  it  can  bo  moved  backwards  and  forwards  on 
them.  The  freedom  of  this  movement  varies  very  consi- 
derably in  different  individuals.  Many  possess  this  power 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  whilst  in  others  it  is  almost 
absent. 

These  movements  are  effected  by  the  action  of  certain 
muscles— most  important  of  which  is  the  occipito,  frontalis. 
This  muscle  consists  of  two  thin  fleshy  portions  with  an 
intermediate  fibrous  sheet,  called  the  epicranial  aponeuroxin. 
Tho  occipital  part  of  the  muscle  covers  the  back  of  the 
head  and  is  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  occipital  bono 
called  tho  superior  curved  line,  This  corresponds  to  tho 
junction  of  the  tissues  of  tho  neck  with  the  buck  of 
the  head.  Superiorly  the  fleshy  fibres  are  connected 
with  the  hinder  part  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis.  Tho 
frontal  jxurt  of  tho  muscle  overlies  the  forehead  :  it  has 
no  bony  attachment.  Su|M>riorly  it  arises  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  and  interiorly  is  inserted 
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into  the  skin  of  the  brows  and  the  root  of  the  nose  (Plat*; 
XXVIII,  FigB.  i,  2,  fi,  q,  ij,  p.  370). 

When  this  muscle  contracts  it  raises  the  skin  of  tho 
forehead,  ax  in  the  expression  of  surprise,  and  throws 
it  into  a  series  of  folds,  which  repeat  fairly  accurately 
the  curves  of  the  eyebrows.  Descending  from  the  frontalis, 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  and  over  the  root 
of  the  nose,  are  two  little  muscular  sli|>s  called  the  pyra- 
midales  nasi.  These  have  their  fixed  points  below,  and 
are  attached  in  part  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  nasal  bones, 
and  in  part  to  thn  aponeurosis  which  overlies  the  car- 
tilages of  the  nose.  When  t  hese  muscles  act  they  therefore 
draic  dotra  the  skin  of  the  forehead  towards  the  centre ; 
this  is  accompanied  by  a  depression  of  the  inner  ends 
of  the  eyebrows  and  a  wrinkling  of  the  skin  over  the 
root  of  the  nose.  .Such  movements  are  associated  with  ex- 
pressions of  displeasure,  as  in  frowning  (Plato  XXVIII,  m). 

Tho  corruyntores  supercilii  muscles  occupy  an  oblique 
position  above  the  inner  half  of  the  brows,  one  on  either 
side.  They  lie  under  cover  of  the  frontalis,  and  arise  from 
the  bony  arch  of  the  orbit  on  either  side  of  and  slightly 
above  the  root  of  the  nose :  spreading  outwards  and  up- 
wards they  become  attached  to  the  skin  over  the  middle 
of  the  eyebrows.  Wheu  these  muscles  contract,  the  skin 
over  the  outer  part  of  the  forehead  is  drawn  inwards,  and 
a  series  of  central  longitudinal  folds  is  produced.  Tho 
muscle  is  usually  combined  in  its  action  with  the  foregoing, 
that  is  to  say  either  with  elevation  or  depression  of  tho  skin 
of  the  forehead.  Iu  this  way  the  transverse  folds  produced 
by  the  frontalis  and  pyramidalis  are  modified  in  the 
middle  line.  In  combination  with  the  central  part  of 
the  frontalis  tho  corrugatoros  supercilii  cause  tho  eyebrows 
bo  become  oblique,  and  pucker  the  skit,  in  the  centre  of 
the  forehead,  as  in  the  expression  of  grief.  In  associated 
action  with  the  pyramidalcs  muscles  they  help  to  emphasize 
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the  wrinkling  over  the  root  of  the  nose  and  lower  part 
of  the  forehead,  as  in  frowning.  If  (he  reader  will  consider 
for  a  moment  the  result*  produced  by  tho  contraction  of 
these  muscles  he  will  realize  that  the  wrinkling  of  the  skin 
caused  by  them  is  always  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  muscles  (Plate  XXVIII,  Fig.  1,  ©  . 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  tho  muscles  of  the  face 
projwr  we  recognize  that  t  hey  are  grouped  around  the  various 
orifices,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  opening  and  closing 
muscles,  in  addition  to  others  which  modify  their  shajw. 

Surrounding  tho  fissure  of  the  eyelids  and  overlying  the 
lids  themselves  is  a  thin  sheet  of  muscle  called  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum.  The  fibres  are  arranged  in  a  series 
of  concentric  loops  which  are  attached  internally  to  the 
bono  on  the  inner  margin  of  tho  orbit.  Elsewhere  the 
muscle  overlies  the  margins  of  tho  orbital  hollow  and  is 
connected  with  the  .skin  superfic  ial  to  it.  Above,  it  blends 
with  the  frontalis  and  overlies  the  corrugotor;  inferiorly,  it 
is  connected  with  some  of  tho  muscles  of  the  cheek.  The 
part  of  the  muscle  which  overlies  the  lids  is  called  the 
palpebral  portion.  Tho  action  of  this  is  to  close  the  eyelids. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  lower  lid  moves  but  slightly, 
the  upper  being  drawn  down  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Exceptionally,  as  in  the  act  of 'winking,'  the  closure  of  the 
lids  is  effected  by  the  elevation  of  the  lower  lid. 

That  portion  of  tho  muscle  which  lies  around  the  lids 
is  Called  its  orbital  part.  The  lower  half  of  the  orbital 
fibres  elevates  tho  skin  of  tho  cheek  ami  wrinkles  the 
skin  over  the  outer  margin  of  tho  orbit,  producing  the 
skin  folds  which,  when  they  become  permanent,  ore  called 
'  crows'  feet.'  The  upper  half  draws  down  the  skin  of 
the  forehead  and  antagonizes  the  action  of  the  frontalis. 
It  pulls  down  the  eyebrows  and  causes  them  to  overhang. 
Tho  muscle,  siH  a  whole,  is  employed  in  forcible  closure 
of  the  eyes,  as  when  a  blow  is  feared.    The  lids  are 
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strongly  compressed  against  tho  front  of  the  globe,  which 
is  slightly  pushed  back  w  ard  at  the  same  time  that  the  lids 
are  carried  a  little  inwards  towards  the  bony  attachment 
of  tho  muscle  (Plato  XXVIII,  Figs,  t  ,  2, 1,  p.  370). 

The  eye  is  opened  by  the  action  of  a  muscle  called  the 
iertttor  palpebrae  mptriori*  (the  elevator  of  the  upper  lid). 
This  muscle  lies  within  the  orbit,  and  is  attached  to  the 
deep  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid.  Ita  actiou  is  sufficiently 
expressed  by  its  Dame. 

The  eye  plays  a  most  ini|iortAnt  part  in  the  expression  of 
tho  emotions.  The  changes  met  with  in  it  are  due  to  several 
causes.  First,  its  brilliancy  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
accordiug  to  the  increase  or  decrease  iu  the  tensiou  of  the 
contents  of  the  eyeball.  These  changes  are  beyond  our 
control,  ami  are  associated  with  exalted  feelings  on  tho 
one  hand  and  a  sense  of  depression  on  the  other.  In  the 
former  state  the  ej'e  is  bright,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  appears 
dull.  An  increase  in  tho  tears  which  bathe  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball  leads  to  the  more  ready  reflection  of  the  light 
from  the  moist,  exposed  surfaces.  An  excessive  increase 
leads  to  the  shedding  of  the  tears  which  takes  place  ia 
certain  violent  and  uncontrollable  emotions. 

The  movements  of  the  eyeball,  which  aro  distinct  from 
those  of  the  eyelids,  have  a  definite  influence  on  expression. 
The  downcast  eye  indicative  of  shame,  the  upturned  eye 
suggestive  of  devotion,  the  averted  eye  associated  with 
the  expressions  of  disgust  and  aversion,  the  downward  and 
sidelong  look  in  contempt,  are  all  well-marked  examples. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  relation  of  the  opening  of  the  eyolida 
to  consider.  In  such  emotions  as  surprise,  terror,  and  horror 
the  eyes  are  widely  opened. 

The  |Hirtial  closure  of  the  lids  may  be  associated  with 
a  contemptuous  look,  in  which  tho  suggestion  is  that  the 
person  is  not  worth  looking  at,  and  that  we  would  experience 
little  loss  if  wo  shut  him  out  from  our  sight.  Narrowing 
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of  the  opening  between  the  eyelids  is  often  seen  in  people 
whose  attention  is  concentrated  on  some  thought,  or  who  are 
guzingstpadfastly  at  some  object.  Here  it  is  often  combined 
with  a  slight  frown.  The  purpose  of  this  action  may  be 
either  to  allow  loss  light  to  enter  the  eye  or  to  shut  out 
surrounding  objects.  The  eyolicls  are  forcibly  closed  when 
we  expect  to  receive  a  blow  or  sudden  shock,  and  one  of 
the  first  difficulties  a  novice  in  boxing  lias  to  overcome 
is  to  control  this  tendency.  Here  the  closure  of  the  lids  is 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  protection. 

In  like  manner,  in  such  violent  expiratory  acts  as  sneezing 
and  coughing,  the  eyeballs  are  supported  by  the  closed  lids. 
In  laughter  tho  orbicular  muscle  is  contracted,  the  skin 
around  the  eye  is  wrinkled,  and  the  opening  between  tho 
eyelids  is  narrowed. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  influence  of  the  eye  on  expres- 
sion.  the  student  should  note  the  delicacy  of  the  skin  below 
the  lower  eyelid  and  on  the  inner  side  towards  the  root 
of  the  nose.  Hero  the  cutaneous  vessels  exercise  a  marked 
influence  on  the  surface  colour.  In  some  a  dark  tint  often 
enhances  the  brilliance  of  the  oyes.  The  general  recognition 
of  this  fact  has  led  to  its  adoption  by  artificial  means  in  the 
art  of  1  making  up.' 

The  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  differ  in  different  individuals. 
Tho  former  should  be  well  arched  and  separated  by  an 
interval  The  latter  van-  in  their  length  and  in  the  character 
of  their  sweep.  Dark  eyelashes  mask  to  a  certain  extent 
the  drawing  of  the  margin  of  the  lids,  as  they  surround 
the  opening  of  the  eyelids  with  a  dark  indefinite  zone. 
The  colour  of  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  need  not  BOOM 
sarily  conform  with  that  of  the  hair.  It  is  by  no  means 
onOMnmon  to  meet  with  women  with  fair  hair  and  dnrk 
eyebrows  and  laches  though  it  may  here  be  pointed  out 
that  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  practice  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  toilet. 
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Though  man  is  unable  to  open  and  close  the  nostrils,  he 
yet  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  control  over  the  size 
Of  these  apertures.  This  is  effected  by  the  movements  of 
the  nasal  cartilages.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
nose  is  not  only  the  organ  of  the  special  sense  of  smell, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  channels  through  which  air  passes 
to  and  fro  in  respiration  ;  hence  the  muscles  which  control 
the  movements  of  these  cartilages  are  concerned  with  the 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  nostrU  which  accompany  forced 
respiration,  as  well  as  those  which  are  associated  with  the 
perception  of  smell. 

Of  these  muscles  the  most  important  are  the  compressor 
naris,  the  htatoralae  ma*/,  and  the  depresaor  alae  nasi. 

The  compressor  muscles  are  placed  ou  either  side  of  the 
iu>se.  They  arise  from  the  upper  jawbone,  close  to  the  bony 
margin  of  the  nasal  aperture.  Spreading  out  in  a  fan- 
shaped  manner  on  the  sides  of  the  noso,  they  are  inserted 
into  a  thin  aponeurotic  expansion  which  stretches  across 
the  bridge  of  the  nose.  Overlying,  as  thpse  muscles  do,  the 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  mw.  when  they  contract  they  tend 
to  depress  the  cartilages  and  so  compress  the  alae,  as  they 
nverhang  the  nostrils  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs,  i,  2.  J,  p.  370). 

Th<>  leeator  alae  nasi  forms  jure  of  a  muscle  called  the 
levator  labii  superior!*  et  alae  nasi  It  takes  origin  above 
from  the  bone  in  front  of  the  orbital  margin,  and  close  to 
the  root  of  the  nose;  its  fibres  puss  downwards  along  the 
side  of  the  nose  and  are  inserted  into  the  wings  or  alao 
of  the  nostril.  As  its  name  implies,  this  muscle  raises  the 
wings  of  the  nose  and  hence  dilates  the  nostril,  as  in  the  act 
of  sniffing.  Its  action  is  associated  with  an  elevation  of 
the  upper  lip  at  the  same  time,  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  fibres  which  arise  from  the  same  bony  attachment  pass 
down  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  lip;  hence  the  name  given 
to  the  whole  muscle  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs.  1,  2,  k,  p.  370). 

The  depressor  alae  nasi  takes  origin  from  the  upper  jaw- 
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bone,  immediately  above  the  front  teeth.  Its  fibres  pass 
upwards  to  be  inserted  in  part  into  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
in  part  into  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  wings  of  the  nostril. 
The  muscle  draws  down  the  septum  and  assists  the  com- 
pressor in  depressing  the  alae  of  the  nose  and  narrowing 
the  nostril.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  movements 
of  the  alae  are  imperceptible  in  respiration.  In  violent 
inspiratory  efTorts  after  prolonged  muscular  exercise,  or  in 
conditions  of  intense  excitement  accompanied  by  deep  in- 
spirations, the  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  becomes  a  character- 
istic feature.  When  we  wish  to  analyze  more  carefully  the 
nature  of  a  part  icular  odour  wo  draw  the  air  up  forcibly  into 
the  nose  and  then  contract  the  orifice  s<  1  as  to  prevent  its 
escape.  These  are  the  sniffing  movement*,  movements  which 
are  often  the  involuntary  accompaniment  of  such  expres- 
sions as  contempt  and  disdain  (Plato  XXVIII,  Figs.  1,2,  A, 

Of  all  the  features  the  mouth  is  the  most  mobile  and  tho 
most  under  our  control.  Though  many  of  its  movements 
are  in  a  sense  involuntarily  associated  with  certain  moods, 
yet  thoy  may  be  checked  by  the  exercise  of  the  will. 
In  like  manner  wo  can,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success, 
simulate  by  the  voluntary  contraction  of  some  of  its  muscles 
the  expressions  which  are  habitually  dependent  on  the  more 
or  less  co-ordinated  action  of'  these  muscles. 

Tho  mouth  ranks  first  therefore  as  a  modifying  agent  in 
the  appearance  of  the  features.  The  alight  upturning  of 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  imparts  to  the  face  an  altogether 
dirl-  rent  appearance  from  that  displayed  when  the  angles 
are  down-drawn.  In  support  of  the  view  that  the  mouth  is 
Mich  an  iiii]>ortant  factor  in  the  determination  of  expression 
we  have  only  to  take  into  consideration  the  number  of 
muscles  which  surround  it. 

Generally  speaking,  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  may  be 
divided  into  groups  according  to  their  action.  There  is 
u  closing  muscle  called  the  orbiculari*  urin.    There  are 
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muscles  which  raiso  the  upper  lip.  others  which  elevate  the 
angle  ;  some  which  retract  the  angles,  and  some  which  draw 
them  down ;  and,  finally,  there  are  those  which  depress 
the  lower  lip. 

The  orbicularis  ori*  consists  of  an  oval  sheet  of  muscle 
of  considerable  thickness  which  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the 
mouth.  Its  inner  edge  corresjwnds  to  the  red  margins  of 
the  lips.  Its  outer  border  spreads  upwards  towards  the  base, 
of  the  nose,  outwards  towards  the  cheek,  and  downwards  as 
low  as  the  furrow  which  serrate*  the  lower  lip  from  the 
chin.  The  muscle  is  connected  by  slender  slips  with  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  above  and  beneath  the  front  teeth. 
The  bulk  of  the  muscle,  however,  is  made  up  of  fibres  which 
pass  across  from  side  to  side  and  turn  upwards  and  down- 
wards at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  outer  border  of  the 
muscle  is  blonded  with  the  various  elevators  and  depressors 
of  the  lips  und  angles,  and  is  also  intimately  connected  with 
the  muscles  of  the  cheeks.  The  muscle  closes  the  mouth 
and  brings  tho  lips  together  ;  it  also  narrows  the  mouth  and 
causes  the  lips  to  protrude  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs,  i,  2.  g,  p.  370). 

The  elevators  of  the  upper  lip  are  two  in  number.  One 
has  been  already  in  part  described,  viz.  the  lerator  labii 
xuperiori*  et  alae  nan.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  which  pass 
to  the  lip  are  blended  with  the  orbicularis  on  either  side 
of  the  wings  of  the  nostrils  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs.  1,  2,  Jfc). 

The  levator  labii  superiors  proprius,  or  special  elevator 
of  the  upper  lip,  arises  from  the  trout  of  the  upper  jaw-bone, 
close  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  ;  it  is  more  or  less  , 
united  with  the  preceding  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
tissues  of  the  upper  lip  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs.  1,  2,*). 

The  elevators  of  tho  angles  of  the  mouth  are  the  levator 
anguli  oris  and  the  zygomaticu*  major  and  minor. 

The  lerator  anguli  ori*  arises  from  the  front  of  the  upper 
jawbone  under  cover  of  tho  lovator  labii  superioris  pro- 
priii*,  and  passes  downwards  and  slightly  outwards  to  be 
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inserted  in  the  upper  border  and  outer  side  of  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs,  i,  2,  t.  p.  370). 

The  zygomatic!  are  two  muscular  slips  which  arise  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  cheek-bone  and  pass  downwards  and 
forwards  to  reach  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where,  they  are 
inserted  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs.  1,  2,  h,  p.  370). 

All  three  muscles  are  elevators  of  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  but  the  latter  tend  to  draw  the  angles  upwards 
and  outwards,  as  in  tho  broad  grin,  whereas  the  levator 
anguli  oris  tends  to  inturn  the  angle. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  platysma  nryoides  (p.  336) 
passes  up  from  the  neck  on  to  tho  face  to  he  connected  with 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip.  Some  of  its  more  specialized 
fibres  have  received  a  definite  name,  and  constitute  the 
risnriuH  muscle.  These  fibres  arise  from  the  fascia  of  the 
cheek  in  front  of  the  ear,  and,  passing  forwards,  are  attached 
to  tho  skin  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  They  act  as  retractors 
of  the  angles  and  thus  widen  the  mouth  (Plate  XXVTII, 
Figs.  1,2.  IV/,  p.  370). 

The  depressors  of  th«  angles  of  tho  mouth  include  the 
deprexsor  anguli  oris  and  the  fibres  of  the  platysma  which 
art!  (Kissing  to  the  angle. 

The  dep  return  r  anguli  ori*  arises  from  the  lower  jaw  near 
its  lower  border,  nn  either  side  of  the  middle  line.  The 
muscle,  which  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is  hence  some- 
times called  the  triangular  muscle  of  the  chin  (triangnlari* 
mcnli),  is  attached  by  its  pointed  extremity  to  the  tissues 
of  tho  angle  of  the  mouth  on  its  lower  side.  Tho  fibres  of 
the  platysma  have  been  already  referred  to. 

Both  these  muscles  pull  down  the  angle  of  the  month, 
the  platysma  at  the  same  time  drawing  it  backward  and 
outwards  (Plate  XXVTII,  Figs.  1,  2,  e,  p.  370). 

The  depressor  muscle  of  the  lower  lip  is  the  d*prts»or  hibii 
inferiorh.  It  arises  from  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw  under 
cover  of  the  depressoranguli  oris.  Square  in  shape,  and  hence 
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sometime*  called  the  quadratu,  menti.  it  passes  upwards  an  I 
-i-j£d  ""the  tissuW  the  lower^r^  W' 
U,e  orbmulans  oris.  The  action  of  this  musL  is  ZL™ 
the  fibres  of  the  plasma  (Plate  XXVIII,  Fig8.  ^  J. 
The  W,r  ^  w  .  sma]J  mu8c|e  ^  J 

front  of  the  lower  jaw,  below  the  front  U*th.  Eunning  W 
U  also  elevate,  the  lower  lip  and  protrude,  it  (Plate  XXVIlT 

*lg.  2,  C,  p.  370). 

The  action  of  the  various  muscles  on  ^  form 
mouth  has  been  referred  to  as  each  ha*  been  described,  bu 
a  momen 's  reflects  will  enable  the  reader  to  undent 
he  complexay  of  form  which  *  the  resnltof  their  combed 

mouth      ^       6rent  ?8PH  ^  h  ^  *»  **  S 

tl,e   or  ,ho 

Note  also  how  the  mouth  is.  like  the  nose,  associated  with 
a  specal  sense.  v„  that  of  taste,  and  also  with  the  roHpiratT 
funeuom    Jn  association  with  tast*  we  frequently  hZ 

lTrta  :?r™°r  W  movements 

•uch  as  would  be  performed  by  the  lips  on  the  reception 
ol  a  tasty  b,  or  the  rejection  of  an  unsavoury  mo^L 

The  mouth  ,s  not  only  a  channel  through  which  air  may 
enter  and  pa.  fr„m  the  lungs,  bllt  also  «2L  an  imp  ^ 
•nduence  lD  speech  and   voice-production.  In 
a  volent  mu.sn.lar  effort  after  the  chest  has  been  filW  w  th 
a.r  the  mouth  is  firmly  closed  to  prevent  *  ^ 
complete  of  the  action  the  month  is  again  opened  and  hi 
«.r  expend  from  the  lungs.    Under  oHinarv  and  a,tt 
cond,t,ons  the  nose  -lone  sum,.   f(,  Z.  purpol  0f 
rosp.rat.on.  bat  under  exceptional  cln^J^  £ 
r-p.n.tory  eflbrts  are  much  increased,  the  moutht  often 
m°de  U"°  °f  to  «  to  get  more  broath.    So  delate 
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and  precis©  ore  the  forms  given  to  the  lips  in  speech  that 
advantage  is  taken  of  tins  circumstance  to  enable  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  read  by  sight  the  words  which  fall  from  the 
lips  of  a  speaker  they  cannot  hear.  A  striking  example 
of  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  month  and  lips  in 
the  production  of  certain  notes  is  seen  in  tho  figures  on 
the  sculptured  frieze  executed  by  Luca  do! la  Robbia,  in 
conjunction  with  Donatollo,  for  the  organ  gallery  of  the 
cathedral  at  Florence.  The  visitor  to  the  Uffizi  Gallery  has 
no  difficulty  in  determining  from  tho  expression  of  the 
singers  the  character  of  the  voice. 

The  mouth  is  opened  widely  in  surprise  and  awe.  So  also  in 
disgust  and  laughter,  though  the  forms  are  very  different.  A 
vacant,  silly  look  is  often  given  to  the  face  by  an  open  mouth, 

A  firmly  closed  mouth  is  expressive  of  determination. 
Tho  closure  of  the  jaws  and  the  opening  of  the  mouth  so 
uh  to  show  the  clenched  teeth  are  suggestive  of  hatred,  and 
hint  at  the  use  of  the  teeth  as  weapons  of  offence. 

The  upturned  angles  are  characteristic  of  tho  merry 
moods,  whilst  a  down-dmwn  mouth  is  associated  with  less 
pleasant  emotions. 

In  connexion  with  these  alterations  in  tho  shape  of  the 
mouth  it  is  well  to  note  how  furrows,  which  play  an 
important  jwrt  in  expression,  become  develojwd.  Tho 
most  important  of  these  is  the  naso-labial  furrow.  This 
separates  the  rounded  form  of  the  cheek  from  tho  wing 
of  the  nose,  and,  sweeping  downwards  and  outwards,  fades 
away  imperceptibly  towards  the  angle  of  tho  mouth. 
Co  incident  with  certain  movements  of  the  mouth,  this 
bmt  is  emphasized  and  altered  in  its  direction.  In 
laughter  and  crying  it  is  much  deepened  and  curved. 
It  is  deepened  above  when  the  skin  on  the  side  of  the 
nose  is  drawn  up  and  wrinkled,  and  it  is  straightened 
when  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  depressed.  The  furrow 
may  either  be  carried  round  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  or 
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may  be  replaced  by  another  which  continues  the  curve 
of  the  upper  lip  downwards  and  outwards. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  association  of 
facial  expression  with  gesture  and  pose  of  the  body.  As 
Professor  Cleland  1  has  pointed  out,  gesture  largely  depends 
on  tho  association  of  mental  with  physical  conditions. 
Moral  rectitude,  as  expressed  in  indignation,  is  associated 
with  a  straightening  of  the  figure ;  mental  depression  is  in- 
dicated by  a  lack  of  energy  in  the  movements  of  the  body. 

In  like  manner  certain  emot  ions  are  expressed  by  gestures 
which  have  a  purely  physical  basis.  We  often  convey  tho 
meaning  that  we  wish  to  avoid  or  shun  a  thing  by  putting 
up  the  hands  as  if  to  push  it  aside.  We  bend  the  body 
forward  and  approach  what  pleases  us,  or  indicate  by  the 
direction  of  a  wave  of  the  hand  whether  we  desire  a  person 
to  approach  or  leave  us.  Thoso  examples  are  sufficient  to 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  physical  reasons  for 
the  gestures  so  frequently  employed. 

In  providing  a  short  summary  of  the  more  striking 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  expressed  emotions  the  details 
must  necessarily  be  brief  and  the  select  ion  far  from  complete. 

Sir  Charles  Bell2  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
'in  all  the  exhilarating  emotions  the  eyebrows,  eyelids, 
the  nostrils,  and  angles  of  tho  mouth  are  raised;  in  the 
depressing  passions  it  is  the  reverse.' 

To  this  may  be  added  the  suggestive  remarks  of  Professor 
Cleland,  that  'expression  for  the  information  of  others 
is  most  liable  to  be  made  with  the  mouth,  the  organ  of 
communication  with  the  world ;  while  expressions  that 
betray  thoughts  unintentionally  to  the  outer  world  are 
most  liable  to  begin  in  the  eye  and  forehead." 

In  the  expression  of  suffering  as  shown  in  a  crying 

1  Kmlulivn,  flrpn aaihh ,  and  v»..</n.n.  by  Jobn  C)«Lind,  M.D  ,  K.U.S. 
GIimkow !  Jmi">-«  Niiclchose. 
*  Tm  .Ifiu/umy  of  EspitMion.    Third  edition,  1*44. 
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child  we  see  tho  eyes  firmly  closed  and  the  skin  around 
them  puckered.  The  skin  of  the  forehead  is  drawn  down 
and  wrinkled  by  the  corrngators  and  pyramidales  so  ax 
to  cause  a  frowning  appearance.  At  the  same  time  the 
skin  of  the  nose  is  wrinkled  and  the  upper  lip  drawn  up, 
and  the  angles  of  the  opened  mouth  are  somewhat  squared 
by  the  antagonizing  influence  of  the  depressor  anguli  oris. 

Such  expression  is  characteristic  of  a  child  'roaring' 
with  pain  or  temper,  but,  as  Professor  Cleland  has  remarked, 
tho  expression  is  very  much  akin  to  that  of  an  adult 
'roaring'  with  laughter.  In  proof  of  which  we  need  only, 
as  he  points  out.  make  the  experiment  with  one  of  Darwin "s 
own  illustrations 1  by  covering  with  a  card  all  but  the  head 
of  tho  child ;  then  draw  on  the  card  the  figure  of  a  fat. 
old  man  lying  back  in  his  chair,  and  the  child's  face, 
without  a  stroke  of  change,  will  be  converted  into  the  bald 
head  of  the  old  man  convulsed  with  laughter.  Laughter, 
sobbing,  and  crying,  as  Professor  Cleland  points  out,  have 
the  feature  in  common  of  convulsive  breathing;  the  appear- 
ances are  not  dissimilar,  and  the  value  of  the  above  experi- 
ment depends  on  the  association  of  ideas.  'Old  men  are 
more  given  to  roar  with  laughter  than  to  bellow  like 
children.'  Hence  the  very  different  interpretations  placet] 
upon  the  expression. 

In  prolonged  grief  tho  face  is  pale,  the  eyelids  droop, 
and,  owing  to  the  flaccid  condition  of  tho  muscles,  the  lips, 
cheeks,  and  lower  jaw  nil  sink  down  by  their  own  weight. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  central  portion  of  the  frontalis 
and  tho  two  corrugntors  the  eyebrows  are  drawn  upwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  forehead  and  assume  an  oblique 
direction,  whilst  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  with 
rectangular  furrows  towards  its  centre.  The  drooping  of  the 
head  on  tho  chest  is  also  characteristic  of  this  form  of  emotion. 

1  Erprrttion  of  the  t'moliuns.  by  Cb««.  Dunrin,  Pluto  I,  Fig.  S.  Jvbn 
Murray,  London,  1872. 
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Laughter  is  expressed  by  tho  opening  of  the  mouth.  the 
angles  of  which  are  either  drawn  back,  as  in  the  broad 
grin,  or  drawn  back  and  upturned.  The  upper  lip  is 
slightly  raised,  the  nasolabial  furrow  is  deepened  and 
curved  round  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  skin  over 
the  nose  is  finely  wrinkled,  and  the  eyebrows  are  slightly 
lowered.  The  eyes  are  partially  closed  by  the  contraction 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  also  wrinkles  the 
skin  around  the  lids.  The  eyes  themselves  are  bright  and 
sparkling,  due  to  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation  within 
them. 

Devotion  is  associated  with  an  upturned  face  and  eyes, 
and  hands  either  clasped  or  crossed  on  the  breast. 

Reflection,  abstraction,  and  meditation  are  characterized 
by  slight  frowning  movements  and  a  vacaut  look  in  the  eyes, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  'staring at  nothing  in  particular.' 
The  eyes  are  not  concentrated  on  any  object,  and  sometimes 
are  slightly  divergent,  conveying  just  the  suggestion  of 
a  squint. 

Ill-teinpcr  is  suggested  by  a  frown  and  the  depression  of 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  ;  sulkiness,  by  a  pouting  of  the  lips, 
accompanied  with  a  downward  turn  of  the  angles. 

Determination  is  indicated  by  a  firm  closure  of  the 
mouth,  accompanied  by  a  deep  inspiratory  effort,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  whole  muscular  system  is  ready  for 
action.  A  nod,  as  when  a  person  says  '  I'll  do  it,'  frequently 
accentuates  the  expression. 

Shyness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  associated  with 
blushing,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  looking  one  in  the  face. 
As  suggested  by  the  averted  or  down- turned  head,  shyness 
and  shame  are  very  mach  alike,  though  the  former  is 
oft     distinguished  from  the  latter  by  a  pouting  of  the  lips. 

In  rage  the  circulation  is  much  affected  ;  the  face  reddens 
and  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  forehead  become  distended. 
In  other  cases  pallor  is  a  marked  feature ;  the  person  so 
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affected  becomes  'white  with  rage.'  Tho  cheat  heaves 
with  tho  more  violent  respiratory  effort*,  and  the  nostrils 
quiver,  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  the  teeth  are  firmly 
clenched.  At  times  the  lips  are  protruded,  or,  it  may  1h», 
retracted,  so  as  to  show  the  teeth.  The  brows  are  frowning, 
ami  the  eye  is  bright  and  flashing;  the  hair  may  bristle, 
and  the  voice  is  affected — it  'sticks  in  the  throat*  and  is 
often  trembling  and  discordant.  The  lists  are  frequently 
closed  as  if  to  strike,  but  in  extremes  of  passion  the  move- 
ments of  the  hands  and  anus  may  be  purposeless. 

Indignation  differs  only  in  degree  from  rage.  The  pulse 
is  slightly  quickened  and  the  colour  heightened  .  the  eye  is 
bright,  and  the  wings  of  the  nostrils  are  raised  ;  the  mouth 
is  commonly  compressed,  Inspiration  is  hurried,  and  tho 
figure  is  drawn  up  and  the  head  thrown  somewhat  back. 

Sneering  is  characterized  by  an  upturned  and  averted 
face  and  a  retraction  of  the  upper  lip  ho  as  to  expose  the 
'eve'  or 'canine'  tooth.  As  Darwin  has  pointed  out,  this 
reveals  man's  ancestry,  for  the  action  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  snarling  dog  when  showing  his  fighting  teeth  or  canines, 
preparatory  to  a  tussle  with  his  antagonist. 

In  disdain  the  expression  is  accompanied  with  a  partial 
closure  of  the  eyelids,  as  if  the  person  looked  at  were 
disagreeable  to  the  sight  or  unworthy  of  a  glance.  In 
contempt  the  upturned  and  wrinkled  nose  suggests  an  offen- 
sive odour,  whilst  in  disgust  the  movements  of  tho  lips  or 
the  clearing  of  tho  throat  convey  the  impression  that  the 
person  so  moved  is  endeavouring  to  rid  himself  of  an  ill 
taste  or  some  unsavoury  mouthful. 

Helplessness  is  usually  suggested  by  elevated  oyobrows 
and  wrinkled  forehead.  The  mouth  is  usually  ojmn  and  the 
head  bent  to  the  side.  The  .11.  .v.  -  am  placed  by  the  side, 
and  the  palms  are  upturned  and  open.  A  shrug  of  tho 
shoulders  helps  to  emphasize  the  expression. 

The  expressions  of  attention,  surprise,  astonishment,  and 
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terror  aro  closely  allied,  and  may  succeed  each  other  in 
an  apparently  natural  sequence.  In  attention  the  eyebrows 
are  elevated  and  the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  and  the  opening 
of  the  eyes  and  mouth  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  sur- 
prise or  astonishment.  In  admiration  the  same  appearances 
are  seen,  but  here  the  month  expands  into  a  smile,  and  the 
eye  brightens. 

Fear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  accompanied  by  pallor. 
A  clammy  sweat  often  breaks  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  the  mouth  is  dry,  the  heart  beats  violently,  and 
there  is  trembling  all  over. 

In  terror  these  phenomena  are  all  accentuated.  A  deathlike 
pallor  overspreads  the  surface.  The  nostrils  are  dilated  and 
the  breathing  is  laboured.  There  is  gulping  of  the  throat 
and  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  lips.  The  eyeballs 
protrude  and  roll  from  side  to  side ;  the  cheeks  are 
trembling,  and  beads  of  perspiration  roll  down  them.  The 
violent  contraction  of  the  phttysma  causes  the  wrinkling 
of  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw  and  neck,  and 
drags  down  the  angles  of  the  opened  mouth.  The  person 
so  affected  is  utterly  unnerved  and  bordering  on  a  state 
of  collapse. 

Horror,  as  distinct  from  terror,  is  characterized  by  con- 
tracted brows  with  no  loss  of  energy.  The  body  is  in  a 
state  of  extreme  tension,  hut  the  victim  of  this  sensation 
is  not  unnerved  by  fear,  and  has  not  lost  control  over  his 
actions. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  when  an  expression  Incomes  habitual  the  cast  of  the 
features  is  moulded  thereby.  The  face  of  a  sleeping  child 
is  calm  and  expressionless  |  it  is  as  it  wore  the  clay  on  which 
nature  is  going  to  stamp  the  character  of  tho  man,  for 
expression  uncontrolled  is  but  the  outward  evidence  of  the 
working  of  the  mind.  According  to  the  disposition  of 
the  individual,  so  tho  features  becomo  sot.    We  recognize 
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a  morose  and  ill-tempered  man  by  his  look,  for  in  him 
the  habitual  mood  has  become  more  or  lesa  permanently 

expi  I  by  every  feature  in  hia  fate. 

One  example  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  recall 
many  othora  in  which  the  general  temperament  is  as  charac- 
tei  ist  ic&lly  displayed. 


C  c 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PROPORTION. 

DiBcrasKD  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint,  proportion  re- 
solves it-self  into  a  question  of  taste  and  education.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  the  ideal  must  always  depend  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  real,  the  artist  is  not  bound  down  by  any  hard- 
and-fast  rules.  His  aim  is  to  represent  what  seems  pleasing 
to  him ;  he  may,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  emphasize  certain 
points  at  the  expense  of  others.  This  need  not  necessarily 
weaken  his  design ;  on  tho  contrary,  it  often  gives  point 
and  power  to  it  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  pro|xirtions  of  the  human  figure.  A  canon  of  pro- 
portion in  strict  accordance  with  scientific  measurements 
would  result  in  mere  commonplace.  Science  seeks  to 
attain  an  average,  art  an  ideal.  The  artist  searches  for  his 
models  amongst  thoso  who  display  the  most  graceful  and 
refined  types  of  manly  strength  and  feminine  beauty,  whilst 
the  anthropologist  and  anatomist  are  content  to  measure 
all,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  their  endeavours  to  strike 
a  mean. 

As  every  artist  knows,  it  is  l«pOwtbl<  to  find  a  model 
without  blemish.  The  ideal  conception  depends  on  the 
selection  from  different  models  of  those  features  which  are 
most  pleasing,  the  combination  foruiiug  a  masterpiece  very 
different  from  the  vulgar  average  put  forward  by  the 
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anthropologist  as  typical  of  tho  race.  The  scientific  criticism 
of  proportion  as  applied  to  art  is  therefore  misleading, 
and,  far  from  aiding  the  artist,  is  like  to  sink  him  to  the 
level  of  tho  mere  chronicler  of  facts.  For  such  as  desire 
the  information  there  are  many  works  in  which  the  subject 
is  discussed  from  a  scientific  standpoint  Here  it  is  neither 
my  intention  nor  desire  to  trouble  the  reader  with  details 
which,  however  interesting,  have  Little  to  do  with  his  art 
education. 

The  main  difficulty  which  has  always  presented  itself  in 
this  connexion  is  the  unit  of  comparison  which  is  the 
best  to  adopt.  For  draughtsmen  who  are  not  constructing 
human  figures  on  geometrical  principles  with  rule  and 
compass  it  is  important  that  the  unit  employed  should 
Ik?  easily  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  figure.  The  head, 
fnce,  hand,  foot,  and  middle  finger  have  all  been  selected  by 
different  artists  and  anatomists  for  this  purpose. 

The  history  of  tho  subject  is  by  no  means  uninteresting, 
and  should  the  reader  desire  to  extend  his  knowledge 
further  in  this  direction  he  may  consult  with  advantage 
a  work  entitled  Proportions  of  the  Body',  in  which  he 
will  find  a  short  account  of  the  more  important  facta. 

The  scheme  proposed  by  Dr.  Paul  Richer  in  his  admirable 
treatiso  on  Artistic  Anatomy*  seems  by  far  the  best.  It 
is  not  too  elaborate,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  tho  draughtsman.  Dr.  Richer' s  method 
is  based  on  that  of  Cousin,  in  which  the  head  is  taken 
as  the  unit  of  comparison.  This  corresponds  to  tho  length 
between  two  horizontal  lines,  the  one  passing  on  a  level 
with  tho  top  of  the  head,  the  othor  with  the  point  of  the 
chin.    The   height  of  the  figure   is  equal  to  7I  heads. 

1  Proportion*  of  ih,  Rody,  \,y  Prof.  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Bailliere.  TiniUtll.  ft 
Cox,  lomlon.  IK9J. 

•  Anatomit  Artiitiqut,  by  Dr.  Ptml  Richer.  E.  Plon,  Nourrit,  ut  Cie.. 
Paris,  1890. 
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IU.  corresponds  to  the  proportion  of  the  head  to  height 
b  the  A.itinno,  The  Gladiator  and  the  Farneso  rW- 
measure  8  head.,  a-,  also  the  Venn,  of  Milo  The  tendency 
in  the  antique  i.  to  keep  the  head  small  m  proportion 
to  the  figure.    In  this  way  a  seuae  of  height  and  dignity 

"  From  the  chin  to  the  fork  measure*  3  heads,  distributed 
M  follows  From  the  chin  to  ahout  the  level  of  the  n.pp  ... 
,  head:  from  thia  level  to  a  point  a  little  above  the 
nave!  1  head  :  from  thia  to  the  fork,  which  corresponds 
posteriorly  to  the  fold  of  the  buttocks.  ,  he.d^  A  ro*£ 
and-readv  method  for  sketching  in  the  proportion,  of  the 
trul,k  is'  to  divide  it  into  third,,  of  which  the  lowest 
includes  the  distance  from  the  seat  to  the  waist,  the  middle 
that  from  the  waist  to  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  highest 
is  apportioned  to  the  head  and  neck. 

The  limbs  bear  the  following  proportion  to  the  head. 
The  lower  extremity,  when  straight,  measures  4  heads 
from  the  heel  to  the  trochanter  major,  and  thus  equals 
in  length  the  head  and  trunk  together.  From  the  under 
surface  of  the  heel  to  the  articular  surface  of  the  knee 
measures  2  heads.  From  the  articular  plane  of  the  knee 
to  the  middle  of  the  furrow  of  the  groin  the  distance 

is  a  heads.  _      .  _f 

As   4  heads  have  been  measured  from  the  top  ot 

the  figure  to  the  fork,  and  4  ****  "P  *™  *» 
and  7Z  height  of  the  figure  equals  7*  heads .  it  to  low, 
that  the  distance  between  the  levels  of  the  fork  and  the 
t rochaiiter*  measures  half  a  head.  The  half  of  this  distance 
which  overlies  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the 
arch  of  the  pubis,  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  figure, 
being  distant  from  the  top  of  the  head  and  aole  of  the 
foot  -il  heads  respectively. 

From  the  heel  to  the  fork  the  limb  measures ,3 \  heads. 
a»d  the  centre  of  the  patella  corresponds  to  the  middle 
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of  the  distance  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
and  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  arm  in  3  heads  long  from  the  bottom  of  the  hollow 
of  the  armpit  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  Of  this  the 
fore-ann  and  hand,  from  the  tip  of  tho  middle  finger  to 
the  tip  of  the  elbow  (olecranon),  measure  2  heads.  The 
length  from  the  summit  of  the  shoulder  (tho  point  where 
the  collar-bone  articulate*  with  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula)  to  the  bend  of  the  ellxiw  equals  the  length  from 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  elevation  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand  overlying  the  root  of  the  middle  finger.  With  the  arm 
by  tho  aide,  the  wrist  lies  on  a  level  with  the  central 
point  of  tho  figure,  and  the  fingers  roach  a  little  below 
the  centre  of  tho  thigh,  taking  that  as  a  point  1  head 
distant  from  the  articular  plane  of  the  knee. 

In  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  figure  the  following 
measurements  aro  approximately  correct,  though  liable  to 
great  individual  variation.  The  greatest  width  of  the 
shoulders  is  equal  to  2  bonds,  the  greatest  width  across 
tho  hips  should  be  \\  heads,  whilst  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  waist  is  a  little  more  than  1  bead.  The  width 
between  tho  nipples  is  equal  to,  or  a  little  km  than,  a  head  ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  anterior  superior  iliac 
spines  is  about  a  head  or  a  little  over. 

In  regard  to  some  other  proportions  of  the  trunk,  the 
vertical  distauco  between  tho  collar-bone,  when  the  arm 
is  by  tho  side,  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  of 
the  same  side  is  2  heads.  Tho  waist,  or  what  eonwpftnda 
to  it,  the  free  margin  of  the  rilns.  lies  \  \  heads  below  tho 
level  of  the  collar-bone.  From  the  level  of  the  Rpine  of 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  on  the  back  to  the  level 
of  tho  depressions  over  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spines 
is  2  heads.  The  lower  angles  of  the  shoulder-blades, 
when  the  arms  are  by  the  side,  roach  a  level  midway 
between  thewi  two  points ;   in  other  words,  they  lie  a 
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head  below  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra. 

The  head  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  horizontal 
line  passing  through  the  angles  of  the  eyelids  ;  these  halves 
are  again  divided  into  equal  parts,  so  that  the  head  is 
apportioned  into  four  parts,  of  whieh  the  highest  includes 
the  hairy  scalp,  the  second  the  forehead  and  eyebrows,  the 
third  the  nose,  and  the  fourth  the  mouth  and  chin.  This 
arrangement  as  haa  linen  pointed  out,  leaves  but  a  short 
space  for  the  mouth  and  chin,  and  the  suggestion  of  Da 
Vinci,  that  the  distance  between  the  chin  and  the  eyebrow 
l>e  halved  and  made  to  correspond  with  the  base  of  the 
nose,  appears  to  meet  with  general  acceptation.  It  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  great  individual  variations  may 
occur  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  features. 

The  breadth  of  the  head  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  varies 
much  in  different  individuals  and  races  :  a  good  proportion 
appears  to  be  that  this  width  should  equal  three-quarters 
the  head  length — in  other  words,  the  face  and  forehead. 
According  to  Cousin,  this  width  may  lie  divided  into  five 
equal  parts,  of  which  the  central  division  corresponds  to 
the  interval  between  the  eyes.  On  either  side  of  this  the 
eyes  each  occupy  a  division,  whilst  external  to  these 
the  outer  orbital  margins  and  the  temples  seen  in  per- 
spective go  to  make  up  tho  outer  fifths.  The  l«»—  of  the 
in**r  is  said  to  equal  an  eye  in  width,  and  the  mouth, 
which  varies  greatly,  may  lie  stated  as  equal  in  width  to 
i  k  eyes.  The  width  of  the  neck  is  usually  about  half 
a  heud,  and  the  length  from  the  chin  to  the  pit  of  the 
neck  varies  from  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  a  head-  This 
distance  is  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the  head 
is  raised  or  depressed. 

The  table  subjoined,  which  is  taken  from  Dr.  Richer  s 
excellent  treatise,  will  appeal  to  the  student  as  eminently 
practical  and  not  unduly  detailed. 
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11.111 

111  vl  -  ~~ 


One 
Hfao 


Two 

HhAtkS  = 


(|VI  AND 
A  HALF 
HnAI>h  = 


The  length  of  the  middle  linger,  including  the  head 

of  iU  metacarpal  bone,  us  when  flexed. 
The  height  of  the  flank  ha  seen  from  tho  front,  i.  e. 

Ithe  distance  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
to  the  free  margin  of  the  ribs  above. 
The  furrow  between  the  buttocks. 

/The  distance  from  the  chin  to  the  line  of  the  nipples. 
The  distance  from  the  level  of  the  nipples  to  the 
navel. 

The  length  of  tho  arm  from  the  hollow  of  the  arm- 
pit to  a  point  a  little  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
The  length  of  the  hand,  including  the  wrist 
The  height  of  the  buttocks. 

The  distance  which  separate*  the  two  hollows  above 

the  collar-bones. 
The  height  of  the  scapular  region  from  I  he  superior 
border  of  the  trapezius  to  the  lower  angle  of  the 
shoulder-blade. 
The  width  botwoen  tho  two  anterior  superior  iliac 
spines,  which  slightly  exceeds  a  head. 

Tho  height  of  the  chest-wall  from  tho  summit  of 
the  shoulder  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  flank. 

The  width  between  the  two  shoulder-joints. 

The  width  across  the  hip-  between  the  two  tro- 
chanters. 

Tho  distance  between  the  fork  and  the  articular  plana 

of  tho  knee-joint 
/The  leg  from  the  sole  of  the  fool  to  the  articular 
plane  of  the  knee. 

The  thigh  from  the  articular  plane  of  the  1   to 

a  point  immediately  above  the  great  trochanter,  or 
to  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  fold  of  tho  groin. 
Tho  fore-arm  and  hand  from  the  tip  of  the  middle 

linger  to  the  tip  of  the  elbow  (olecranon). 
The  height  of  the  trunk  from  the  collar-bonu  in 
front  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  Bpine,  and 
from  the  spine  of  tho  seventh  cervical  vertebra 
behind  to  the  level  of  the  depressions  overlying 
the  posterior  superior  iliac  spines. 


TuKEE 

Heads 
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J  The  height  of  the  torso  from  the  chin  to  the 
fold  of  the  buttocks. 
From  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  navel,  or  to  the 

upper  limit  of  the  buttocks  behind. 
The  length  of  the  upper  extremity  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow  of  the  armpit  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger. 
/  From  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  fork,  or  the  fold 
Foua  of  the  buttocks  behind. 

Head*  =      The  length  of  the  lower  limb  from  the  sole  of  the 
'     foot  to  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter. 

The  centres  of  the  shoulder-joints  lie  i\  heads  from  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  centres  of  the  hip- joints  lie  jj  heads  from  the  top 
of  the  head,  or  4  heads  from  the  ground. 

Added  to  the  foregoing  are  the  following  detail*,  which 
have  been  collected  from  various  sources.  They  do  not 
profess  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  but  may  afford  the 
student  a  ready  means  of  testing  approximately  the  pro- 
portions of  bis  drawing. 

1  7  J  to  8  head  lengths. 

Height     '  6  t0  7  foot  len*th8- 
,,  0  to  10  hand  lengths, 

or  r  iovbe=  ... 

4  cubits  1  i.  e.  the  distance  from  tip  of  middle  finger 

to  tip  of  elbow). 


1',  , ,  11  heads,  or  more  than  one  quarter  of 
|ymdJ„r=j  Mgfe 

i; 


B&EiLbTu    1  I  beigli 

or  Fioure    1  Waist     =     1  foot,  or  little  more  than  1  head. 

1  Hips      =    1  i  heads,  or  one-fifth  of  height. 
/  One-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  height 
I  Length  of  ulna 
Ons         1  Width  of  waist. 

Foot  =       Depth  of  trunk  in  profile  on  a  level  with  the  nipples. 

(Twice  the  length  of  face  from  eyebrows  to  chin. 
Circumference  of  fist. 


Three  feet  equal  the  distance  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to 
the  fork. 
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One-ninth  to  one-tenth  of  height. 
A  face  length  (three-quarters  of  a  hand). 
Horizontal  depth  across  profile  figure : 
(a)  From  lips  to  back  of  neck. 
1        (6)  At  level  of  navel. 

(e)  Across  middle  of  thigh. 
Distance  along  side  of  chest,  from  waist  to  anterior 
fold  of  armpit  with  ami  hy  the  side. 

A  Hand  I  Length  of  collar-bone, 

(lew  the  I  Length  of  inner  border  of  shoulder-blade, 

terminal  J  Breast-bone  without  ensjform  cartilage, 

joint  of  the  J  Interval  between  inner  borders  of  shoulder-blades 

middle  when  arms  are  by  the  side, 

linger)  =      Half  the  length  of  the  humerus. 

\Jt  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
tui'^roportioiis  of  the  long  bones.  The  following  table  may 
servo  aJNa  guide,  which  will  for  all  practical  purposes  be 
found  su  thereat 

The  thigh-bone  (femur)  =  5  heads  length. 

Th<-  nhin-borie  (tibia)  =  a  little  more  than  i  \  heads. 

The  DOM  of  the  upper  arm  (humerus)  =  about  I  \  heads. 

The  outer  DODO  of  tho  fore  arm  (radius)  —  about  i  head,  or  half 

the  length  of  the  femur. 
The  inner  bone  of  the  fore-arm  (ulna)  =  I  foot  length. 
The  collar-horie.  the  inner  border  of  the  shoulder-blades,  and  the 

breast-bone  without  the  ensiform  cartilage  are  all  of  nearly  equul 

length. 

The  length  of  the  axis  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  tLo 
coccyx  is  very  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  figure. 

In  passing  to  discuss  tho  relative  proportions  of  the 
male  und  female  figure  it  will  Itc  necessary,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  say  something  about  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences of  the  female  skeleton.  The  bones  of  the  female  are 
smaller  and  more  slender,  and  do  not  present  tho  rough 
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surfaces  which  in  the  male  are  associated  with  %  more 
powerful  muscular  aystem. 


Fio.  304.    Tlio  male  pelrit. 


Flo.  20$.   Tbe  female  pelrii. 


it.  filar  portion  of  t*  Innofntnatam, 
b  Pnbio  portion  at  <m  inn<«nla*lam. 
c-  U.  bi*l  portion  of  cm  inuocniiuUuDX 
d.  Iliac  crca*. 

e  Anterior  superior  iliac  fpina. 
/  Anterior  inferior  iliac  spina. 


:V     A.  -  t  11 1  11 1  ii  in. 

A  Ptobir  arch. 
k.  Publa  trmphrvlA. 
a  Spino  01'  pabfta. 
Tn«  sacrum  ii  mm  wadgod  In  batwen 
tn«  two  innomin***  doom  bnhind. 
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The  form  of  the  thorax  is  not  only  small. >r  in  all  its 
diameters  than  that  of  the  male,  hut  is  also  proportionately 
shorter.  In  accord  with  this  we  find  that  the  breast-bone 
is  proportionately  shorter  than  in  tho  male. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  pelvis  are  amongst  tho  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  female  skeleton.  They  have  already 
ln«on  referred  to  (p.  219),  but  wine  of  the  more  important 
tin  ts  may  here  be  recapitulated.  It  i»  wider  and  shallower 
than  in  tho  male ;  the  sacrum  is  wider,  and  projects  further 


F10.  ;o6.  F10.  J07. 

Diagrams  showing  the  ^mHtl  HlgilC  of  obliquity  of  the  tlngMwMl 
dependent  od  the  grvater  p«lvic  width  in  woman,  Fig.  306.  as  coui|«m-d 
with  Ml,  Fi(f.  207. 

backwards  (Fig.  209).  Tho  greater  width  of  the  female 
pelvis  accounts  for  the  greater  Itremlth  of'  the  female  figure 
in  this  region,  for  not  only  are  the  iliac  crests  and  their 
extremities,  viz.  the  anterior  sujierior  iliac  spines  in  front 
and  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spines  behind,  more  widely 
separated  from  their  tellows  of  the  opposite  side  than  in 
the  male,  but  the  acetabular  hollows  for  the  reception  of 
the  heads  of  the  thigh-bone*  are  further  apart,  which  gives 
increased  breadth  to  the  thighs  below  (Fig.  205).  Owing 
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to  tli*>  pelvis  being  more  shallow  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male,  the  distance  between  the  iliac  crests  and  the  thoracic 
margin  is  increased  (Figs.  210,  211).  whilst  the  dis- 
tance from  the  iliac  crests  to  the  tops  of  the  trochanters 
of  tho  thigh-bone  is  diminished;  in  other  words,  the 
flanks  are  longer  in  women,  and  the  buttocks  do  not  reach 


Km.  108.  Haunch-bone  10* 
noiriinntnm 1  of  male  «een  from  the 
outer  aide ;  it  ia  represented  a* 
articulated  with  the  nurrum. 


«i.  nUr  portion  of  Ihn  inniminat*  t-.ii... 
A.  I'iiI. 1.  portion  of  tbeinnomimit*  1m»u«. 
r,  I*  hii\l   purl  ion  of  the  inn«*nin»l» 

boiw. 
d.  Uimc  cnMl. 

r.  Atit.'rliiranpnrior  Uiar  spin*. 


Via.  109.  Haunch-bone  10a  inno- 
minatomi  of  female.  Xnir  th.it 
the  female  bone  i*  more  tilted  for- 
ward than  the  male,  a*  thown  t . y 
the  relation  of  the  pointa  t  and  t 
to  the  dotted  vertical  line. 

/.  Anterior  infurior  ilUr  fpine. 
g  Aottabalom  (hollow  (or  head  of  tbiffh- 
bnneL 

I.   I'.  i.'..-i«i.r  saperwir  Iliac  apiae. 

>l  Spin*  of  Ucbltun. 

I.  Tabsruaitjr  of  ischium. 


m.  Spin*  ol  pabia. 

so  high  as  in  tho  male.  Since  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spines  lie  at.  a  lower  level  and  wider  apart  than  in  the  male, 
it  follows  that  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  furrow  of  the 
groin  which  overlies  it  are  more  horizontal  than  in  the  male, 
in  whom  they  tend  to  more  nearly  approach  the  vertical. 
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As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  'obliquity'  of 
the  pelvis  ip.  228)  is  moru  marked  in  the  female  than  in 


K10.  no.  Fio.  21 1. 

f'i|fn  210.  211.  nhow  the  influence  of  the  pelvic  obliquity  on  the 
fijrure  of  the  mule  ami  female.  In  Fi*r.  2 to  the  pelrin  i*  tilted  further 
forward  than  in  the  male.  Fip.  211 .  a»  will  l>e  MM  «J  notinjr  the  position 
of  the  miteriorextreuiily  of  the  iliac  crest  (anterior  nuperior  iliac  «jni.a  . 
As  a  result  of  this  the  lumbar  curve  ii  more  pronounced  in  Fiff.  210 
than  in  fig,  211.  Thin  react*  on  the  outline  of  the  figure,  the  curve* 
:••  ">S  more  pronounced  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 


tho  mule  iFigs.  210.  21 11.  This  loads  to  characteristic 
appearances  in  the  fhfno  of  the  thighs,  back,  and  buttocks; 
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of  these  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  mention  the  more  pro- 
nounced forward  curves  on  the  lumbar  part  of  the  vertebral 
column  (Figs.  210,  211). 

The  narrower  and  more  conical  thorax  supports  a 
shoulder-girdle  of  which  the  collar-bones  are  proportion- 
ately shorter  and  less  curved  than  in  the  male.  Sup- 
ported as  these  are  by  a  narrower  chest-wall  and  less  power- 
fully developed  muscles,  they  tend  to  occupy  a  horizontal 
position  or  may  Blope  somewhat  downwards.  This  imparts 
to  the  female  neck  an  appearance  of  greater  lengt  h  (p.  338), 
and  detracts  from  the  squareness  of  the  shoulder,  which 
ip  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  male.  The  upper 
limb  is  to  the  trunk  proportionately  shorter  than  in  the 
male.  This  is  solely  due.  as  Marshall  lias  pointed  out,  to 
a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  humerus,  that  of  the 
female  being  proportionately  shorter  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  l*>ues  of  the  leg  and  thigh  are  also  pmporl  iouatcly 
shorter  than  those  of  the  male.  In  women  the  length  of 
the  log  tends  to  vary  much  more  than  the  length  of  the 
thigh.  The  length  of  the  lower  limbs  tends  to  vary  more 
than  the  length  of  the  trunk.  Thus,  when  seated  at  table 
it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  height*  of 
different  individuals,  as  the  lengths  of  the  trunks  are  not 
liable  to  such  great  variations  as  the  lengths  of  the  legs. 
It  is  only  when  the  sitters  rise  from  their  chairs  that 
we  can  form  an  accurate  comparison,  the  difference  in 
height  being  mainly  due  to  differences  in  limb  length. 
The  patella  is  narrower  in  the  female,  and  tho  foot  is 
proportionately  shorter  ;  it  is  also  narrower  relatively  to 
its  length. 

The  head  in  the  female  is  smaller  absolutely  and  pro- 
portionately than  in  the  male,  though  it  is  stated  to  be 
relatively  higher.  The  sexual  differences  of  the  skull 
have  been  already  described  (p.  349)  and  need  not  here  be 
repeated. 
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For  all  practical  purposes  the  rules  already  laid  down 
for  apportioning  the  several  parts  of  the  male  figure  mtiy 
be  employed  in  drawing  the  female  so  far  ax  they  apply 
to  height,  hearing  in  mind  always  that  the  trunk  in 
woman  is  somewhat  longer  proportionately  than  in  the 
male.  This  causes  the  centre  of  the  figure  to  fall  a  little 
above  the  symphysis  pubis  instead  of  immediately  below 
it,  as  in  the  male.  Again,  the  arm  in  woman  is  propor- 
tionately shorter  than  in  man.  The  tips  of  the  fingers 
should  barely  reach  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  and,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  difference  in  length  of  the  limbs  is  due 
to  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  humerus,  the  upper 
arm  should  be  slightly  shorter,  and  the  elbow  placed 
a  fraction  higher  than  in  the  male.  In  regard  to  the  lower 
limits,  though  proportionately  shorter  than  in  the  male, 
the  difference  is  not  great,  and  length  of  limb  tends  to 
enhance  the  elegance  of  the  figure.  In  this  respect  sculptors 
are  apt  to  unduly  emphasize  the  length  of  the  legs,  but 
as  the  results  are  much  more  pleasing  from  an  aesthetic 
standpoint  than  the  opposite  defect  the  quostion  may  well 
be  left  to  the  individual  famy  of  thp  artist.  As  the  foot 
is  relatively  shorter  in  the  female  than  in  tho  male,  wo 
find  that  a  woman's  height  measures  about  7  foot  lengths, 
whilst  that  of  a  man  is  about  6i. 

It  is  when  the  width  of  the  figure  is  considered  that 
the  distinctions  between  the  sexes  are  most  market!  ;  these 
ore  associated  with  differences  in  the  form  of  the  osseous 
framework,  particularly  the  chest-wall  and  polvis. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  height  of  the  female, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  man  by  about  T\  of  his 
height,  we  find  that  the  shoulders  are  not  only  alwolutely 
but  also  proportionately  to  the  height  narrower  than  in 
the  male. 

In  man  the  width  of  the  shoulders  is  about  2  heads 
or  over,  that  is  to  say  it  is  somewhat  more  than  one-quarter 
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of  the  height.  In  woman  the  width  is  equal  to  one-quarter 
of  the  height  or  a  little  loan 

The  width  of  the  hips  in  man  should  not  exceed  the 
width  of  the  chest  measured  from  the  fold  of  one  armpit 
to  that  of  the  opposite  side,  when  tho  arms  are  hanging; 
or,  to  put  it  in  auother  way,  if  we  drop  two  per- 
pendicular lines  from  the  folds  between  the  arms  and 
the  great  pectoral  muscles  these  lines  should  include 
between  them  the  maximum  width  of  the  hips.  In  the 
female  it  is  otherwise,  for  such  lines  will  not  be  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  include  the  width  of  the  hips.  How  then 
are  we  to  apportion  the  width  of  the  hips  in  the  female? 
A  rule  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes  is 
the  following: — Make  the  width  of  the  hips  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  fold  of  the  armpit  on  one  side  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  shoulder  on  the  opposite  side.  Ex- 
pressed in  a  different  way,  tho  width  of  the  hips  in  the 
male  is  equal  to  the  width  across  the  shoulders  minu* 
the  two  arms.  In  the  female  the  width  across  the  hips  is 
equal  to  the  width  across  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  plus 
the  thickness  of  one  arm. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  in  describing  the  deltoid 
(p.  113)  it  was  |K)int«d  out  that  the  greatest  width  of  the 
shoulders  did  not  overlie  the  heads  of  the  humeri,  but 
lay  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  a  level  which  was  seen 
to  correspond  pretty  accurately  with  that  of  the  anterior 
fold  of  tho  armpit. 

Again,  it  ia  important  to  note  that  the  maximum  hip- 
width  differs  in  its  level  in  the  two  sexes  ;  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  274),  the  greatest  diameter  in  the  male  is  opposite  the 
^evel  of  the  trochanters,  whereas  in  the  female  it  is  some- 
what lower,  lying  on  a  level  with  tho  fold  of  the  buttocks 
posteriorly  (Plates  V.  XYII,  pp.  36,  121).  In  the  female, 
not  only  is  the  maximum  width  of  the  hips  greater  than 
the  upper  thoracic  diuineter,  but  the  width  of  the  figure 
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taken  on  a  level  with  the  points  at  which  the  iliac  crests 
reach  the  sides  is  also  greater.  This  contrasts  with  tin- 
condition  in  the  nude,  in  whom  this  diameter,  which  is  of 
course  loss  than  the  maximum  hip-width,  most  also  be 
considerably  less  tliau  the  chest-width  taken  in  the  manner 
described  above. 

The  hip-width  in  women  is  not  only  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  height  than  in  men,  but  is  absolutely  greater  than 
in  members  of  the  opposite  sex  of  the  same  height.  The 
depth  of  the  female  figure  is  less  in  all  its  diameters,  if 
we  except  the  region  of  the  buttocks.  There,  owing  to  the 
greater  'obliquity'  of  the  pelvis,  the  more  pronounced  back- 
ward thrust  of  the  saeruin.  and  the  increased  amount  of 
fat,  the  width  from  before  backwards  is  absolutely  greater 
than  in  the  male.  The  abdominal  wall  below  the  navel  is 
more  rounded,  and  the  thighs  are  proportionately  thicker 
from  Wk  to  front'. 

The  surface  forms  of  the  female  have  been  already 
sufficiently  described,  and  the  points  in  which  they  differ 
from  the  male  may  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the 
chapters  under  which  the  various  portions  of  the  body 
have  been  discussed. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
remarkable  changes  which  take  place  in  the  proportion  of 
the  human  figure  from  birth  to  adult  life. 

The  most  striking  feature  about  a  child  at  birth  is  the 

large  size  of  its  head.    The  entire  length  of  the  child. 

including  its  trunk  and  legs,  is  a  little  over  4  heads  a* 

contrasted  with  7J  in  the  adult.    The  legs  themselves  only 

measure  a  little  more  than  a  head  in  length,  whilst  the 

trunk,  including  the  head,  measures  3  heads  as  compared 

with  4  in  the  adult. 

1  For  further  details  in  regard  to  the  proportion*  or  the  adult  lh«' 
•tudeut  1  -  referred  to  a  work  entitled  A  Hul*  of  l'rvportwn  for  thr  Human 
Fit/uir,  by  the  Late  Prolettor  John  Marshall.  Smith,  Elder  sod  Co.. 
London,  1879. 

D  d 
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.l.ich  „«U  3  Wtatt  b-d»  «  ,h,  ^ 

■mm-  .bout  four  time.  •>  ntpidly  to  m»»o  «P 

different  period-  of  life  may  best,  be  expressed 

fOTnL      At  birth,  trunk  including  i*d  =  3  J-J* 

At  n.nl..         *  Jt 

At  Jfi  year*,  trunk  M  * 

With  reference  to  the  proportion  of  height  at  different 

periods  to  that  of  the  adult,  it  is  fend  that- 

Height  at  birth  =  about  tw»*eventh»  of  adult. 

Height  at  ,  t~*»  -  °f  •duU-  ... 

Height  at  .o  ye.*  =  throe^uarten,  of  adult. 

The  position  of  the  central  point  of  the  H*£*% 

increase  in  the  length  of  the  legs. 

At  birth  the  centre  U  a  W*  above  the  navel. 

At  jyeara  the  centre  U  at  the  navel. 

At  3  vears  th,  centre  i.  level  with  the  tt»  hu.,~ 

At  tO  vear*  the  centre  U  I*d         »*  trochanter* 

At  .i  veamthec-ntreUatpubi*. 

Vn  thYaduU  the  centre  is  at  the  arch  of  Puh»  (male). 

TllP  growth,  however,  i.  not  uniform  throughout.  As 
JgJ*  the  parts  above  and  between  the  ».n4- 
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grow  more  rapidly  than  those  which  lie  between  the 
nipples  and  navel.  In  regard  to  the  limbs  at  birth,  the 
upper  arms,  legs  between  knee  and  ankle,  and  feet  are  all  of 
about  equal  lengths. 

In  the  upper  extremity  the  length  of  the  hand  in  a  little 
more  than  the  length  of  the  fore-arm.  The  hand  doubles 
its  length  about  the  age  of  six,  and  trebles  it  between  that 
and  the  adult  life. 

The  upper  limb  in  the  adult  is  34  times  the  length  of  the 
infant's  at  birth,  and  of  its  different  segments  the  fore-arm 
grows  most  rapidly.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity 
the  increase  in  length  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  adult 
it  attains  a  length  equal  to  five  times  its  original  measure- 
ment. Its  rate  of  growth  may  be  indicated  as  follows, 
measured  from  the  fork  to  the  sole  of  the  foot : — 

At  3  years  the  lower  extremity  =  twice  its  original  length. 

At  13  years  the  lower  extremity  =  four  times  its  original  length. 

At  ao  years  the  lower  extremity  =  five  times  its  original  length. 

The  thigh  grows  proportionately  longer  and  quicker  than 
the  other  segments  of  the  limb. 

The  above  details  are  sufficient  to  lay  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  strict  attention  to  the  details  of  the  model 
when  representing  youth  and  childhood.  We  have  ad- 
mirable examples  of  this  in  the  antique,  where  in  the  earlier 
examples  of  Greek  art  we  find  an  utter  lack  of  appreciation 
of  youthful  forms.  Whether  this  was  due  to  a  want  of 
knowledge  is  difficult  to  say  ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
figures  of  the  youths  in  the  Laocoon  are  not  those  of  boys, 
but  are  like  small  men.  So  also  the  figure  of  a  youth 
praying,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  has  none  of 
the  attributes  of  youth,  but  displays  all  the  bodily  pro- 
portions of  an  adult.  The  figure  in  the  arms  of  Zeus 
has  none  of  the  appearances  of  a  child,  but  resembles  more 
a  mannikin. 
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4°4  Old  Age  and  Decay. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  proportion.H  of  infancy  and 
youth,  about  which,  if  he  needs  more  information,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  classic  work  of  Queielet1,  tho  student 
will  recognize  how  much  the  surface  forms  are  modified 
by  the  abundant  layer  of  fat  which  underlies  the  skin 
of  a  healthy  infant.  He  will  find  here  creases  and  folds  of 
great  depth  overlying  the  joints  and  crossing  the  lines 
of  flexure  of  the  skin.  Again,  the  dimpling  of  the  skin 
in  other  situations  may  be  the  only  indication  of  the 
existence  of  deeper  structures.  These  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  discuss.  The  reader,  if  he  has  had  the  patience  to  study 
the  previous  pages,  will  have  appreciated  the  conditions 
npon  which  these  forms  depend,  and,  having  this  knowledge, 
can  safely  be  trusted  to  select  from  the  model  only  those 
details  which  are  in  harmony  with  tho  spirit  of  his  design. 

Only  a  passing  reference  need  be  made  to  the  changes 
due  to  the  natural  processes  of  decay.  The  softer  tissues 
are  the  first  to  suffer.  The  absorption  of  tho  subcutaneous 
fatty  layer  leaves  the  skin  loose  and  wriukled.  The  wasted 
muscles  cover  but  imperfectly  the  bony  framework,  and 
hence  the  outline  of  the  skeleton  is  rendered  more  pro- 
minent cm  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  forms  which  were 
characterized  by  depressions  and  furrows  in  the  prime 
of  life  are  now  revealed  as  prominences  and  ridges.  As 
examples  take  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  the  iliac 
crests,  the  breast-bone,  and  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae. 
In  addition,  the  weakened  muscles  are  no  longer  able 
to  perform  efficiently  their  functions.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  back-bone.  The  habitual  stoop 
of  the  aged  is  but  an  indication  of  this  loss  of  power.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  the  aged  are  passing  through 
a  stapp  akin  to  that  of  childhood  ;  for  now,  as  then,  they 
have  to  seek  support  by  tho  aid  of  the  arms.  The  bones 
too  undergo  a  slow  process  of  atrophy  ;  but  the  most  marked 

1  AulhnponUlne,  par  A  J.  Quiflelfl.    C.  MuijuiuUt,  Bruielk-a,  187a 
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changes  in  them  are  seen  in  the  face,  where  the  shedding  of 
the  teeth  has  led  to  a  change  in  form  of  both  upper  and 
lower  jawg.  The  eyes  also  have  sunk  more  deeply  in 
their  Bockets.  and,  thongh  at  times  under  the  iniiuenco  of 
excitement  they  are  bright  and  clear,  they  lack  as  a  rule 
the  brilliance  of  youth.  These  changes  are  but  the  outward 
indication  of  processes  which  must  slowly  but  surely  end 
in  death. 
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Abdominal  muscles,  action  of,  op 
Abdominal  wall,  anterior, 

aponeuroses  of,  «jj 

mil  tours  of.  63. 

form  of,  in  female,  q£l 

influence  of  movement*  on  contours 

of.  *a 

limiu  of,  Sy 

muscle*  of.  __ 
Abduct  >r  haltucis  muscle  i abductor 

Of  (In1  (fmnl  too  \  V4, 
Alsluctor  indicia  muscle,  iqH. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti  muscle.  -*nn 
Abductor  minimi  dixiti  muscle  «b. 

du.  tor  of  llM  little  toe!,  v  s. 
At»dnetor  pollieia  muscle,  to?. 
Acetabulum,  31  a.  an. 
Acromion  process  of  scapula,  &L. 
Adam's  apple,  338. 
Adductor  brevls  muscle,  a6<j. 
Adductor  longus  niu>cle,  ao.y 
Adductor  magnus  muscle.  365. 
Adductor  muscles  of  thigli.  3 SO,  Jos 

action  of,  j6j- 
Adductor  poHiciaohliquus  muscle,  10/7 
Adductor  potlicu  trausversus  muscle, 

Air  sinuses,  ^40. 
Anconeus  muscle,  u;. 

relation  to  surface  form«,  148, 
Ankle,  I  lie,  387. 

annuliir  ligaments  of,  isyj. 


Ankle,  internal  annular  ligament  of, 
SO* 

Ankle-joint,  387,  ago. 
Aponeuroses,  SI- 
Aponeurosis,  epicranial.  360. 
Arches  of  the  foot,  .'top. 
Arm,  female,  form  of.  Joo. 

proportiou  of.  na. 

»U|icrfjcl*l  reins  of,  1B4. 

Armpit,  i-j-j 

Astonishment,  expression  of,  ^8i. 
Astragalus,  -irtfl 
Atlas  vertebra, 

Auditory  meatus,  citcrnal,  <oo 
Axilla,  107.    Hal  Armpit. 
Axis  vertebra,  ia  1 


ISuck.  surf*.-*,   fonns  of.  difference 
between  male  and  female,  m 
form  of,  and  buttock  in  the  female, 
338. 

Backbone,  curve  of,  33 ;  iu  adull.,3 ; 
In  infant. 

position  of,  in  iii  .  1  • .  ;  .  in  animals.  1^ 
Itall  of  little  finder,  int,  aon 

of  thumb,  161.  los 
Band  of  Kicher,  »2 
Bieep*  euhiti,  relations   to  surface 

form.  i_i±;  action  of,  us. 
Biceps  llexor  cruris  muscle,  -<>fl 
Biceps  flexor  rubiti  muscle,  14 
Biceps  muscle  of  the  arm,  .'i|. 
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Bicipital  groove,  <fj. 
Bicipital  tubercle, 
Mushing.  |6B. 
Holies,  claasiBeation  of,  ax. 

of  faro,  353. 

Hat.  31. 

•  •f  Hie  font,  388,  1Q7. 

of  fore-arm,  137  ;  relation  to*>tirfsce 

form*.  151. 
■  •f  Hm  leg,  3«8.  jgfj, 
j»  levers,  aJL 
long,  at 

proportions  of  the  principal  long 

bones,  393 
protectively  a  1 
of  the  wrist,  161 
Bracliiatis  untirUK  muscle.  141. 
relation*  to  ..«!».,  form,  143 
action  of,  14a 

Breast  .bone,  Ijj,  $0. 
Breasts,  male,  loo. 

f«'iuule,  1 10 
rluttoclt,  surface  form*  of,  34a,  344  ; 
in  female.  35s. 

transverse  furrow  of.  335. 
Hiittocfcs,  UL. 

C. 

1  'alf,  luuxcle*  of,  397,  too. 
action  of,  300. 

<  slvari  i,  345. 

1  Jiitlms  external.  364. 
internal,  364. 

•  '.*pitcllum  of  radius,  137. 
Carpal  liones,  is8,  l.^o. 

<  Mtiloge,  articular,  33. 

«  enk-a)  faaciu,  dep,  335. 
Cheek  boaaaa,  3.S3. 
t  tit  at,  form  of,  i& 
••jvity,  16 

1  II.  16,  33,  46. 

<'hil<l,  proportion*  of,  401. 
'  hin,  the,  3s*> 

Clavicle.  1^  j6_   s„  Collarbone. 
Coccyx,  »o_ 
Collar-bone.  lAi  7°- 

jHMition  of.  in  man  and  woman,  8t. 

hoi  Iowa  above  the.  a/ta, 
C'iinpn.-uor  nan*  muscle,  374. 


Conjunctiva.  tlt«,  365. 
Contour*  of  the  neck,  jjj^ 
Coraoo-brachiaJls  muscle,  tai. 

influence  on  surface  farms  1 jj. 

action  of,  tas. 
Coracoid  procesa  of  scapula,  83. 
Cornea.  36s. 

Coronoid  fossa  of  tiuineru*.  nt. 
Coronoid  notch  of  lower  jiw,  a.*i 
Coronoid  process  of  lower  jaw,  356- 

of  ulna,  139. 
Ooirugator  aupercilii  mu»clc,  370. 
Craiiinl  box,  --U7. 
Cranium,  345,  asp. 
Crurcu*  muscle,  itxi 
Coneifoim  bones,  aflfi. 

D. 

Decay  and  old  age,  change*  dm-  (•>, 

'OS- 
Deltoid  eminence,  fix 
Deltoid  impression,  orj 
Deltoid  muacle,  113,  1 1 8. 
action  of,  114. 

relation  to  surface  form,  II  V 
Depressor  alae  naai  muscle,  371. 
Depressor  anguli  ori*  muscle,  377. 
Depressor  lal>ii    inferior!*  muscle 
377> 

Determination,  expression  of,  383 
Devotion,  expreaaion  of,  383. 
Diaphragm, 
Dipl,**,  348 

Disdain,  expression  of,  3B3. 

E. 

Ear,  the,  360. 

Elbi.w,  bent,  form  of,  iflj. 

contours  around,  '  ft  f 

depression  behind  the,  in. 

bellow  in  front  of,  t7q. 
Elbow-joint,  la.s,  133. 

bone*  of,  relation  to  surface  form-, 
•37- 

movements  of,  133,  13V 
Knsiform  cartilage,  53. 
Epicanthus,  363. 
Epicranial  aponeurosis.  369. 
Erector  spinue  muscle,  3^ 
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Erector  ■pin***  muscle,  suiMicr  con 

toura  of.  XL 
Erpctorva  spiuae  muscles,  6.  i  an 
Erect  postur,  ,  mechanism  of,  33 

mechamsmof  knee-joint  In  relation 
la,  a«,B. 
Kipre-aion, 

habltuul,  <By 

influcnre  of  blarsl ■  Vi       I Sth 

muscle*  ,,f,  rtfrg. 
Extensor    carpi    radtalts  bfailut 

mtlKlr.  IJ 

Ext«nsor<»rpi  radiallslongior  ramrlc 
■jo. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnari*  miw-li  ,  ij 
Extensor      mmmunia  dlgilorum 

uiuscl. ,  ij 
Extensor    longua    digitonim    (»•!  - 

mUKlv,  ar/j. 

Kxteneur  m ijhi*1«*h  of  lie  thumb,  t  la 
Extensor  muscle  of  the  toes,  long,  >oi 
short. 

Extensor    oaia    metncjirpi  poliicis 

muscle,  its. 
Extensor  prlmi   lUlcntodii  pnllicis 

muscle.  : " 
Extensor  pmprius  lnillu.li  muscle 

(spec  i  i  1 1  e  x  I  e  tiM  1  r  o  f  g  n'  a  t  ton  J  ,_ay 
Extensor  *ecundi  i n  t<  rn. -li i  poliicis 

u»u-<  la,  13 
External  ol'titpic  muscle  of  abdominal 

wall,  J2,  ^  jjo. 
Eyeliall,  movement"  of.  22 
Eyebrow*.  II  _ 
Eyelashes,  tin-,  n 
Eyelids,  llafl .  36 
Eyes,  th».  363, 
In  eiprvSM.  n.  "na 

F. 

Face,  boii.  >■  of.  ts-" 

akeleton  of,  J4J. 
Facial  an.:].'.  tin1,  3^ 
Fascia,  cervical,  355- 

of  Uppt  r  111  uj.  ij 

Fear,  njiri  anon  ,-f.  aH^. 
Female  au  »f,  ^»>^ 

Female  ftguii .  ofaarBctafiaUoi  efi  'Wv 
Femur,  o_,  jji. 


F-mur,  condyles  of,  346 

obliquity  of,  334. 

trochanter  major  of,  a^o. 

trochanter*  of, 
Fibro-cartilage,  triajigular,  of  wrisl. 

Fibula.  I3j  3i8.  3Si.  JUi. 
head  t>f,  an  ;  relation  to  jnirfa,-,-. 

styloid  pr«M  of,  jsj. 
Finger,  little,  uiuscb    Df,  inn 
Fingers,  the,  ao\. 

bone* of,  ist,  ioa. 

roumua  extensor  rauNcle  of  the, . 

jninU  of.  mi. 

length  of,  301. 

movementa  of,  iq^.  jnti 

•iiperArial  flexor  muscle  of,  ififl. 
Flunk,  the.  6?. 

length  of,  in  female,  397. 
Flexor  brcvi*  digitorum  pedis  inn-  I. 

(short  flexor  of  the  loea-.  -<n. 
rlexor  bprvis  minimi  digiti  muscle. 


Flexor  brrvia  poliicis  muscle,  [ttT 
Fh-xor  carpi  rndiali*  muscle,  100 
I'l.  xc.r  carpi  ulnari*  muscle,  ■ 
Flexor  communis  dLgilorum  uiu-s:lc. 
_ 

Flexor  longns  hallneia  muscle  1  lone 

flexor  of  great  Ioa},  aor 
Flexor  muscled  of  fore  iinn,  lit. 
Flexure  of  thigh,  line  of,  6^. 
Fold  of  the  groin,  6^ 
Past,  j_l 

arche*  of  the,  ti.  e». 

I»  lies  of,  j^H,  ^o~. 

tlorAiim  of  the,  a  [a. 

female,  110 

itlteronaei  mu^eles  of.  /ji  |. 

muvlra  of,  a  14. 

M)lo  of  the.  ajj 
Forauu'ii  uiagnuin,  M 7 
For, -iinn,  fja 

tiedoii  of  miiwlea  of,  137. 

I„,ne^  <*t,  relation  to  surface  form-*, 
'5'- 

flexor  ainarlel  of,  in. 

iattocatea  of  puaatlafl  on  form  of, 

Ifie. 


4io 

Fore-arm,  muscles  of  lh«.  164. 

summary  of  morlw  of.  i  :t. 

surfarv  contours  of,  17B, 
Forehead,  the,  340. 
Frontal  bone,  aa^  348. 
F'rontal  eminences,  34C> 
Kroritsl  «n>u«.  m 
Furrow.  nasolabial,  i?o 

ulnar,  17a. 

0. 

Oastmcnomius  iuukIh,  aoB, 
Oeatorn  mid  eapreaaion,  t6o 
Olanda,  aalirary,  m 

•  •l- tn  id  r«ui,  m 

Gluteal  fold, 

'HatcaJ  ridge,  334. 

Gluteus  raaii  111 111  muscle,  ai^  a^. 

action  of,  ago. 
Gluteus  mcdiua  muscle,  m| 

Action  of,  34  a. 
Gracilis  muscle,  365.  at^. 
Grief.  •  \;  1  ■  11 .  on  of,  381. 
Groin,  ths.  64. 

fold  of,  34H. 

furrow  of,  in  female,  306 
Growth,  403, 


Ham.  the,  3 70,  304, 
Hamstring  muscles,  afifi. 

action  of,  a? 
Hamstring  tendons,  370,  ^ 
Hand,  1^  tftp 

back  of,  ao4. 

dorsal  lalamaaj  muscles  of,  fjj 

palm  of,  ^.t 

skeleton  of,  iBo, 

10m tntiry  of  utrui  lunt.  of,  aura, 
Haunch-Lone,  8^  ^j,  |gg 
II-  in  I,  site-  of,  351, 
Hecbhone,  i^.  oHH 

Hrlp|e.«n.-ss,  eipnuaion  of,  3B3 
Hip-jiiitit,  32 

movement*  of,  3-43. 
Hip-width,  jjj. 
dinVrcncesin  male  anil  1r male, aac. 
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Hip-width,  iu  female.  400 

in  man,  400 
Hollow  behind  the  knot,  370,  304. 

of  thigh,  36s, 
Hollowa  above  th«  collar-bone,  Ha,. 
Horror,  expression  of,  384. 

Mm  1 1. -to. 11,.,  jBS 

Humerus,  1^  arl. 

condylca  of,  99,  1 37 

coronoid  foasa  of,  133. 

lower  end  of,  rge, 

olecranon  foiuui  of,  1 34. 
Hyoid  bone,  3ar 


Iliac  crest,  31 

relation  of,  to  surface,  67. 
Iliac  fossa,  31  5. 
Iliac  furrow.  67. 
Iliac  spines,  ^  a  is. 

anterior  inferior,  aa6 

anterior  euperior,  3^ ;  poaition  of, 
in  relation  to  surface,  343. 
IlLacus  muscle,  365. 
Ilio-femoral  ligament, 

influence  on  obliquity  of  the  pelvis. 


Ilio-tibial  hand,  .  1 1 . 
Ilium,  ^5_,  an. 

Ill  lumper,  expression  ot  38a- 
Indignalion,  expression  of,  3B3, 
lei  ft..  -;  mat  u»  muscle,  IIS.  1 10. 
action  of,  i  ml 

1  in! .1.  :  . .  011  surface  form.  1 15. 

I  iifril  -j-uii  111  fossa,  80. 

Innominate  hone,  aia    Sej  Hauncb- 

bobe. 
Inst.  I-  'be,  a88 
Interclavicular  ligament,  77. 
Intermuscular  aepta  of  upper  arm, 

relation  to  gurfuce  forms,  146 
Internal  oblique  muacle  of  abdomi' 

nal  wall,  5B. 
Interoaaci     niuaclea    of    Iho  fool, 

of  band.  100 
dorsal,  of  hand, 
Irit'  rvcrtchral  disks,  aj. 
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I  rim,  th«\  365. 
Ischium,  sj^  an  aifi 
tuberosity  of,  ai6  ;  inftnenoo  on 
nurfaro  form.  34  o. 

J. 

Jaw,  Iwrw,  345,  ■»«,. 
change*  due  to  age,  yn. 
condyle  of, 

coronoid  notch  of.  34,*,. 

coronoid  process  of,  34,*;. 
Joints,  classification  of,  34, 

immovable,  as. 

movable,  .  t 

Btruoture  of,  33. 
Jugular  vein,  external,  337. 

K. 

Knee,  hollow  behind  the.  jo-j, 

-1  irfw .  forma  of,  377 
Knr-e  joint,  3^3. 

crucial  ligament*  of,  all 

hvpcr.oxtonsion  of,  3«,B- 

lateral  ligament*,  of.  m 

locking  of,  34,6. 

mechanism  of.  in  relation  to  erect 

po*turo,  »j 
movements  of.  m 
posterior  ligament  pi,  as°- 

Kn<-e  nan,  250.  Tatella, 

Knuckle*,  iqi.  103,  jok. 

L. 

Lnryux,  m. 

Latissimu*  domi  nui*cl«,  oj^  103.  1  rft 
notion  of.  uti. 

relation  to  surface  form,  n>v 
ljiughtcr.  38 
Leg,  the,  1^  aBs, 

bonea  of  the,  348,  3B5. 

in  female,  ^ 

funn  of,  in  female,  306. 

intermuscular  aepta  of,  aqa. 

muscle*  of,  ac/3. 

straight  ness  of,  ajjj 

superficial  veins  of,  3ao. 

surface  eontoura  of,  30 3. 
Levator  alae  nasi  mnwle,  374. 


Levator  anguli  oris  muscle,  tTo. 
Levator  anguli  scapulae  muscle,   ■ . 

action  of,  91. 
Levator  lahii  superioris  et  alae  nasi 

muscle,  376. 
Levator    lahii    superioris  pmpriu* 

muscle,  376. 
Levator  menti  muscle,  3<,B,  378. 
Levator  palpvbrae  superioris  muscle, 

37»- 

Ligament,  great  sscro-sciatlc,  334. 

ilio-femoral, 

interclavicular,  22l 

orbicular,  i«,3. 

Poa  part's,  jih. 

Y  shaped,  a  26 
Ligaments,  an. 
Ligamentum  nucha*.  336. 
Lig&meutum  patellae,  a'jo, 
Limb  girdles,  ^ 
Limb,  lower,  in  female,  398. 
Lines  aapera  of  femur,  «j 
Linnae  semilunaros,  62. 
Lineae  traaaveraae,  to. 
Lips,  the,  36a. 
Little  finger,  ball  of,  161,  . 
Lower  limb,  skeleton  of,  ai3. 
Lumbar  aponeurosis,  ^fl,  iov 

M. 

M  il  r  bones,  353. 

Malleolus,  external,  asa,  jM. 

internal,  351.  363. 
Mammary  gland,  ioq. 
Mandible,  343. 
Ma»srtor  muscle,  35 
Mastoid  prureaeof  temporal  bone,  331. 
360. 

Metacarpal  bones,  1 17,  iBo- 
Met.i tarsal  bone*,  oM 
M.aith,  the,  361. 

lie,  in  expression,  378.  370. 

influi  ucu  of  form  of,  on  expression, 
375- 

muscle*  of  the,  37S. 
HiwK  direct  action  of,  85. 
indirect  action  of.  6L. 
of  back,  summary  of,  ilj  ',  relation* 
to  surface  forms,  no 
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Mo -cleft  of  the  calf,  397  i  action  of.  300. 
of  L-xprrnainn,  369. 
of  lh«  fiiot,  314. 
of  Cb«*  forc-iirm,  i6|. 
of  Die  leg,  aqa. 
of  she  IDuUth. 
■>f  tbe  neck,  3J<i. 
of  the  now,  374, 
of  tbe  thigh,  .  ,.; 

K. 

Nawil  bones,  m, 

Nnvil  rartilagel,  t^Q. 

Nino- Labial  furrow,  ^» 
Navel,  dx. 

Navicular  bone,  aflfl. 
Nock,  the,  3». 

contours  of.  aai. 

deep  structurca  of,  ^3?. 

female.  398, 

length  ot  338. 

movements  of  tbe,  334  ;  influence 
on  aorfaco  form,  mo. 

muaclea  of  tbe. 

pit  of,  2i  33i 

•nil  shoulder,  344. 
Nipple,  position  of,  109. 
Nose,  359- 

alae  of,  363, 

uiuaclea  of  tbe.  374- 

O. 

Obliquity  of  pclvia.  jjR 

Obturator  foramen,  a'S. 

Occipital  bono.  348 

external  protuUranco  of,  347, 
superior  curved  lino  of,  aal. 

Ori  ipito-frontali*  muacle,  369. 

I  Mi  lltnld  |.n    «,  of  in.,  ;,;  t 

Oesophagus,  337. 
Old  age,  change*  duo  to,  404, 
Olecranon  foataof  humerus  t«j 
Olecranon  process  of  ulna,  LaJL 
Orao-hyoid  muscle,  334. 
Opponent  minimi  digiti  muscle,  aoo. 
Opponent  polliei*  t»n»>|r,  197. 
Orbicular  ligament,  m. 
orbicalaris  oris  muscln,  374, 


Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle.  371. 

Orbita,  the, 

O*  calcia,  ij.  aflfl. 

i  >i  itiuomiuatum,8.  See  Haunch-bone. 
P. 

Palm,  the,  -1 

llnea  of,  ana. 
Palmar  fascia,  aul~ 
Palmaria  brevia  muscle,  301. 
Patlnans  longu«  muacle,  167, 

Parietal  h.          33^  348, 

Parietal  eminences,  349. 
Patella,  ajo,  353. 

ligament  of.  3 so,  avt, 
Pectineal)  mu-icle,  36s. 
Pectoralis  major  muacle,  Ion. 

action  of,  100. 

relation  to  aurfaco  form,  107. 
Pectaralia  minor  muscle,  9  V 

ai-tion  of,  gi 
Pelvic  cavity,  an 
Pelvlo  girdle,  an, 
Pelvis,      313,  3lR 

differences  between  male  and 
female,  aiB. 

female,  3Q.v 

obliquity  of.  aaB  ;  effect  on  curve* 
of  back,  339  ;  effect  on  thigh,  an  ; 
in  female, 

position  of,  aao. 
Peroneu*  brovis  muacle,  393. 
Peronous  longua  muacle,  395, 
Pororjeus  tertitm  muscle,  394. 
Phalanges  is7,  (93,  jBB 
Pisiform  bone,  iftn 
Pit  of  neck,  22i  33>- 

of  stomach.  5a. 
Plantar  (Win.  316. 
Platyama  myoides  muacle,  336. 
IVimum  Adam  I.  338. 
Position  of  collar-bone  In  man  and 

Woman,  84 
Poupart'a  ligament,  9(6, 
Pronation,  ia8,  iso. 
Pronator  muscles,  163. 
Pronator  radii  term  movie,  161,  165. 
Proportion,  386. 
Proportion!  of  child,  tel. 
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Proportion*  of  the  long  bonea,  agt. 
relative,  of  male  ami  fmult.  v>\- 

['.■...■  m.u  ■  ■  1 1  .  a6s- 
Publs.  55.  a;fi, 

crest  of.  Aih. 

apino  or,  ^6,  a  r fl 

aymphyaja,  j  m 
Pupil,  the,  36  a. 

Pyramidalis  nasi  mu*clo.  370. 

IJuudratua  inelitl  miuck,  t;6. 
R. 

Kadiat  fxlcii-T  lunacies  n« 
Knditia,  ijj  137,  ni. 

hvu<l  of.  hi. 

lower  end  i»f,  isfl. 

aigmoid  cavity  of,  1  ^4 . 

atyloid  j.ri  <x     of,  132. 
Rurc.  383. 

Rivti  itbdoroinia  muactea.  \j_  6n 
Reetua  lilid»lllinia  muacle,  sq. 
Itcctua  femorii  mum  I.-,  aiu. 
Reflection,  ri!  1    ■    ■  of.  ^Ba. 
Btmphulll  BWHtlll)  B»>.  '  iq 
action  of,  qt. 

inllioio-..  on  aurfttro  form,  gc^ 
llib  cartihure*.  1 7. 
R'b-.  ±j_ 

floating,  ±B. 

true  <8. 
Richer,  band  <if.  37S. 
Ki-oriu*  muscle,  377, 

S. 

IhfirO  Mlltthl  ligament,  great.  334. 
Socrn  vertebral  angle,  33. 
Sacrum,  6,  30^  313.  jn. 
Salivary  gland*,  333. 
Saphenous  veins,  330. 
Surtoriua  muach  363. 

action  of, 
.Scaphoid  bob**,  161. 
Scapula,  1  .|.  ; '.     Str  Sliouldcr-liladc. 

acromion  process  of,  fl_i_ 


Scapula,  coraooid  proceaa  cf, 
movements  of,  1  iq. 

rotation  of,  <n 

apine  of,  fla. 
Scapular  triangle,  1  iq 
Sclerotic,  00a t  of  eyeball,  36c,. 
Selni-metnbraUOsUa  muscle,  J*>tt 
Serai-tendinosua  muscle,  irifl 
Serratua  magllUs  muscle,  . 

action  fif,  9S- 

11  «»•     •  "ti  aurfac«-  forma,  94. 
Ho** moid  bone,  IqT. 
Seaatnoid  bonus  of  foot,  toS. 
Slain,  the,  3J0. 

Shin  hone.  Ujitaafc  Tibia. 
Shoulder-blade,  tj.  2^   Stc  Scapula. 
Shouldcr-gird.lv,  7,  14.  7S. 

adnptation  of,  to  cheat  wall.  1- 

rvlntion  of.  to  aurfucr.  8±. 
Shoulder-joint,  uu. 

movements  of,  mj 
Shoulder*.  »<|n*renoaa  of,  8}^ 

width  of.  n  3 . 
Shyness,  expression  of,  383. 
Sigmoid  cavity  of  radius,  i.st. 
Sigmoid  notch,  leaser,  130, 

greater,  ufl. 
Sinuses,  air,  34Q. 
Skeleton,  delinttioli  uf.  20. 
Skull,  the,  ih.  345- 

Immx-  of,  ^4^ 
Sneering,  3B3, 

Soleua  tnustlo,  108 

Sphenoid  lione,  ^a,  3.1ft. 
Spinal  column.  c. 
Splint-bone,  351.    X*  Fibula. 
Slemo-maatuid  muacle.  3^0- 

action  of,  315. 
8ternnm.ii.iO.  Kreaat-Uuie. 
Stomach,  pit  of, 

Styloid  process  of  1  ...I  ni",  13a.  1  <iU. 

of  Ulna,  I3q.  IS4.  iw. 
Sum-ring,  ei|ire*»iun  of,  380, 
Summary  of  the  rouaclea  of  the  haek. 

of  mn»<*li-*  of  the  fore-arm,  1 '  7 

of  atructure  of  band,  aoq. 
Supination,  1  j8.  us. 
Supinator  longtia  muacle,  i6-t.  too. 
Supinator  urn    !  i6t. 
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Supra-condylaid  ridges,  137, 
8aprn-spinou«  f.*»*,  Ha. 
Surprise,  expression  of,  383. 
Hustontsmilum  tali,  380. 
Sutures,  a4j  n8. 
Kymphysjs  pubis.  5,  ^6.  313,  316 
.Synovia,  j| 

Synovial  mcmbrano.  04. 

T. 

Tarsal  bonea,  «8i. 
Temporal  li. .nr.  23^  345.  348. 

mastoid  process  ■if,  33 1.  ;ko 
Temporal  fosaa,  fu. 
Temporal  muscle,  q*.a. 
Tendo  Arhlllis.  382,  acJl 
Ti'lido  orull,  -16  <. 

Tensor  fasciae  frranris  muscle,  340. 
Term  major  muscle,  1 16.  1  ig 

influence  on  surface  form,  in. 

action  of,  1  17. 
Term  minor  MMCtsS  1  i  s.  1  ig. 

influence  M  surface  form, 

action  of,  us- 
Terror,  .  xp r ■  - 1<  11  of.  A 84. 
Thigh,  the,  3  so. 

action  of  extensor  muscles  of  the, 

2*3, 

adductor  muscles  of,  36  y 

back  of,  surface  forma  of.  a7o. 

contours  of,  374. 

fascia  of,  asq. 

female,  328  ;  form  of,  art 

flexor  muscles  of, 
fold  of  the,  341. 

form  of  the.  j^s  ;  in  flrtlll.  jit. 
hollow  of,  365. 
muscles  of,  ato. 
Thigh-bone,  10.  331.  346-  Sm  Femur, 
obliquity  of,  334. 

position  of,  in  male  and  female, 

Thoracic  rarity,  ui 
Thorax,  48. 
female. 

uillueiice  <m  surface  contour*.  ^ 
movements  nf(  £j 
Thumb.  104. 
1*11  of,  16^  m-. 


Thumb,  oxtonsor  muscles  of  the.  1  in. 

ssaaunoid  bonos  of,  ig;. 

short  muscles  of,  igy 

surface  forms  dependent  on  cxten* 
sor  muscle*  of,  176. 
Thyroid  body,  taB. 
Tliyruid  foramen.  314. 
Tibia,  13,  348,  385.    set  Shin-bone 

tubercle  of,  350. 

tuberosities  of,  848. 
Tibialis  antirua  muscle,  ag^. 
Toes,  the,  Tl8. 

short  extensor  muscle  of,  tn, 
Tracboa,  3a 

Transversa  lia  muscle,  58. 
Trapezium,  .ft- 
Traprrius  muscle,  87,  1 1 7. 
action  of,  qi. 

influence  of,  on  surface  form.  bfL 
Tri angular  II  bro- cartilage   of  wrist, 
'54. 

Triangularis  menli  muscle,  377. 
Triceps  muscle,  I4S- 
action  of,  147. 

relation  to  surface  forms  146. 
Trochanter  major,  3j 

relation  of,  to  surface,  aaa. 
Trochanters  of  femur,  301. 
Trochlea,  137. 

U. 

Ulna,  jjj  137. 
coronoid  proceaa  of,  lag. 
head  of,  1 3 1  ;  relation  to  surface 

form,  i  so. 
lower  end  of,  lA 
olecranon  procojui  of,  iaW 
r>  latioua  of,  to  surface  forms,  tag 
styloid  process  of,   lap.  1  Hj  154. 

•59 

upper  end  of,  uL 
Ulnar  extensor  muscle,  171. 
Ulnar  furrow,  iso,  1 73. 
Unciform  hone.  103. 
I  ;  1-  r  arm,  juu. 

fascia  of,  14a 

intermuscular  fepta  of,  141. 
Upper  limb,  form  of,  iu  female,  300. 

proportion  of,  gin 
skeleton  of,  1^ 
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v. 

Vaoti  muaclea,  ata. 

Vaatua  •  \ [ " :  1 1 1  ■   -I.   -1, ; . 

Vaatua  intormiN  muaclc,  a£i_ 
Vein*,  colour  of  superficial,  t8s. 

external  jugular, 

sapticuouit,  ^at. 

Nuperticial,  of  urm.  ^84  ;  of  leg.  330. 
Vertebra,  articular  pw«>«  of,  39. 

prumlneua,  33,  naa. 

apinona  process  of,  aq. 

transversa  pit.««<  nf,  ag. 
Vertebrae,  5. 

cervical,  31. 

dorsal,  31. 

immovable,  aj.  3t. 

lumbar,  31. 

movable,  aOj  . 

thuraciL',  ji. 
Vertebral  wluron,  ^  37. 

curve*  of,  in  arlult,  j;  in  infant, 
3' 

position  of,  in  wan,  ±±  in  aniiuaU. 
5- 

movement*  of, 


Vertebral  ipinee,  relation  U>  BUrfncc, 
34- 

W. 

Walking,  Brat  attempt*  at,  a. 

Windpipe, 

Wrist,  anterior  annular  ligament  of, 

Ida, 

bonea  of,  iS7. 

flexor  muscles  of  the,  pM 

front  of  Die,  lflfi, 

posterior  annular  ligament  of  the. 
I7«  • 

Wrist-joint,  ts7. 

tuovomcDb  of,  t6a 

triangular  flbro-cartilagn  of,  1  jt 

V. 

Y -shaped  ligament.  13&. 

'  Z. 

Zygomatic  urcli,  asa. 
Zygomatic!  mum- lea.  377. 
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